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New Jersey extends a cordial welcome te ill steopathi phy sicians 
ind their families to attend the national convention 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM JULY 23-27, 1941 
fine Protessional Program Interesting Scientific Exhibit 
(;sreat Technical Exposition Delightful Entertamment 
(;00d Fellowship—Reunions Seashore Sports and .\musements 
vention Program and announcements begin: gy on page 451 this issue Make your hotel reserva- 
now. Phone your ticket agent for fare to Atlantic City. For hotel and transportation information see 
Apr Journal pages 376 and 377 

















READY! Griffith & Mitchell's Pediatrics 


Just Off Press! This New (3rd) Edition is in all realitv a brand new work 
because the entire book was virtually rewritten by Dr \. Graeme Mitchell It 


has been broadened in scope, and made even more useful—more practical It 


W art) now covers not only the diseases of children, from infancy through puberty, but 


also the growth, development and management of the normal child and measures 
epri\o¥ to keep the healthy child well 


Dr. Mitchell has included the newest treatments in complete detail He gives 
s vou the latest knowledge of vitamins and the new diets There are chapters on 
mental and emotional growth and development and coccid:odomycosis. The very 


\N latest application of endocrinology to pediatric practice is included. There are ex 
SLA tensive chapters on diabetes and intantile paralysis and particular attention is given 
+TEN such important subjects as the common cold, influenza, common poisons, hemorrhage 


in the newborn, asphy Xla neonatorum, et« 








This New (3rd) Edition will prove indispensable to every physician concerned 
with treating the ill child and safeguarding the health of the well child 
j I ( sk t MUD I 1) kr a I y i t nsy i 
\ Mitcuri., M.D h ‘ Medi I y 
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Visit the SAUNDERS EXHIBIT at Atlantic City 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY Philadelphia and London 
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‘Safest Venereal 


Preventive Is The 
Standard Condom’ 


U.S. Public Health Group 
Rates Prophylactic As 
Superior To Mercurials 


Cuicaco—Safest method (exclud- 
ing the avoidance of exposure) of 
preventing syphilis and gonorrhea is 
to use a “condom of standard type,” 
following by a thorough washing of 
the genitals and adjacent parts with 
soap and water within one hour of 
exposure, the special joint committee 
appointed by the American Social 
Hygiene Association and tbe U. S. 
Public Health Service to investigate 
the chemical and mechanical preven- 
tion of venereal diseases,, recommends 
in a recent preliminary report in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, published here. 

In the absence of a condom, the 
committee lists the following pro- 
cedures: (A) Thorough washing with 
soap and hot water. (B) After urina- 
tion, inject 6 cc. of 2 per cent strong 
protein silver solution, or other ef- 
ficient, nonirritating germicidal solu- 
tion into the urethra and hold for 
five minutes. (C) Rub 33 per cent 
ointment of mild mercurous chloride 
(calomel ointment) into the genitals 
and adjacent parts. 





Skill Ie Needed 


The committee calls attention to the 
fact that for proper application of 
methods B and C, skilled attention 
and the use of a syringe are neces- 
sary and that the reliability of the 
condom method depends upon the 
freedom of the condom from defect. 

The committee also recommends 
that in view of the importance of 
these preventive measures, health 
education programs should include 
simple, frank and explicit directions 
as to chemical and mechanical pro- 
phylaxis, and that civilian, military 
and naval, medical and health author- 
ities have the obligation to provide 
the facilities through which such pro- 
phylaxis may be available when and 
where needed. “The authorities also 
have the responsibility for preventing 
the commission of fraud through the 
sale of worthless products to the pub- 
lic for the prevention of these dis- 
eases,” the committee declared. 

Members of committee are: Dr. H. 
H. Hazen, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; Dr. Ira V. Hiscock, New 
Haven; Dr. P. S. Pelouze, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. William F. Snow, New 
York City; the late Dr. Hans Zins- 
ser, Boston; and Ray H. Everett, 
Washington, secretary. 
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TROJAN BRAND 








THE FINEST QUALITY RUBBER PROPHYLACTIC AVAILABLE bal 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 
FAVORED BY THOUSANDS OF DISCRIMINATING CONSUMERS 


EVERY TROJAN PASSES A MODERN SAFETY TEST - MADE ON OUR 
SCIENTIFICALLY PERFECTED MACHINES. TROJANS ARE SOLD BY 
DRUGGISTS EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE PROTECTION OF HEALTH. 


TROJANS CAN BE PRESCRIBED WITH CONFIDENCE 
AND EVERY ASSURANCE OF QUALITY AND SAFETY 
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This photograph shows an agar cup-plate test 
made with Mennen Antiseptic Oil. The United 
States Government's standatd test method, as out- 
lined in Circular 198, Department of Agriculture, 
was used. Mennen Antiseptic Oil showed a pene- 
tration of 9 plus mm... . definitely antiseptic; 
total destruction of Staphylococcus aureus colonies 
took place to a depth of 7 mm 





Uses of Mennen Antiseptic OIL 


Clinical results in several thousand hospitals 
have proved that Mennen Antiseptic Oil 


. aids in reducing the incidence of impetigo and helps keep 
baby's skin free of rashes and infections; 

. is used in preference to aqueous or alcoholic solutions and 
ointments for the care of the skin in scarlet fever, measles and 
chicken pox; in these conditions it aids in preventing secondary 
infection of lesions due to scratching; 

. definitely relieves itching and burning sensations, and is 
soothing in its effect on the diseased skin; 

. is useful in the treatment of skin conditions such as 
Urticaria, Miliaria Rubra, and various forms of Pruritus; 


. is especially useful as an aid in treating various forms of 
dermatitis Venenata, such as poison ivy, oak ivy, and dermatitis 
due to dogwood, ash, and various types of shrubs and weeds; 


. . . because of its ability to relieve itching and burning sensa- 
tions, and its soothing effect, the Oil is a splendid aid in treating 
eczema and various forms of industrial dermatitis due to acids, 
alkalies, metallic salts, zinc, dust; also dermatitis due to raw 
petroleum, benzine, naphtha and shale oil; 


. is especially useful in treating burns of all types; 
. is very efficient in the treatment of secondary reactions due 


to ultra violet ray and X-ray therapy. 


Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Toronto, Ont. 


MENNEN CAaisepnc Oil 


At the Convention be sure to visit the Mennen Exhibit 
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HANKS to her physician and, in great measure, to DI-OVOCYLIN, “Ciba,” her 
stubborn menopausal vaginitis is under control. Prolonged estrogenic effects and 
fewer injections at longer intervals, make Di-Ovocylin* (the dipropionic acid ester 
of a-estradiol) a most convenient, economical and more pleasing form of therapy in 
many cases of menopausal disturbances, pruritus vulvae, genital infantilism, selected 
types of dysmenorrhea and amenorrhea associated with uterine hypoplasia. 
Available for short and less intense treatment, also when frequent dosage changes are 
necessary, are Ben-Ovocylin,* “Ciba” (a-estradiol benzoate) for injection, and Ovo- 
cylin,* “Ciba” (a-estradiol) suppositories, tablets and ointment. 

LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Words “Di-Ovocylin,” “‘Ben-Ovocylin,” 


and “Ovocylin” identify the products as a-estradiol dipropionate, a-estradiol 
benzoate, and a-estradiol respectively of Ciba’s manufacture, 


DI-OVOCYLIN 


THE ESTROGENIC SUBSTANCE WITH PROLONGED EFFECT 


CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


SUMMIT NEW JERS 
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THE NICKEL BANK 
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The old nickel bank finds itself on short rations. No 
longer is it necessary for the anxious parent to com- 
bine thrift with bribery when the child requires an 
aid in relieving the costiveness frequently occurring 
in children. 

Loraga has succeeded in meeting the needs of the 
situation A plain mineral oil emulsion, without any 
added laxative ingredients, Loraga has achieved a 
palatability and freedom from oiliness that even the 
most exacting taste will accept without remonstration. 

For children and for adults who need the gentle 
aid to evacuation that a fine, plain mineral oil emul- 
sion offers, Loraga makes available a preparation 
that has earned favorable professional recognition 
because of therapeutic merit. A note on your letter- 
head will bring you a liberal trial quantity of Loraga. 
Available in 16-ounce bottles. 
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WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., INC. 


LORAGA 2:2: 


New York City 
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PRACTICE of MEDICINE 


By Jonathan C. Meakins, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Medicine and Director of the De- 
partment of Medicine, McGill University; Physi- 
cian-in-Chief, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 
3rd Edition. 1430 pages, 562 illustrations, 48 color 
PRICE, $10.00. 
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plates. 


THE JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHY—“Here is 
a volume that may well take the place of many; 
it is perhaps the most comprehensive discussion 
of the practice of medicine ever published. It is 
well worth its weight in gold for its illustrations 
alone, a feature too often neglected in similar 
books. Its color plates depicting such conditions 
as traumatic asphyxia, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
gangrene, acrodynia, lead poisoning and many 
others are unforgettable, and as such are invalu- 
able to student and practitioner alike. The book is 
in a class by itself, and well warrants unqualified 





recommendation.” 


New Features in the Third Edition 


Additions have been made to general vitamin dis- 
cussion—with a particular addition to Vitamin B 
section. Secondary Pellagra discussion has been 
enlarged. Vitamin C has also been elaborated 
upon. Additions have been made on Subclinical 


Among the additions made to this new Third 
Edition are: a large new section on Chemother- 
apy of Pneumonia—sulphanilamide derivatives, 
sulphapyridine, and quinine salts; new material 


on Benign Lymphogranuloma (Boeck’s Sarcoid) ; 
a new section on Hydatid Disease: new sections 
on Arteriosclerotic Vascular Diseases and Syph- 
ilitic Cardiac Diseases: a new section on Trau- 
matic Shock (primary and secondary) and the 
theories proposed to explain it. 


Vitamin C Deficiency and an introductory discus- 
sion on Vitamin D. Vitamin K and Vitamin P 
sections have been added and there is new 
material on Hypervitaminosis. The section on 
Estrogenic substances used in treatment of Meno- 
pausal Symptoms - Stilbestrol - has been added. 





METHODS OF TREATMENT—The new Sev- 
enth Edition of this popular text covers all 
methods of treatment. incorporating the most 
recent advances in all types of therapy. By 
Logan Clendening and Edward Hashinger. 997 


pages, 138 illustrations. Price $10.00. 
FRACTURES, DISLOCATIONS AND 


SPRAINS—This volume leaves nothing to un- 
certainty in the management of fractures, cov- 
ering etiology, symptoms, diagnosis, manage- 
ment, handling of complications and transpor- 
tation of fracture patients. By J. A. Key and 
H. Earle Conwell, 2nd Ed. 1246 pages, 1224 il- 
lustrations. Price $12.50. 


MANAGEMENT OF OBSTETRIC DIFFICUL- 
TIES—Discusses in detail and illustrates the 
complications, emergencies and difficulties of 
obstetrics, and their treatment. By Paul Titus. 
2nd Ed. 968 pages, 368 illustrations, 5 color 
plates. Price, $10.00. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN—An atlas of skin 
diseases, describing all skin conditions, and 
recommending methods of treatment which the 
authors have found successful in their own 
experience. By R. L. Sutton & R. L. Sutton, 
Jr. 10th Ed. 1549 pages, 1452 illustrations, 21 
color plates. Price, $15.00. 
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THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 
3525 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me Meakins 


Also send me: 
( ) Attached is my check. 


i ‘atesones Sn oe eC RO eT Aen eee ee 


“PRACTICE OF MEDICINE” 
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Price. $10.00. 
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Be sure to go to the Annual Convention of the American Osteopathic Association if 
you can, and while there invest a little time in the examination of these good practical 


helpful books. 


Many of them are popular with osteopathic practitioners and several are 


used in the osteopathic colleges. If you are unable to get to Atlantic City then select two 
or three books to be sent to your office for five days’ examination. Keep up-to-date through 


the use of good professional books. 


Amberson—OUTLINE OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Excellent introduction or review, $4.00. 


Appleton—SURFACE AND X-RAY ANATOMY 
With 338 photogravure illustrations, $5.50. 


Armstrong—AVIATION MEDICINE 
Only textbook, 1939, 500 pages, 86 illus., $6.50. 


Bailey—EMERGENCY SURGERY 


Splendid work, 4th edition, 1940, 856 pages, 816 illus., $15.00 


Bailey—PHYSICAL SIGNS 
fest guide to surgical diagnosis. 7th edition, 1940, 322 pages, 
illustrations, $6.50. 


Bailey—PYE’S SURGICAL HANDICRAFT 


Good minor surgery. llth edition, 1939, $6.00. 


Barnhill—SURGICAL ANATOMY, HEAD AND NECK 


Second edition, 1940, now only $15.00. 


Barr—MODERN MEDICAL THERAPY ; 
Three volumes (1940), 3780 pages, 106 illustrations, $35.00. Au 
thoritative guide to successful treatment. Easy terms. * 


Best and Taylor— PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS OF MEDICAL 
PRACTICE 
Fundamental knowledge every physician needs. Second edition, 


1939, 1888 pages, $10.00. 


ee ean. APPLICATIONS OF SHORT WAVE 
CURREN 


Most 7 al work on diathermy (1938) $5.00. 


Bigger—BACTERIOLOGY 


Sensible handbook for physicians. ‘Sth edition, 1939, $4.25. 


Bohler—TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 
Reprint of Groves (1935) translation, 1059 illus., $10.00 


Brown—CLINICAL PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
Valuable history, 1941, 368 pages, $2.75. 


Cabot and Adams—PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
12th (1938) edition of this great classic, 868 pp., 


Cobb—FOUNDATIONS OF NEUROPSYCHIATRY 
Simplified introduction to a complex field, 1941, $2.50 


Conybeare—TEXTBOOK OF MEDICINE 


Very practical, 5th 1940 edition, 1150 pages, $7.50 


Copeman—RHEUMATISM 


Successful modern treatment (1939) $4.00, 


$5.00 


Corrigan—CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS OF SWELLINGS 
Differentiates every type (1939) $4.00 


Dickinson—CONTROL OF CONCEPTION 


Highest scientific authority, 2nd edition (1938) $3.50 


Dorcus and Shaffer—ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Helps in understanding patients, 2nd edition, 1939, $4.00. 


Eddy and Dalldorf—AVITAMINOSES 


ruth about vitamins and deficiencies. 2nd edition, 1941, $4.50. 


Fomon—SURGERY OF INJURY AND PLASTIC REPAIR 
A mine of surgical information, 1939, student edition, unabridged, 
1418 pages, 925 illustrations, $10.00. 


Gardiner—SKIN DISEASES 
Practical handbook, 4th edition (1939) $3.50. 


Geckeler—FRACTURES AND DISLOCATIONS 


One best method for each condition, 2nd edition, 1940, $4.00. 


Grant—METHOD OF ANATOMY 
Most modern textbook. 2nd edition (1940) 816 pages, 651 illustra 
tions, $6.00. 


Green—PATHOLOGY 
Standard manual, 16th edition, 1940, 1174 pages, 70! 
tions, $8.50. 


Groves—SYNOPSIS OF SURGERY 


Concise guide. Ilth edition (1940), 722 pages, $5.0 


Harries and Mitman—INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Practical clinical work (1940) 480 pages, $6.00. 


Hutchison—DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Clinical lectures. 8th edition (1940) 460 page $6.75. 


pages, 


Hutchison—INDEX OF TREATMENT 
eneyclopedic. 12th edition (1940) 1010 pages, $12.00 


Hutchison—FOOD AND DIETETICS 


Standard work. 9th edition (1940) 667 pages, $6.75 


Jamieson—REGIONAL ANATOMY 


"nexcelled anatomical illustrations, $1.50 to $3.5 


Kracke—CLINICAL PATHOLOGY 


interprets diagnostic tests, 2nd edition (1940) $6.00. 


Lowsley and Kirwin—CLINICAL UROLOGY 


Iwo volumes (1940), 1700 pages, 390 illustrations, only $ 


McGregor—SYNOPSIS OF SURGICAL ANATOMY 


For quick reference. 4th edition (1939), 676 pages, 648 illus., $5.0) 
Maher—ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHY 
p-to-date 3rd edition (1940), 350 pages, $4.00. 


Manson-Bahr—DYSENTERIC DISORDERS 


Cases increasing, be prepared, (1939), 627 pages, $8.00 


Mathews—PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Standard work, 6th edition (1939) 1500 pages, $8.00 


May—DISEASES OF THE EYE 
World famous manual, new June 1941 17th edition, 525 pages 
387 illus., 31 plates, 95 colored figures, $4.00 


Morris—PHYSIOTHERAPY IN GENERAL PRACTICE 


Treatment you can give. (1939), 284 pages, $4.50 


Portmann—OTORHINOLAR YNGOLOGY 


Surgical technique (1939) 685 pages, 675 illustrations, $12.59 


Savill—CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Standard work. Ilth edition, 1939, 1168 pages, $9.00. 


Stedman—PRACTICAL MEDICAL DICTIONARY 
internationally famous American standard work, 14th edition 
(1939), 1325 large pages, thumb indexed, $7.50. 


Tidy—SYNOPSIS OF MEDICINE 


For quick reference, 7th edition, 1939, 1200 pages, $6.00 


Tidy—MASSAGE AND REMEDIAL EXERCISES 
Thoroughly practical, 4th edition, 1939, 470 pages, $5.2 


Tchaperoff—RADIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 


Includes 286 beautiful photogravure illustrations, $46.00 


Walker—DERMATOLOGY 


Standard work, 10th edition, 1939, 400 pages, 109 color plates; $7.) 


Watson-Jones—FRACTURES 
Most complete and up-to-date, 2nd edition (1941), 745 pages, 
1040 illustrations, $13.50. 


Walker and Strauss—SEXUAL DISORDERS IN MALE 


Up-to-date Treatment (1939), 262 pages, $3.00. 


Wiltsie—CHRONIC INTESTINAL TOXEMIA 
Colonic therapy (1938), 280 pages, $3.00. 
Yeomans—SCLEROSING THERAPY 
Injection treatment of hernia, hydrocele, varicose veins, and 
hemorrhoids by four greatest experts, all for $6.00. 





THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. 


Including William 
Wood Books 


BALTIMORE 











The speed and simplicity of the auto- 
matic rifle is now available to you in the 
preparation of your local anesthetic. 

With the Anestube, all you need do is 
slip the container into the frame of the 
syringe as illustrated and you are ready to 
inject. No mixing of the solution; no guess- 
work; no errors; no broken barrels. 

If you have never experienced the ease, 
convenience and safety of the ready-to- 
use anestube cartridge, ‘mail the coupon 
below for a combination offer; you'll find 
it saves you many minutes per injection 
and engenders peace of mind. 


*"Monécaine—The Ideal Local Analgesic in 


Journal of the American College of Proctology) 


*"Technic of Local Anesthesia in Expanded 
Tonsillectomy"— Meyersburg (April 3, 1940 
—Medical Record) 


NOVOCOL CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 
2921-23 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Toronto @ London © Buenos Aires @ Rio de Janeiro 





, 


The word Monécaine js the registered trademark of 
Novocol Chem. Mfg. Ca: besa designating its - 
product, 2-isobutyl amino ethyl amino benzoate. 





MONOCAINE... 
in metaL cap ANESTUBES 


/ 
for Effective... Safe... Convenient LOCAL ANESTHESIA! 
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‘AS SIMPLE AND RAPID 


At Loading a Gun 






And—the anesthetic solution in Anes- 
tubes—Monicaine HCl—will provide a 
new experience in profound, safe, unevent- 
ful local anesthesia. Mondcaine has been 
used in more than 20,000,000 injections— 
on all types of patients. In a recent article, 
an Otolaryngologyst reports, "The ideal 
anesthetic . . . should rapidly produce a 
painless operative field . . . possess natural 
vasoconstrictor properties without impair- 
ing tissue vitality ...be sterilizable without 
deterioration . . . and be readily adminis- 
tered. Monécaine HCl meets these exact- 
ing requirements’. 


Proctologic Surgery"— Brenner (Vol. 12 No. 3 a EL PE SS SET aD 


NOVOCOL CHEMICAL MFG. CO. Inc. 
2921 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York — 
Gentlemen: You may enter my order for the following: 
ANESTUBES-Scc 
0 4 tins of 12 #5 Anestubes with #5 Size 
Anestube Syringe at the combination rate of.......... $10.00 
C0 1 tim of 12 2S Size Amestubes.............cccccscccccceeeeseees 
(CD 4 tins of 12 #5 Size Anestubes...................004 
(0 Literature on Monécaine HC! 


Dr. 
Address me - 
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We invite you to 


Booths 135-136-137 


at the 1941 Convention of 


The American 
Osteopathic Association 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


JUNE 23-27, 1941 


* 


You'll receive scientific literature on 
canned foods of especial interest to the 
Osteopathic profession. ... You'll receive 
a useful souvenir of the Convention. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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A MODERN WAY 
TO COMBAT 
CONSTIPATION 





@ Osteopaths realize that a quick and violent bowel movement is not a scientific way to 
relieve common constipation—in fact, it may even cause it. 


@ Combat constipation in a modern, intelligent way. Use Saraka to supplement 
manipulation. SARAKA should help put the patient on the road to satisfying relief. 
SARAKA supplies needed gentle “bulk” to help reeducate the intestinal muscles — 
exercise them and strengthen them by giving them something to work on. 


@ SaRAKA IS DIFFERENT. The bulk it forms is soft, not rough ; smooth, not harsh; jelly- 
like, not oily. There is nothing else exactly like SaraKa. In addition to bulk it con- 
tains a gentle vegetable aid to elimination. It supplies “softage,” not roughage—soft- 
age with a plus*—for dual action. 


@ Give Saraki a real trial. Let this modern method help your patients to more health- 


SARAKA 


ae eee rane Se FOR UNDER-WORKED INTESTINES 


Story of Constipation,” an 
illustrated, educational booklet suit- 








able for patient distribution. Fill in DEPT. 400 UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO., INC. 
and mail coupon today. BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
*Bassorin plus frangula 
ais Sep U.S oe. OF. I a ai ce ae 
a alas re ee Cee Bie oe eee i om 
PD <a iic tant eee eee eee Kee ee 





Please send me free copy of “The Inside 
Story of Constipation.” 
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—_ SPECIAL GROUP 
o\* einen - (Middle-Aged and 
be : Aged) 



















EXPECTANT 
VT SYNERAS and NURSING 
AMINS amd MINERA MOTHERS 


















ADULTS 
VI-SYNERAL 


VITAMINS amd MINERAL 















ADOLESCENTS 





VI-SYNERAL 


VITAMINS mu MINERAL 





INFANTS and 
CHILDREN 






ONLY VI-SYNERAL SUPPLIES CALCULATED POTENCIES 
OF VITAMINS AND MINERALS FOR EACH AGE GROUP 


VITAMIN AND MINERAL DEFICIENCIES ARE USUALLY MULTIPLE. 


THE VITAMIN-MINERAL NEEDS OF AN ADULT DIFFER FROM THOSE OF AN INFANT 
—OR THE MIDDLE-AGED. 


@ VI-SYNERAL,* the original multiple vitamin-mineral concentrate, is the only 
ethical product supplying specially balanced potencies for each age group: (1) 
INFANTS and CHILDREN, (2) ADOLESCENTS, (3) ADULTS, (4) EXPECTANT 
and NURSING MOTHERS, (5) SPECIAL GROUP (Middle-aged and Aged Patients). 




















LET’S GET VI-SYNERAL gives your patients an individualized dosage of vitamins and minerals 
TOGETHER, in Funk-Dubin balances. Each VI-SYNERAL product contains VITAMINS A, B,, 
DOCTOR! B.(G), C, D, E, and other B Complex factors, together with essential MINERALS: 
We weelld the wo calcium, phosphorus, iron, copper, iodine, manganese, magnesium and zinc. 
eae ee“ || Special Group VI-SYNERAL contains higher potencies of VITAMINS B,, Bz, Bs, 
os vig ee Nicotinic Acid and C. 
June 23-27. Literature describing each VI-SYNERAL product 
SEE YOU AT potency, together with sample, sent upon request. 
BOOTH NO. 15° 
U. S. VITAMIN CORPORATION, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


as VITAMINS ALONE ARE NOT ENOUGH! 
BECAUSE VITAMINS ARE BETTER UTILIZED WITH MINERALS 
VI-SYNERAL SUPPLIES BOTH! 
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with a new 1941 


PHILCO-YORK 


SINGLE-UNIT 
AIR CONDITIONER 


Scorching, humid days are ahead ... but your office 
can be delightfully cool and quiet, at a price that’s 
lower than ever! 

The Philco-York Self-Contained Air Conditioner 
brings you real, complete air conditioning at new low 
cost. And it will repay you many times over by mak- 
ing possible increased efficiency and a more pleasant 
atmosphere for your patients! Instruments, uniforms 
and all equipment stay clean and hygienic far longer. 

You enjoy a cool, quiet, stimulating atmosphere in 
your office on the hottest, most oppressive days. No 
hot, muggy discomfort ...no unpleasant medical 
odors... no dust from open windows ... no irritat- 
ing street noises! 

The Philco-York Air Conditioner is easily and 
quickly installed ... no plumbing . .. no wiring. Just 
plug into any electric socket. Be cool and comfort- 
able all summer . . . investigate now! 


Mail coupon for free booklet and full 
details of our Easy Payment Offer 


JOURNAL WHEN WRITING TO 


ADVERTISERS ll 





MODEL 76-A (Illustrated) 


®@ Cools and Conditions Room Air. 


e Dehumidifies. Moisture is wrung out of 
the air, leaving it cool, dry, stimulating. 


e Draws in Fresh, Outside Air. 


e Filters Out Dirt, Dust and Pollen. A boon 
to hay fever sufferers! 


e Circulates the Air. 

e Shuts Out Street Noises. 

e Removes Stale, Stuffy Inside Air. 
e Gives Pure Air All Year "Round. 


THERE’S A PHILCO-YORK AIR 
CONDITIONER FOR EVERY SIZE 
ROOM, NOW PRICED AS LOW AS 


$1292 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 585 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mail me the beautiful, illustrated Booklet on the Philco- York 


Single-Unit Air Conditioners, together with details of your Easy 
Payment Offer to professional people. 








NAME 
ine COUNTY 
CITY. STATE 
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Restore Normal Circulation 
) AND Away GO 


Sore, stiff, overloaded, achy, 
painful muscles. 


@ To supplement Osteopathic procedure in 
the re-establishment of normal circulation 
and relaxation of the 
Symptoms due to increased irritability muscles, most Osteo- 
pathic physicians regard 
Penorub as the ideal ad- 
juvant. Penorub has re- 
markable cooling and 


+ 






is a frequent chief complaint %) 


, PEACOCK’S BROMIDES - 


is a potent and reliable sedative 








of the autonomic or involuntary nervous 


system such as trembling, jitteriness, 


( = 
= 

, s 
| 


dizziness, flashes of heat, frequent uri- 















nation or even fear of impending disas- drying action. It evap- 
ter are relieved by the administration orates quickly, after almost 
of Peacock’s Bromides. instant counter-irritant ef- S 
fects, stepping up local ¥ 
Each fluid dram contains Potassium circulation and at the same 
Bromide, 514 grs., Sodium Bromide, 5 time exerting marked | PENORUB 
grs., Ammonium Bromide, 2% grs., } ) analgesic influence in i. cal 
Calcium Bromide, 1% grs., Lithium ' : deeper tissues. 


Bromide, '% gr. Total: 15 grs. of the 


combined purest Bromides in each fluid 


dram. Alcohol 6%. é = i 4 
OD PEACOCK SULTAN CO. | | 
Pharmaceutical Chemists 
4500 Parkview, St. Louis, Mo. | 
| 








Diarrhea Take It In Time 


n 
| f Just a day or two of light nourishment prepared from Mellin’s 
nrancy Food as suggested below will usually avert an intestinal disturb- 
ance that might develop into a serious diarrhea if not taken in 
hand at the first appearance of loose stools. 


Mellin’s Food* . . 4 level tablespoonfuls 
W ater (boiled, then cooled) 16 ounces 


Give one to three ounces every hour or two until the stools lessen 
in number and improve in character. 

The mixture may then be strengthened by the gradual substitution 
of boiled skimmed milk for water until the quantity of skimmed 
milk is equal to the normal quantity of milk used in the baby’s 
formula. Finally the fat of the milk may be gradually replaced 
by skimming less and less cream from the milk. 





Directions for using Mellin’s Food are left entirely to the physician. 


Seat ane t0 Giyttem Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


*MELLIN'S FOOD: Produced by an infusion of Wheat Flour, Wheat Bran and Malted Barley admixed 
with Potassium Bicarbonete — consisting essentially of Maltose, Dextrins, Proteins and Mineral Salts. 
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al the Feak of chelivily 


Chronic arthritis leads the field in its 
ability to incapacitate wage-earners for 
long periods of time. 

Taking the skilled worker away from 
his trade at the height of his earning- 
power, arthritis presents an important 
economic problem in addition to its diffi- 
cult medical aspects. 


ERTRON —A Systemic Treatment 


It is Ertron which brings systemic im- 
provement in arthritis and restores the 
worker to his trade. 

With Ertron, the joint symptoms im- 
prove, and more—a measurable increase 
in muscular strength is observed on the 
grip dynamometer; appetite improves; 


the mental attitude changes from de- 
spondency to optimism. 


Ertronize the Arthritic 


The proving-ground for Ertron has been 
its use in cases which have resisted ordi- 
nary methods of treatment for years. Its 
effectiveness in these resistant cases has 
been so outstanding that it has entirely 
changed the prognostic picture in chronic 
arthritis, 

The success of Ertron in leading clinics 
and in thousands of cases in private prac- 
tice is justification for its widespread use. 
Considerably important in evaluating re- 
sults is the fact that Ertron does not contain 
analgesics —relief is real, not palliative. 


Ertron is supplied in bottles of 50 and 100 capsules 


NUTRITION RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


4210 Peterson Avenue, Chicago 
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KARO IS SAFE IN 
DIGESTIVE DISORDERS 


1. In Vomtling—Karo conveniently increases the caloric 
value of any indicated milk mixture, thin or thick. This en- 
ables diminution in the volume of each feeding and helps 
maintain nutrition without undue gastric irritation. 


Kugelmass: *‘Newer Nutrition in Pediatric Practice.”’ 1940. 


2. In Listentton—Dextrins in Karo are not fermented 
by most intestinal bacteria. And maltose, dextrose or sucrose 
are not present in sufficient amounts to cause irritation or 
fermentation conducive to intestinal distention. 


Marriott: **Infant Nutrition.”’ 1930. 


3. In LNarrihea—When dextrins supply the added car- 
bohydrate in infant feeding formulas, the flooding of the 
intestinal tract with excessive amounts of easily fermentable 
sugars is avoided. Karo thus makes a safe carbohydrate ad- 
dition to protein and acid milk mixtures. 

Wright: “Infant Feeding.” 1935. 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF KARO 
IN GLASS AND IN TINS IS IDENTICAL 








RG ns ee eect 37.4% ] oz. volume.... 40 grams 
NR ck ae wwe 18% 120 cals: 
ee en * > 4 ee —— 
IN a scitnivlatnataiate 4% Se Meet soer es 90 gg 
Invert Sugar......... 3% 90 cals. 
Minerals............ 0.6% l teaspoon...... 20 cals. 
Moisture............28% l tablespoon. ... 60 cals. 


(Karo—Blue Label) 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY .« 17 BaTTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tne importance of good pos- 
ture to good health is universally recognized. 
It is conceivable that many of your patients 
who have minor posture defects can be 
helped by a scientific support. Instead of 
sacrificing comfort and anatomical regard 
in quest of current style objectives, they 
can enjoy improved health and better 
appearance by wearing a foundation gar- 
ment scientifically designed as an aid in 
maintaining the proper use 


of the body. 
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CAsAP 


For thirty years, S. H. Camp & Co. has main- 
tained consistent research to produce gar- 
ments for general wear, as well as for 
postoperative, hernial, maternity and other 
prescription conditions; garments which give 
anatomically correct support to patients 
with postural problems. Camp Supports pro- 
mote better posture and produce a pleasing 
silhouette safely. We believe that your con- 
sideration of Camp Supports in this light will 
be helpful to many of your 
patients. 


Sige 


S. H. Camp & Company, Jackson, Michigan 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Surgical Supports @ Offices in New York; Chicago; Windsor, Ont.; London, 


England 


@ Expert Camp service is available in good stores everywhere. Never sold by door-to-door canvassers. 
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PROGRAM FOR FOOT SCHOOL 
Municipal Auditorium 


9:00 to 10:00 A.M. 


10:00 to 11:00 


11:00 to 12:00 


1:30 to 


2:30 to 


3:30 to 


4:30 to 


5:00 to 


5:30 to 


2:30 P.M. 


3:30 


4:30 


5:00 


5:30 


6:00 


Committee Room No. 10 


ATLANTIC CITry 


JUNE 22, 1941 





Registration. 


Applied Anatomy and Physiology of the Foot and 
Leg—Dr. Geo. Rothmeyer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Technic of the Examination of the Foot and Leg 


Case.—Dr, H. E. Clybourne, Columbus, Ohio. 


Osteopathic Care of the Foot and Leg Patient. Dr. 
James A. Stinson, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Osteopathic Technic for the Treatments of Foot and 
Leg Conditions. 


Drs. Clybourne, Rothmeyer, and Stinson. 


Posture and the Short Leg Problem.—Dr. C. R. 
Starks, Denver, Colorado. 


Treatment of Varicose Veins. Dr. J. O. Watson, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Importance of Shoes, Lasts and Leathers in the 
care of the Osteopathic Foot Case.-—-Dr. H. E. Cly- 
bourne, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Latest Development in the Care of the Foot 
Case as Developed from the Results of a Year's Re- 
search Work at the Philadelphia Osteopathic Hos- 
pital and College.—Drs. H. E, Clybourne and George 
Rothmeyer. 


The lectures given by the above men will be supplemented by mo- 


tion pictures and slides. 


This course is given under the auspices of the Lockwedge Shoe 
Corporation and is without charge to all members of the American 
Osteopathic Association who are registered for the American Osteo- 
pathic Association Convention. 
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LOCKWEDGE SHOE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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MAY WE HELP 


. . . to make your convention a success 


. . . by showing a complete line of effective 
endocrine and vitamin products 


. - - you select the correct formulas for your 
patient needs 


. . . by offering you a 10% discount during 
convention week 


ASSURANCE: all E.F.C. products are processed and standardized to the U. S., 


Pharmacopeia and National Formulary, Federal and State Pure Food 
and Drug requirements. 





Please pay us a visit at A.O.A. Convention Booth No. 165 





ENDOCRINE FOOD COMPANY 


Laboratories at 4409 Park Ave. 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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IT’S REVOLUTIONIZING 
FOOT CORRECTION! 


Doctors all over the country are wearing 
and prescribing this great footwear ad- 
vancement. Wouldn't you like to try it? 
Conformal Footwear Co. @ St. Louis 


BE SURE TO SEE THIS 


AMAZING NEW SHOE 
AT THE CONVENTION— 


FREE TRIAL 
Fitting aT BOOTH 18 








© WRITE 

for full details 
and nearest 

dealer’s name 










IT MOULDS to Fit and Support 
Each Individual Arch by This New 
Exclusive PLASTIC PROCESS! 
















tains sealed inside it a special the shoes and walk a few steps. 


plastic material which becomes Your weight at the ball and heel a cd. 

temporarily soft like putty when the causes an upward LIFT under , 

shoes are placed on our Electro- arches, moulding insole to your 

Conformer for a few minutes. own special arch requirements E 


FOR MEN and WOMEN 


THE PLASTIC INSOLE con- THEN YOU MERELY put on 
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“THIS ONE THING WE DO” 


m 
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DAVIS & GECK, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






@ Chalk up an error for the fielder, but don’t call 
in a substitute when you want to provide real relief 
from the pain and swelling caused by the injury. 
Prompt application of Numotizine is of definite 
value in relieving pain and congestion from trauma, 
just as it is in controlling the symptoms of inflam- 


mation due to infection. 


NUMOTIZINE 


on its established therapeutic actions: 
1. Local and systemic analgesia. 

2. Increased circulation in injured area. 
3. Adsorption of exudates. 


The effectiveness of 
4. Decongestion and reduction of swelling. 


N U M 0 I IZINE Numotizine is supplied in 4-0z., 8-o0z., 15-o0z. and 
in alleviating traumatic and in- 30-02. jars, 
flammatory discomfort is based 






RESEALABLE GLASS JARS .. . NO CONTAMINATION . . . NO WASTE 


NUMOTIZINE, INC. 


900 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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blessings, . on thee little man... 


The blessings of sunlight and simple, quiet existence 
are often beyond the realization of today’s children. 
Numerous cases of borderline deficiencies are being 
constantly observed by the profession. 

Studies* in groups of all ages have shown that 
CocoMALT added to the diet results in substantial 
gains. The vitamin-mineral character of COCOMALT 
| supplies important nutrients in diets of young and 





old . . . vital elements that must be present in optimal 
amounts to insure vibrant health. COCOMALT is a 
delicious beverage that acts as an incentive to drink 
more milk. 


ocoma it. . contains calcium, phosphorus, iron, vita- 


mins A, B:, D, G ... Quick energy and body building nutrients. 






— 
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ROSS PNEUMATIC DILATOR 


Arteriosclerosis ae sapaesheitinineiesiiinsamatin eat 
Chilblains 


Intermittent Claudication 
Diabetic Ulcers 






A NEW DEGREE OF RELIEF 


In the treatment of occlusive vascular disturbances of 
the extremities, the value of intermittent venous con- 
striction is firmly established in the literature, 

Now, with the development of selective timing as 
presented in the new Burdick RC-2 Rhythmic Con- 
strictor, treatments may be individualized to meet 
the requirements of each case, and better results 
may often be expected. 









FOR RECTAL DILATION 
& PROSTATIC MASSAGE 


The Ross Pneumatic Dilator has no hard surfaces to cause 
trauma. It is fitted with air tight rubber covers into which 
air is instilled by a strong rubber bulb. These rubber covers 
are inexpensive and are discarded after each treatment. 
This insures uninterrupted sterility of the apparatus. 

To appreciate the exceptional advantages of the Ross 
Pneumatic Dilator it must be used. Since experience is 
the best demonstrator of fact, we are prepared to prove 
what we claim. 


If you are not thoroughly pleased, return within ten (10) days 
from date of order and money will be cheerfully refunded. 


See it at Atlantic City Convention, booth 55. 
Sold only to the profession—$10.00 


JOSEPH R. ROSS 
254th St. & Riverdale Ave., New York, N. Y. 





























THE NEW 
Dual Timing 


RHYTHMIC 
CONSTRICTOR 


PROFESSIONAL PRESTIGE 








RC-2 


is simple to operate—silent—reasonably priced. The periods 
of constriction and release are timed separately with the Dual 
Timer so that any desired technic of timing may be em- 
ployed. 


Available for rental at reasonable rates 


Visit Booth No. 97 at the Convention. See the Rhythmic 
Constrictor and other outstanding equipment. 


te BURDICK CORPORATION 


MILTON, WISCONSIN 





THE BURDICK CORP. 


Milton, Wisconsin Dept. AOA-6-41 


Please send me full information on the New 
Burdick Dual Timing RC-2 Rhythmic Constrictor. 




















The prestige of the profession in the eyes 
of the public can be enhanced by informing 
them as to the thoroughness of osteopathic 
education. 


An effective method is to use the moving 
picture on osteopathic education prepared by 
this College. It can be had without charge 
for use in organizations, lay groups and 
schools. Write for a reservation. 


COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


1721 Griffin Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SO OFTEN THE CAUSE OF METATARSALGIA 


Not infrequently pain originating from the meta- 
tarsal region is due to faulty foot posture. Ankle 
pronation, the forerunner of longitudinal arch 
weakness in the normal foot, transfers weight 
bearing from the fourth and fifth to the first and 


second metatarsals, imposing unnatural stress and 





strain on articular surfaces and ligaments, result- 


al le 60% eed ; ene 
Tigiel ete gemaion, = Ee Go coed On, OF ing in pain, weakness, fatigability, ankle edema. 


associated with flattening of the weight is carried 
of the longitudinal arch by the heel, 30% by the : , 
and pain upon walking outer metatarsals, 10% Health Spot Shoes are specifically designed to 
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Short Leverage Osteopathic Manipulation in the Shoulder Girdle for 


Myositis, Neuritis, Bursitis and Synovitis* 


JOHN A. MacDONALD, D.O. 


Boston 


This paper is designed to offer suggestions for 
a particular type of osteopathic manipulative treat- 
ment in disablements of the shoulder girdle. One 
finds himself somewhat embarrassed in the beginning 
because of trouble with nomenclature. There has 
been a great deal of loose talk among x-ray men, 
orthopedic surgeons and osteopathic physicians. Too 
many refer to a glenoid synovitis as a glenoid bursitis. 
It must be remembered that a synovial sac is one 
thing and a bursa is another. Yet people talk glibly 
about glenoid bursitis, sternoclavicular bursitis, and 
even coracohumeral bursitis although at that junc- 
a is neither bursa nor synovial membrane 
at all. 


The conditions considered herein include three 
related items: Myositis, the least serious except for 
occasional severe permanent damage; neuritis, the 
most serious as to pain and function; bursitis and 
synovitis, the most serious as to extreme pain and 
disablement and the persistence of both. 


_ If these inflammatory states in the shoulder 
girdle, and elsewhere, are to be treated by manipula- 
tion, a precise method is necessary to ease the pres- 
sure on the affected surfaces with a minimum of 
irritation. In the use of the manipulation to be sug- 
gested. the svnovial sac and the bursa, when afflicted 
present the same problem except in joint injury and, 
in the case of the bursae, when they contain stones 
or crystals. 


It will be seen then, that we use any of the com- 
mon names for difficulties in this region merely as 
vehicles for bringing forward the practical sugges- 
tion we have to offer, namely, that a short leverage 
direct pressure manipulation be employed instead 
of a long leverage manipulation in the treatment of 
synovitis and bursitis. Coracohumeral pressure and 
distortion of the acromioclavicular joint are stressed 
as most important mechanical causes, with the idea 
that the proposed short leverage manipulation will 
be found effective in the treatment of these two 
lesions. 


. “Delivered before the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the 
New England Osteopathic Association, Boston, May 10, 1941. 


Joint bearings are separated and protected by 
synovial sacs containing synovial fluid. Every bursa 
is also a sac filled with the same kind of fluid, but 
located under tendons where they ride over bones. 
The character of the tissue in joints and in bursae is 
the same. What happens to them, and the process, 
is the same. Probably the difference between the two 
conditions (synovitis and bursitis) is found in the 
greater mechanical hazard to the bursa because of 
the difficulty in maintaining release of pressure. It 
may be easier to maintain such separation after re- 
lease of pressure in a joint than after release of 
tendon pressure on a bursa. 


Treatment of the blood and nerve supply under- 
lies all osteopathic procedure. Various osteopathic 
lesions, remote from the terminal region, are to be 
treated to revitalize the tissues concerned at the 
terminal as well as at the sub-center. Whatever our 
expectation from spinal treatment in the acute and 
painful conditions mentioned, there is a tremendous 
and immediate demand for consideration of the acute 
area at the terminal end. Treatment of related spinal 
and rib lesions is most important if we are to revita- 
lize the afflicted tissue through vasomotion, even when 
the apparent result is poor as to comfort. This im- 
mediate necessity of treating the terminal end, or 
actually inflamed area, by osteopathic manipulation, 
is the problem. 


I am offering a suggestion from my own experi- 
ence. Certain operators in our work get satisfactory 
results in ways that I have not been able to use 
successfully. Bursitis, synovitis, and neuritis in the 
shoulder girdle region, or in any region, present a 
problem which I have not seen satisfactorily solved 
in average hands. Owing to the nature of the tissue 
involved, and the extraneous factors which enter 
into the cause of these conditions, such as focal in- 
fection, reflex states, and certain fatigue neuroses, 
care must be taken to cover the diagnostic ground 
to give due consideration to the possibility of such 
distant etiology. Whatever is done, in covering the 
general problems, there still remains the necessity 
for relief of the acute condition at the terminal 
region. 
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Whether the major cause is mechanical locally 
or not, some safe means must be devised to ease 
the mechanical pressure without irritating the oppos- 
ing surfaces. The principle of this procedure is ex- 
tremely simple. The object is to move one structure 
away from another in a corrective direction exactly 
following our most familiar and fundamental mechan- 
ical idea of manipulation; that is, one part of the 
structure is to be held in a fixed position, The part 
to be moved is subjected to a particular kind of 
leverage in order that separation between the two 
parts may be accomplished. 


In this question of acute states in the shoulder 
girdle, it seems that the highly desirable thing is to 
separate the coracoid process from the humeral head 
where, in all the cases I have seen, pressure exists. 
In my experience I have seen that it is very difficult 
to separate the coracoid process from the great tuber- 
osity of the humeral head. When the coracoid is 
directly pressing against the head of the humerus, 
or the head of the humerus against the coracoid, it 
is difficult to see how pressure on interior joint sur- 
faces, tendons, and bursae can be relieved. I believe 
when this pressure is eased, a fundamental change 
takes place in the whole shoulder girdle, particularly 
in the shoulder joint and all its associated structures. 
By the treatment suggested, I believe this objective 
is reached at once with a minimum of irritation to 
the parts. Cautious direct pressure, with carefully 
calculated force, may be used, instead of long lever- 
age, in which the arms or neck are used as levers. 


In this procedure, the simple principle of direct 
leverage is at once effective when the patient stands 
against the wall (with some light wool scarf over 
the shoulders if the wall is cold), with the heels far 
enough out from the baseboard to avoid the involve- 
ment of any balance reflexes, and the hands loosely 
hanging and loosely clasped in front. In this posi- 
tion there is no possibility of scapular movement, 
the major part of the postscapular area being pressed 
against the wall. (Similar but not quite as effective 
a fixed point may be obtained when lying supine on 
a not too soft table.) With the proper palmar pres- 
sure of both hands of the operator against the 
humeral heads, the coracoid process and the humeral 
heads must separate if they are not held by a primary 
state or previous local repair. With the palmar sur- 
faces of the operator’s hands placed so that pressure 
is avoided both on the bicipital groove and on the 
extreme upper margin of the head of the humerus, 
and care and caution are used as to the amount of 
pressure, it is my experience that these two struc- 
tures can be separated with a minimum of irritation 
and discomfort and, if they are successfully separated, 
it is mv experience that results are gratifying. 


Now, upon considering the manipulation de- 
scribed, it is seen readily that an associated lesion 
easily could block what good effects may be had 
from separating the coracoid and the humeral head, 
if indeed it might not actually prevent such a sepa- 
ration. Such an associated lesion is commonly seen 
at the distal end of the clavicular contact with the 
acromion. This condition alone can be completely 
disabling. The most common effect is a tendency of 
the distal end of the clavicle to ride upward and 
backward on the acromial process. 

I am familiar with the well-known manipula- 
tive procedure by long leverage; that is, moving the 
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arm in a certain way and holding the clavicle, and 
I know that favorable results have been had with 
this maneuver. But in my own experience, for every 
one I have helped I have had sad results with six 
or seven. On the other hand I have had very favor- 
able results with a very simple short leverage direct 
pressure manipulation. It is so simple it is difficult 
to describe. 


The objective is simply, by cautious direct pres- 
sure to push the distal end of the clavicle forward. 
A firm but careful grip on the cervicothoracic mus- 
culature on the affected side, one hand carefully and 
comfortably apposed to this area, while the other 
hand, with a well-studied grip, urges the distal end 
of the clavicle forward and slightly diagonally down- 
ward. (It will be seen readily that direct pressure 
downward is contraindicated.) The main thing in 
this manipulation, as well as the other, is that the 
fingers of the hand pressing the clavicle must be 
placed at least an inch or more away from the distal 
end on the posterior curve of the outer third of the 
clavicle. The manner of placing the hands on the 
tissue in these maneuvers is still just as important 
as it ever was—gradually applied and gradually re- 
leased pressure, no sudden thrusts (unless you want 
to take a chance). 


I must say that in my own experience using 
short leverage direct pressure I have been surprised 
and gratified at the difference in my results with 
these acute and sub-acute conditions as compared 
with long leverage manipulations I used long ago. 

A very important preparation in the approach 
to the treatment above described in the shoulder 
girdle is covered by an old procedure, almost as old 
as osteopathy itself; that is, the lifting of the ribs 
in the upper chest. The first and second ribs need 
no attention, as their elevation by the contracted 
scaleni seems to be part of a protective device in 
acute conditions of the shoulder girdle. There being 
no upward attachment as definite as the scaleni to 
raise the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, an intercostal 
gap is commonly seen between the second and third 
thoracic. That is to say, the rigid fixation of the 
first and second ribs by the scaleni with the con- 
traction of the intercostals lower down is most prob- 
ably (in my own mind I feel positively) an added 
irritant which has a tremendous effect on the various 
shoulder girdle pressures. 

The treatment is simple. Very expert rib adjust- 
ment is not needed. With the patient seated, one 
simply stands at the side opposite that to be treated 
and cautiously elevates each rib, seeking to widen 
the intercostal space between the third and fourth, 
fourth and fifth, and fifth and sixth; and lower 
spaces, if indicated. The most favorable point to 
make this lift on each rib, with the finger tips, is 
approximately in the mid-axillarv line, taking care 
to avoid pressure on the sensory integumental inter- 
costal terminals where they divide into two sensory 
filaments, one distributed forward and the other 
backward over the intercostal space. 

This treatment, in all probability, should be ad- 
ministered as the first part of the whole procedure. 
In the very first stage of the acute condition, eleva- 
tion of the ribs may be all that can be done and, in 
my experience, often gives astonishing relief. How- 
ever, this seems a temporary effect, and the complete 
procedure should have as its objective the release 
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of coracohumeral pressure and an acromioclavicular 
correction, if indicated. 

There are certain associated conditions which, 
so far as I have been able to learn, may not be de- 
tached or separated from the main problem of bursitis. 
And so at this point I shall enlarge my consideration 
by adding a more or less incomplete classification, as 


follows: (1 add bursitis for emphasis). 
MYOSITIS NEURITIS BURSITIS 
Brachial Brachial Any bursae under 
Cervical Cervical those tendons lead- 


Upper Thoracic Upper Thoracic ing to the humeral 


head. 
(I never have been satisfied with any treatment I 
have seen for sub-deltoid bursitis, except an 
occasional good result from surgical treatment 
for the removal of a bursal crystal or stone, but 
I believe that this basic treatment which aims 
to separate the coracoid process from the humeral 
head has the best effect I know in this condition.) 


The 
speak, of 


mechanico-manipulative treatment, so to 
the above conditions, in my experience, 
and in average hands like mine, has been fraught 
with failure. And the only reason I can see that we 
still are reputed to help such cases is that other sys- 
tems offer nothing but a dreary wait for the agony 
of the bursitis and synovitis to subside, leaving the 
natural repair products to obstruct recovery of func- 
tion. The reason these repair products are left is that 
through bitter experience no one, that I know, wishes 
to interfere with them. 


I am familiar with the proposition that there are 
highly skilled technicians who may be, and are, able 
to secure good results through ordinary manipula- 
tion in cases of bursitis and synovitis, but after my 
experience I do not attempt methods that seem to 
me to be precarious in these acute and subacute states. 
I believe that it is wrong to intimate to the beginner, 
the newcomer, or the person of moderate experience 
in our work that he can expect anything like safe 
and secure success in the ordinary manipulative treat- 
ment of bursitis and synovitis. Experienced osteo- 
pathic doctors, by and large, or the average rank and 
file operators, have seemed to leave out manipulation 
and to put such cases in positions of rest and take 
a chance on the long agony subsiding, bolstered by 
the hope that the products of repair may be taken 
care of later if function is to be restored. 


Now, we represent a manipulative therapy, and 
we propose to stick to manipulation with analysis but 
without quibble. In other words, we, as manipulative 
therapists, are the people to define manipulative ther- 
apy, and not those who don’t use it and advise against 
it because of the sad results from the long leverage 
type of manipulation. 


At this point, consider well all proposals from 
skilled technicians as to manipulation under anesthe- 
sia in this problem. I am sure we may further pause 
to consider the joint injection treatment and certain 
contra-toxin injection modalities, but we are to con- 
tribute an idea on the osteopathic manipulative possi- 
bility, since osteopathic manipulation has served us so 
well in so many ways in our history; so well, in fact, 
that we must not discard it in any therapeutic situa- 
tion. Since we represent osteopathic manipulative 
procedure, let us stay on the target with great expec- 
tation. 

I think it reasonable to propose that if two in- 
flamed surfaces can be separated without disturb- 
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ance, they are likely to improve, and there is a likely 
chance for inflammation to subside. Now, in order to 
clear the decks a little, and to indicate again that this 
is a special problem, and further that we are consider- 
ing solely the mechanical factor, let us mention once 
more the question of related factors in bursitis out- 
side the mechanical, and state that focal infection, 
from whatever source, and necrosis of any type in 
bones or articular tissue are to be considered before 
this mechanical field becomes a safe ground. That is 
to say, osteomyelitis, tuberculosis, organic devitaliza- 
tion of bone or articular tissue of any kind must be 
considered as a factor or factors in this problem. 
Calcification or crystal in bursitis may be included 
in this extra factor group, but with some reserva- 
tion. I'll content myself by stating that I have seen 
bursitis with calcification or crystal diagnosed by 
x-ray which responded to manipulative treatment 
with no more trouble than those without these pe- 
culiar deposits. Others I have seen surgically re- 
lieved, and I advise surgery in my cases where evi- 
dence of stone or crystal has been noted, if the bur- 
sitis is not promptly relieved by short leverage 
manipulation. 

Now that I have stated my proposition, let me 
elaborate a little. Short leverage or direct pressure 
(two names for the same thing) manipulations are 
successful, in my opinion, in the above mentioned 
cases, and are indicated for the most comfort, ac- 
complishment, and safety. I feel that we are all on 
the spot and under fire in using the word “safety”; 
I mean safety for the doctor as well as the patient. 
Now to get on the target. We have inflamed muscles, 
nerves and articular tissues in articulations in bur- 
sitis, synovitis, neuritis, and myositis. I find in my 
experience that most operators give sedatives, local 
and general. They chemicalize the whole systemic 
body and wait for the active process to subside so 
that it may be treated locally. As to tissue acidosis, 
rheumatism, fatigue, exposure, trauma, and focal in- 
fection, we'll drop those formidable names from now 
on, This consideration is of a method, or plan, which 
is devised to reduce distortion and to ease or remove 
pressure on articular surfaces and shift the direction 
and intensity of muscular pull; in a word, to adjust, 
by manipulation, with minimum irritation. We are 
agreed that many cases of bursitis, synovitis, neuritis, 
and myositis persist long after the first cause has 
subsided, and that the factor prolonging the agony 
in these conditions is the effect of muscular pres- 
sure, distortion, and fixation. Natural products of 
repair intrude in all natural protective processes, as 
we know. And this repair and protection is to be 
paid for at a high price in loss of function, if there 
is no means devised to cut down that price. Let’s 
propose to step in with a certain kind of expert care 
which we are reputed to have and, during this pro- 
cess, try to prevent the loss of function which fol- 
lows nature’s uncontrolled repair. 

Let me once more comment on the three related 
items: myositis, least serious, except for occasional 
severe, permanent damage; neuritis, more serious as 
to pain and function; bursitis and synovitis, third and 
last, the most serious as to extreme pain, disable- 
ment and the persistence of both pain and disable- 
ment. I said that tissue acidosis, rheumatism, fatigue, 
exposure, and focal infection are not considered here, 
but I refer in this way to them again to emphasize a 
point. We claim or we intimate, at least we allow it 
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to be known, that we treat these things with more 
success than others. May I say that we are on the 
spot with many sincere contenders in other systems 
who say that we are no better than they are and 
really not as successful, if a true comparison is made. 
It is up to us to help these cases by osteopathic 
manipulation of a more applicable type. By and large, 
and in average hands (which are most of our hands), 
we shall, in my opinion, never do it by long leverage 
manipulation, From my experience, I feel confident 
that we can advance our chance to live up to our 
reputed ability by employing short leverage manipula- 
tion with proper consideration of all the phases of 
its application. 


Finally, I state the problem thus: In cases of 
bursitis, synovitis, neuritis, and myositis (without 
calcification or crystal in bursitis), first, we are to 
treat by manipulation the near or actually acute and 
active process. Second, we are to treat in a way 
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which avoids severe pain during the treatment. Third, 
we are to get results before the after-effect of repair 
limits the function to such an extreme degree as we, 
and everybody else, now accept. It’s a tough prob- 
lem, and I may be wrong; yet not all wrong, because 
I am sure I have seen something which I must say 
has given me courage to carry on in the treatment 
of these conditions. 


Keeping in mind the great service which may 
be given to a victim of repair, we propose to avoid 
that frightfully long road which the poor victim must 
travel, and which so often ends with complete or par- 
tial disability. We are best at this, I think, and I be- 
lieve we should determine to work toward a way 
which does not wait for the long, dreary road back 
from these disablements. I believe that further study 
along the lines here suggested will bring us to a dif- 
ferent and better result than we now accept. 
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A Brief History of Pediatrics 
and 
A Discussion of Some Diseases and Their Treatment on the 


Pediatric Service at the Los Angeles County Osteopathic Hospital* 


JAMES M. WATSON, M.D., D.O. 
Los Angeles 


In order to understand a subject, its history must 
be known. Naturally, as with other branches of medi- 
cine, the medical and surgical treatment of children 
was not at first in the hands of the specialist. Refer- 
ences to the medical care of infants and children as 
a part of religious ritual are found in the earlier med- 
ical treatises. For instance, circumcision was practiced 
among Egyptians and Jews as a religious ritual. The 
Egyptians are supposed to have practiced circumcision 
from the remotest antiquity. Circumcision is now per- 
formed as a rite in various parts of the world. The 
fact that some tribes use a stone knife indicates that it 
goes back to prehistoric times. The “Ebers Papyrus” 
contains among its fifty chapters one on pediatrics. 
Other chapters in the book discuss intestinal worms, 
ascites, and urinary disorders in children; also rem- 
edies for scabies and pediculi, body parasites, itching 
diseases, and screaming. 

Until recently the care of the newborn was left 
almost entirely in the hands of midwives and grand- 
mothers. (Even today it is difficult to eliminate them 
from the picture.) 

Hippocrates, 460-379 B.C., wrote extensively on 
the practice of medicine, including diseases of infants 
and children. Little or no change occurred in the 
method of practice until 110 A.D., when Soranus, a 
physician in Rome, in addition to extensive writings on 
obstetrics and gynecology. produced a book on diseases 
of women and children. He advocated the removal of 
the vernix caseosum with salt or bicarbonate of soda, 
cleansing the eyes with oil, and the feeding of the new- 
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born for the first two days on boiled honey. Today 
we use 7 per cent lactose or some salt and carbohy- 
drate combination. Later, according to Soranus, if 
breast feeding was not available, goats milk and honey 
were to be used. He advocated weaning the baby at 
one and a one-half to two vears of age. (The women 
today are lucky if they can nurse their babies for six 
months.) He taught that teething in children produced 
diarrhea and convulsions. 


Demosthenes Philalethes, 40 A.D., wrote a work 
describing children’s diseases, which has been lost, 
but quotations from it are found in Soranus’ writings. 
Alexandria flourished as a medical center from about 
300 B.C. until the beginning of the Christian Era. 
After Soranus came Galen (131-200 A.D.). He also 
wrote on the diseases of women and children, but not 
extensively. What he said was largely comments upon 
Hippocratic teaching. He was the last representative 
of the Greco-Roman school of medicine. 


In the Byzantine period, Oribasius (325-403 
A.D.), recommended humane and gentle teachers for 
children and considered it unnecessary to torment 
children with long days of study when they were be- 
ginning to learn. The greater part of their time 
should rather be devoted to games, because the bodies 
of children who apply themselves too arduously to 
the pursuit of learning deteriorate. 

During the Arabic period from (765-1258 A.D.), 
two names stand out: Rhazes, (860-932 A.D.), who 
wrote of smallpox and measles and a chapter on in- 
fantile diarrhea; and Avicenna (980-1036 A.D.), 
wrote the “Canon,” which was the textbook of medi- 
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cine until the seventeenth century. He wrote on every 
phase of medicine; including diseases of infants and 
children. He emphasized the importance of prenatal 
care. He advised a soothing syrup containing poppy 
for restless and crying babies (paregoric) and warned 
against the use of cathartics. 

During the medieval period there was little gain 
and much loss in the practice of medicine and surgery. 
The greatest contribution to infant welfare was found 
in the efforts of the church to check abortion and 
infanticide. 


In 787 A.D., Lathens, Archbishop of Milan, es- 
tablished the first asylum for abandoned children. 


Following the medieval period came the renais- 
sance, about 1453 A.D, Leonardo Da Vinci (1452- 
1519) employed experimental methods and stimulated 
scientific thought and for the first time questioned the 
views of Galen. Anatomic studies on the heart and 
pulmonary circulation were made by him. Vesalius 
(1514-1564), the famous anatomist, wrote his book 
on anatomy, which was the first scientific achievement 
of medicine. 

Now come the pediatric incunabula. These are 
late fifteenth century works on the subject which fol- 
lowed the introducticn of printing. There were some 
five of these written by different authors which were 
compilations from older authors, such as Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Rhazes with the addition of some inde- 
pendent observations and judgment based on their own 
observations. One monograph by Metlinger gave as 
its purpose to aid parents in caring for their children 
in health and disease. In his book there are sections 
on epilepsy, jaundice, protrusion of the bowel, ery- 
sipelas, smallpox, and measles. There was a chapter 
on physical and mental training of the child. He 
recommended bathing the child if it was slow in 
learning to walk. He taught that children should be 
obedient toward parents and reverent toward God. 
Ill-mannered children should be gradually but reg- 
ularly accustomed to good habits with kindness and 
punishment until their natures are formed. Punish- 
ment is praiseworthy when it is just,- but not too 
severe. A small fault in a child should be overlooked 
in order to prevent a greater one (Good practical 
psychology and what is needed today). 

Thomas Phayre (1510-1560), has been called the 
father of English pediatrics. He was the author of 
“Boke of Children,” the first book on pediatrics in 
the English language. Phayre was not only a physi- 
cian but also a lawyer. In the book he discusses various 
diseases and their remedies, including swelling of the 
brain, terrible dreams, the falling evil, palsies, stiff- 
ness of the limbs, stopping of the belly, worms, small- 
pox and measles, wakefulness and coryza. Phayre 
made no original observations but did arouse an in- 
terest in English readers on the subject, diseases of 
children. 

During the seventeenth century a period of 
marked intellectual activity occurred. During this time 
worked Harvey, Boyle, Francis Bacon, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Rene Descartes, and John Locke. John Locke 
(1632-1704), the philosopher, practiced medicine to 
some extent and his ideas based on the theory of for- 
mal discipline are of special interest to pediatricians. 
He advised that the child have plenty of fresh air, 
exercise and sleep, plain diet, no wine or strong drinks, 
little or no physic, and should not be too warmly 
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dressed. With the crude microscope of his day, which 
even then was an improvement on the compound 
microscope of Galileo, Marcello Malpighi discovered 
the capillary blood vessels. Santorio Sanctorius (1561- 
1636), described the thermometer for taking tempera- 
ture of the human body. 

Francis Glisson (1597-1677), was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Physic at Cambridge and a great anatomist. 
He was head of the committee of eight physicians 
who gathered the material for his monograph on 
rickets which was the first accurate description of this 
disease. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689), physician and 
epidemiologist, often is spoken of as the English Hip- 
pocrates. He believed in the simplicity of treatment 
and the healing power of nature. He wrote an orig- 
inal description of chorea and described scarlet fever, 
measles and bronchial pneumonia. Walter Harris, a 
pupil of Sydenham, wrote “De Morbis Acutis In- 
fantum,” printed in 1689. He expressed the idea 
that infantile diseases were due to some acid condi- 
tion. Today the idea of acidosis is on a more scien- 
tific basis. He treated tetany with calcium. The 
source of calcium was crab and oyster shells, conches, 
burnt ivory, etc. He thus used empiric remedies 
which have since been proved scientific. 

Richard Wiseman (1622-1675), described the 
King’s Evil now known as scrofula, which is in most 
instances tuberculous adenitis. Among the seven- 
teenth century writers on pediatrics was the American, 
The Rev. Thomas Thather, first minister of the Old 
South Church in Boston, who wrote a book entitled, 
“A Brief Rule to Guide the Common People of New 
England How to Order Themselves and Theirs in the 
Smallpox and Measles.” 

Jean Astruc (1684-1766), a French surgeon and 
obstetrician, wrote a manuscript on diseases of chil- 
dren entitled, “A General and Complete Treatise on 
All the Diseases Incident to Children from Their 
Birth to the Age of Fifteen with Particular Instruc- 
tions to Tender Mothers, Prudent Midwives, and 
Careful Nurses.” 

Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1682-1771), is 
linked with the origin of morbid anatomy. His book 
entitled “The Seats and Causes of Disease” recorded 
autopsies on children. It described congenital heart 
disease with hypertrophy and dilatation of the right 
ventricle, open foramen ovale, stenosis of the pul- 
monary valve, tuberculosis in an infant and prolapse 
of the urethra in a female infant. 

Fredrich Hoffman (1660-1742), professor of 
medicine, physics and chemistry at Halle, wrote two 
volumes on diseases of children with original contri- 
butions on infantile atrophy, mesenteric fever, chloro- 
sis, whooping cough, intestinal worms, diseases of the 
fetus and uterus, and was one of the first to describe 
rubella. 

The seventeenth century was important in scien- 
tific advancement in that it substituted scientific in- 
quiry based on accurate observation for abstract spec- 
ulation. 

During the eighteenth century other advances 
were made in pediatrics but still as before, no doctor 
limited his practice to the specialty. 

In the eighteenth century Nils Rosen Von Rosen- 
stein (1706-1773), wrote on the subject of pediatrics. 
He wrote on smallpox, diphtheria, worms, and whoop- 
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ing cough, warned against neglecting diarrhea (acute 
intestinal intoxication), and pointed out the harmful 
effects of overfeeding. He was opposed to cutting 
the frenulum of the tongue. 

William Cadogan (1711-1797), of Oxford and 
Leyden, wrote an essay upon nursing and the man- 
agement of children. The following is a quotation 
from it: “The mother who has only a few rags to 
cover her child loosely and little more than her own 
breast to feed it sees it healthy and strong and very 
soon able to shift for itself while the puny insect the 
heir and hope of a rich family lies languishing under 
a load of finery that overpowers his limbs, abhoring 
and rejecting the food he is crammed with until he 
dies a victim of mistaken care and tenderness of his 
fond mother.” Cadogan was an advocate of the in- 
fant welfare movement and ascribed to bad nursing 
and bad habits much of the sicknesses and deaths of 
children under five years. He warned against over- 
dressing and against swaddling clothes which he 
thought caused bodily distortions, and in contrast ad- 
vised loose clothing. 

George Armstrong, in 1767, established the first 
children’s dispensary which later became the chil- 
dren’s hospital. He wrote several essays on diseases 
of infants and children and has been called the pa- 
tron saint of preventive pediatrics. He wrote on in- 
ward fits, thrush, watery grippes, convulsions, and 
hydrocephalus internus. He described four cases of 
what appeared to be hypertrophic stenosis of the 
pylorus. And so on through the century great ad- 
vances were made in the knowledge of diseases of 
infants and children by men who did not limit their 
research or practice to that specialty. 

The advances made in biological sciences and 
general medicine at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century contributed greatly to the progress of pedia- 
trics. We are all familiar with the contributions which 
the advancement in basic sciences has made to the 
practice of medicine in general and the practice of 
pediatrics in particular, for instance, studies in growth 
and development, anatomy, histology, biochemistry, 
bacteriology, serology, immunology, and pathology. It 
was only during the eighteenth century that some 
members of the healing profession began to limit their 
practice to diseases of infants and children. Among 
these doctors were Bernard Marfan and Paul Rohmer 
among the French. Marfan in 1914 became profes- 
sor of the recently founded chair of hygiene and the 
clinic of infantile diseases. Among the Viennese who 
in the eighteenth century limited their practice to 
pediatrics are Bella Schick and Clement Von Pirquet. 


Among the English, John Burnell Davis (1768- 
1824), was a pioneer in sanitary reforms and espe- 
cially interested in infant hygiene. He was active in 
founding a dispensary for sick and indigent children 
in 1816 at St. Andrews Hill, London, where he was 
attending physician. He wrote a monograph entitled : 
“Cursory Inquiry into the Principal Causes of Mor- 
tality in Children.” He was credited with saving, “We 
are sorry to say that physicians know nothing of chil- 
dren’s diseases, but an old nurse is the best doctor.” 
Much of the progress in this age was due to advance- 
ment in the lines of hygiene and sanitation. Pediatrics 
at this time, the early eighteenth century, in England 
as in other countries was not a special branch of medi- 
cine. Diseases of children were for the most part 
investigated onlv incidentally by those who were prac- 
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ticing gynecology, obstetrics or internal medicine, This 
disregard of pediatrics as a specialty was continued 
practically up until recent times. In England it re- 
mained a dependent of internal medicine with few 
exceptions until the twentieth century. Noted English 
physicians active in the progress of pediatrics in the 
nineteenth century were John Williams Little, 1894, 
who gave his name to Little’s disease (infantile spastic 
paralysis). Also Sir William Jenner, who died in 
1898, was instrumental in differentiating typhus from 
tvphoid fever. Clemente Dukes, who died in 1925, 
described a condition called “Fourth disease,” also 
known as Dukes’ disease, which he differentiated from 
measles, German measles and scarlet fever. Among 
others, John Thompson (1856-1926), of Edinburgh, 
should be mentioned as a pioneer in the development 
and teaching of pediatrics. 

This brings us down to the twentieth century 
with a list of names too numerous to mention of promi- 
nent physicians active in pediatric research and limit- 
ing their practice to pediatrics. Physicians of every 
country have contributed to the progress. Pediatrics 
in the United States as a specialty has lagged some- 
what behind that in Europe. Since the World War 
it has made momentous progress. Diseases of infants 
and children and preventive pediatrics were not re- 
garded as a separate branch in the United States un- 
til the middle of the eighteenth century. Pediatric 
instruction in medical schools was first a by-product 
of obstetrics and gynecology. The American Pediatric 
Society was organized in 1888 and its first regular 
meeting was held in 1889. A special pediatric section 
was organized by the American Medical Association 
in 1880 and its first regular meeting occurred in 1881. 
From that period on, pediatrics as a specialty has been 
represented in practice by men limiting their work to 
that specialty and has been represented in medical 
education by full professorships and in hospitalization 
by separate services in general hospitals and by sepa- 
rate children’s hospitals. 

What, then, is the scope of pediatrics today? The 
teaching of children’s diseases in medical schools has 
grown tremendously in time and importance until 
today it is no longer a subdepartment of internal med- 
icine but is a major department in itself. The number 
of pediatricians in the United States is over 3,000. 
It is no longer a consultative type of practice but 
amounts to general practice with the age limit at 
puberty. Because of the introduction of preventive 
measures in the last fifteen to twenty years pediatrics is 
assuming a larger responsibility in preventive medicine 
and in public health service. The proper use of the 
pediatrician by the public and the profession must be 
predicated upon his special knowledge. The art of 
practice, and the skill which is a background. of the 
art, is perfected only through experience. The doctor 
specializing in pediatrics, particularly when in contact 
with the hospital and clinic, is training his diagnostic 
and therapeutic judgment so that he recognizes path- 
ological conditions earlier, enabling him to institute 
therapeutic measures sooner, and thereby markedly 
reducing the mortality rate and shortening the course 
of an illness as compared with the results of the gen- 
eral practitioner. 

So many conditions in infancy and childhood, be- 
cause of the more delicate and unstable biochemical 
and immunological balances of the growing child, re- 
quire rapid or early recognition and prompt treat- 
ment; for example, appendicitis or the conditions of 
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vomiting and diarrhea leading to acidosis or alkalosis. 
The reason why the well-trained pediatrician should 
be used by his colleagues is because of his greater 
knowledge based on experience and more intensive 
study of diagnosis and treatment, both preventive and 
curative, of the conditions arising in infants and chil- 
dren. Quoting from the introduction of the “1939 
Year Book of Pediatrics”: “The private practice of 
pediatrics, although limited by federal and state health 
programs and the better training of general practi- 
tioners, will remain because children have needs dif- 
ferent from adults. However, the number of ill 
children probably will be reduced through preventive 
measures. To remain successful in private practice 
the pediatrician must continue to lead in preventive 
measures and also include mental hygiene and ado- 
lescent problems in his field.” 


The general practitioners who have been treating 
children as well as adults know that they have failed 
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oftentimes because of their own lack of knowledge 
or lack of skilled advice and consultation which could 
have been given by a physician especially trained in 
the problems of infancy and childhood. 

The osteopathic profession also has been late in 
its recognition and support of the specialty, pediatrics. 
Many of the specialties, especially branches of surgery, 
have had representatives in the osteopathic profession 
for many years, but, as earlier in the M.D. profes- 
sion, pediatrics has been practiced as a side issue by 
obstetricians and gynecologists. The reason for this, 
perhaps, is that pediatrics is not so remunerative a 
field as the other specialties and also because 
babies are a by-product of obstetrics. Whatever the 
reasons for it, that condition should not be allowed to 
remain in our profession and practitioners should be 
encouraged to limit their practice to pediatrics in our 
osteopathic centers by being given the support of our 
schools and our profession. 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT ON THE PEDIATRIC SERVICE AT THE LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 


Dehydration in Infancy.—Dehydration is a condi- 
tion developing in infants as the result of many etio- 
logical factors. However, it is a pathological state 
that must be recognized early and combated actively 
in order to prevent a fatal termination. We meet 
with it in a high percentage of the infants sick with 
fever on our service. The younger the infant the 
greater the danger. Volumes have been written on 
the subject, but from the standpoint of the clinician 
it is absolutely essential to recognize it early, before 
it has reached an irreversible stage, and to treat it 
actively from the start. It is important, also, in con- 
junction with the dehydration, to decide whether there 
is an associated acidosis or alkalosis. The condition 
of acidosis is far more common, but in the presence 
of severe vomiting alkalosis may develop. 


Clinically, the condition of dehydration is recog- 
nized by the dry and red appearance of the mucous 
membranes, the reduced or absent turgor of the flesh, 
the dry skin which does not flatten out when pinched 
up into folds, the deep sunken eyes and sunken fon- 
tanels. 


Acidosis is recognized in part by the redness of 
the mucous membranes and lips, and hyperpnea in 
which the inspiration is very deep, like that occurring 
in the ketosis of diabetes. This acidosis, however, is 
not necessarily a ketosis but may be due to the reten- 
tion of acid wastes such as the acid phosphates which 
are not filtered through the kidney when the blood is 
concentrated by dehydration, and also when the blood 
stream is sluggish because of its reduced volume and 
high viscosity. Alkalosis, on the other hand, is sug- 
gested by a shallow, slow respiration and perhaps by 
symptoms of tetany. A blood count is often illumi- 
nating in determining the extent of dehydration which 
will be proportionate approximately to the degree of 
polycythemia. Severe dehydration in the infant is 
associated with a marked azotemia or nitrogenous 
retention. The actual degree of alkalosis or acidosis 
may be measured by the blood carbon dioxide com- 
bining power. In the treatment, therefore, of this 
condition of dehydration, besides the administration of 
water and glucose one must give the electrolytes, 
sodium chloride being the principal one. Ringer’s or 


Hartman’s solution however, are better suited for 
combating these states. In the instance of alkalosis 
with tetany, calcium chloride is administered in- 
travenously. 


In the milder cases of dehydration without vomit- 
ing, fluid by mouth is often adequate. This can be 
administered also by rectal drip providing there is no 
diarrhea. But where dehydration is moderate or 
severe and there is vomiting and diarrhea the in- 
travenous route is necessary. Where there is vomit- 
ing, fluids by mouth are not retained. When there is 
diarrhea, fluids pass through without being absorbed 
in sufficient quantity. Also in diarrhea and vomiting, 
electrolytes are being lost and these cannot be sup- 
plied other than parenterally. There are three com- 
mon parenteral methods: 


(1) Hypodermoclysis, given in the areolar tis- 
sue and using a physiological solution. 


(2) Intravenous injection wherein the solution 
does not have to be isotonic but may be hyper 
or hypotonic. However, the isotonic solution is the 
most applicable. This can be given by venoclysis, 
allowing the solution to run freely through a needle 
into a vein and controlling its flow with a clamp, or 
it may be introduced through a cannula tied into a 
vein and using the drip method. This latter method 
is very advantageous in the more severe cases of 
dehydration, and the fluids can be given slowly and 
continuously for hours at a time at the rate of from 
ten to thirty drops a minute. Glucose, 5 to 10 per cent 
in physiological salt solution, Ringer’s solution or 
Hartman’s solution, and citrated blood are given by 
this method. A blood transfusion should not be given 
until dehydration is overcome. (3) Intraperitoneal in- 
jection which is used especially for the administration 
of physiological salt solution. The technic is simple; 
the solution can be given in the home by using a 20 
or 22 gauge needle with a relatively blunt point and 
a 20 cc. syringe or a gravity apparatus. The point of 
puncture is in the mid-line below the navel or left 
lower quadrant of the abdomen. Care should be taken 
not to transfix any of the abdominal viscera between 
the needle and the posterior abdominal wall. The salt 
solution is absorbed very quickly by the lymphatics of 
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the peritoneum. Whole or citrated blood, properly 
typed and cross matched, may be given in the same 
manner. Whatever may have been the original cause 
of the dehydration, whether vomiting or diarrhea or 
profuse diaphoresis coincidental with inadequate fluid 
administration, the dehydration with its sequential 
biochemical changes becomes a distinct pathological 
entity which has to be treated. Anoxemia and high 
fever may result from dehydration. If, as is often the 
case, infection initiates the process it, too, must be 
diagnosed and properly treated. Common infectious 
causes are nasopharyngitis, otitis media, mastoiditis, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, intestinal infections, and uri- 
nary infections. Virus infections may also initiate the 
dehydration. 

Chorea.—Chorea of the type described by Syden- 
ham is considered to be a manifestation of juvenile 
rheumatism. Today it is believed by many to be the 
result of vitamin deficiency, especially vitamin B com- 
plex and vitamins D and C. The rheumatic infection 
or toxin affects the brain. Its pathology is considered 
to be a low-grade meningoencephalitis associated with 
hyperemia, round cell infiltration of the cortex and 
pia-arachnoid and also the striate nuclei (putamen 
and caudate); sometimes cultures of non-hemolytic 
streptococci or diplococci are found and sometimes 
thrombi. - The average eosinophile count is 7.6 per 
cent, suggesting some allergy. The serum calcium is 
found by Warner to average 9.66 mg. per cent as 
compared with a 10.41 per cent normal. I myself 
have noticed a less than normal blood calcium in a 
number of cases of chorea. Wherever this is found the 
patient should be treated with viosterol and ultra- 
violet light. The results of tests of the spinal fluid are 
usually negative, but may show mild pleocytosis with 
increased tension, increased glucose and decreased 
calcium. These last two findings are characteristic 
of an encephalitis and when present are often asso- 
ciated with the more severe types of chorea called 
chorea insaniens and chorea gravis, with which an 
endocarditis and high fever are often associated. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to go into the diag- 
nosis and differential diagnosis. 

Our best results have been secured by the use 
of the typhoid paratvphoid vaccine intravenously. This 
is given, starting with % of 1 cc. intravenously and 
repeated daily in increasing doses and continued from 
ten days to two or three weeks. Following its ad- 
ministration there should be a chill and a rise of tem- 
perature to 104 or 105 F., although one sees patients 
improve with much less severe reaction. We keep 
the patients in a dark, quiet room, feeding them an 
easilv digestible, nutritious diet containing considerable 
quantities of fresh fruit juices. In the more severe 
cases, feeding by nasal tube is sometimes necessary. 
We give them about 200 mg. of cevitamic acid daily 
and either a syrup containing all of the B complex, 
bv mouth, or a solution containing thiamine chloride, 
nicotinic acid, and riboflavine and the B filtrate hypo- 
dermically, also large doses of viosterol and vitamin A 
as carotene in oil. 

As sedation we give codeine sulfate from one- 
half to one grain about one hour before injection of 
the typhoid vaccine. We also use luminol (phenobar- 
bital) hypodermically or orally. We have not used 
nervinol (phenylethylhydrantoin). 

We have not found that general measures with 
manipulative treatment have given us nearly the re- 
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sults that the typhoid vaccine has. During conva- 
lescence, manipulation, high vitamin feeding, ultra- 
violet light irradiation, and iron and arsenic are help- 
ful tonic measures. 

Care of the patient should be such as to avoid 
recurrence the next year at the same season. No un- 
due nervous or mental strain should be permitted. All 
foci of infection should be removed. A regular regime 
with lots of rest should be insisted upon. High vitamin 
intake should be insured. A course of ultraviolet ir- 
radiation and osteopathic manipulative treatment 
should be given. These measures will go far toward 
preventing the recurrence of the chorea. 

Staphylococcic Septicemia.—Considerable atten- 
tion has been devoted of late to staphylococcic septi- 
cemia. We have one or two cases on our service each 
year. We find that when the condition localizes itself 
mainly in the epiphyses of the long bones, most com- 
monly the upper end of the humerus, the prognosis 
for life is better. But when the infection involves the 
heart valves or lungs, mortality is nearly 100 per cent. 
The staphylococcus aureus or albus may invade the 
blood stream from the nasopharynx or sinuses, from 
a lesion on the skin such as a boil or a furuncle, 
particularly if it is on the face and has been tampered 
with mechanically. I have seen cases where the 
primary skin lesion was on the chest wall and on the 
lower extremities. The staphylococcus invades the 
blood by way of the capillaries producing infected 
thrombi, which are then carried throughout the body, 
producing the many metastases. The blood culture is, 
of course, at first positive and may remain positive 
in spite of treatment, especially in those patients where 
the body reaction is inadequate and in those with a 
vegetative endocarditis. Such cases are very likely 
on blood count to show leukopenia and thus may be 
mistaken for a while for typhoid fever. 

Staphylococcic infections are more likely to oc- 
cur in the younger than in older children. Meningeal 
symptoms may be present, although they are usuall) 
caused by toxic meningismus rather than by true 
meningitis. The temperature is likely to be septic, 
especially in the pulmonary cases or when vegetative 
endocarditis is present. The pulmonary cases and 
heart cases have a much higher mortality than when 
the infection is mainly confined to the bones. One 
of the first symptoms besides the general malaise and 
the febrile movement of the onset has been in several 
cases a severe pain in the right shoulder, due to an 
epiphysitis of the upper end of the humerus. If the 
reaction is good, the blood count will be from 25,000 
to 40,000 leucocytes with a high percentage of poly- 
morphonuclears. But in cases where the reaction is 
poor, as has been said before, there may develop a 
leukopenia identical with that of typhoid fever. This 
is an agranulocytic reaction. In the case of a vege- 
tative endocarditis a precordial murmur may or may 
not be present, but the pulse will be extraordinarily 
rapid and there will likely be embarrassment of the 
pulmonary circulation associated with cyanosis and 
dyspnea. I have found in several cases ante mortum 
clots in the heart at autopsy. In such cases the prog- 
nosis for life is very bad. 


Our present treatment is the administration of 
large doses of staphylococcic antitoxin intravenously 
and repeated immunotransfusions of 100 to 300 cc. 
twice weekly. Immunotransfusions, of course, cannot 
be given during the first two or three weeks, as it takes 
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that long to make the vaccine and give it to the donor. 
The fulminating cases, therefore, cannot receive this 
treatment. They can, howevet, be given a staphylococ- 
cic antitoxin. We give as much as 500,000 units 
within a few days. Staphylococcic bacteriophage, 
especially an autogenous one, has been mentioned in 
the literature as useful. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to use this as our laboratory is not prepared to 
make it. It can be given intravenously and also locally 
in any focus of infection. Of course, high vitamin 
intake 1s essential, especially vitamin C and we find 
that large doses of eschatin (adrenal cortex hormone) 
intramuscularly, improve the patient’s strength and 
sense of well-being remarkably. 

The associated osteomyelitis is treated conserva- 
tively by members of our Orthopedic Department. 
They do not operate but immobilize the affected part 
and drain only if soft tissue fluctuation develops. Of 
course, if sequestra develop, their removal can be aided 
mechanically. In cases where empyema is present, 
intercostal negative drainage can be used or rib resec- 
tion according to the election of the surgeon. Lung 
abscesses in staphylococcic bacteremia are usually 
multiple and often miliary, when, of course, surgery 
is of no avail. One of our cases which recovered had 
multiple osseous lesions and involvement of the upper 
lobe of the right lung with empyema. This case had 
been diagnosed as one of infantile paralysis because 
of meningeal symptoms and pain and weakness in 
the right arm. When the patient reached the hospital 
the meningeal symptoms were found to be due to 
meningismus and the pain and weakness in the right 
arm were due to epiphysitis of the upper end of the 
humerus. The focus of infection was a sinusitis. The 
X-rays were negative for osteomyelitis for some ten 
days. Our mortality rate has been about 50 per cent, 
including those with leukopenia. Recently I had a 
patient, a boy 4 years of age, with leukopenia and toxic 
shock, who recovered with the use of sulfathiazole and 
transfusions. There is a residual osteomyelitis of the 
lower end of the right femur which is healing. 


Acute Lymphatic Leukemia.—I want to mention 
acute lymphatic leukemia in children mainly to inquire 
if anyone knows of any treatment that might prove 
effective. I have had several cases in which I used 
quinine bisulphate in large doses with marked im- 
provement in clinical symptoms associated with great 
reduction in the blood count. In one case the blood 
count dropped from 250,000 lymphocytes to 50,000 
within a few days. This case also showed epistaxis, 
multiple petechia in the skin, several large ecchymoses, 
a temperature of 103 to 104 F., enlargement of the 
spleen and liver and of the cervical and inguinal lvmph 
glands. Coincidental with the drop in white count 
the fever left and the clinical symptoms improved 
greatly, This case, however, was removed from the 
hospital and we were not able to follow it any further. 


Acute Rheumatic Fever—Time will not permit 
a discussion of the clinical manifestations of acute 
rheumatic fever or its differential diagnosis. Staphy- 
lococcic septicemia has been mistaken for rheumatic 
fever. The former naturally does not respond to 
salicvlates. The case of acute rheumatic fever which 
is found in the hospital exhibits multiple joint involve- 
ment with pain in, and fusiform swelling of, the joints 
and usually associated with or preceded by some an- 
gina. There is a mild or moderate leukocytosis of 14,- 
000 to 15,000 with an increase in polymorphonuclears. 
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The temperature is moderate, running from 101 to 103 
F., and with one or two degrees daily fluctuation. Not 
all cases are associated with endocarditis but when it 
is present a mitral murmur may be heard, and the 
apex beat may be heaving in character, displaced to 
the left, and accelerated beyond the normal tempera- 
ture ratio. Of course, in rheumatic carditis, all kinds 
of cardiac murmurs may develop. Pericardial fric- 
tion rubs and arrhythmias may also be heard. 


Our treatment is the standard one of large doses 
of salicylates, usually sodium salicylate, with an equal 
quantity of sodium bicarbonate by mouth. Patients 
will receive from 60 to 280 grains daily. We give 
enough to control the symptoms of pain and tempera- 
ture. Sometimes we use aspirin instead of sodium 
salicvlate. When the salicylates by mouth are not tol- 
erated, we give them by rectum. After a cleansing 
enema, we give the total daily dose of sodium salicylate 
and two to four ounces of starch water with an equal 
quantity of sodium bicarbonate as a retention enema. 
To our cases we always administer large vitamin 
doses, especially vitamin C. Splinting and the appli- 
cation of methyl salicylate under cotton to the joints 
with the addition of external heat always seems ac- 
ceptable to the child. <A light but nourishing diet of 
an alkaline ash residue is given. The patients are kept 
absolutely in bed until the sedimentation and pulse 
rates are normal. They are allowed to get up only 
slowly and very cautiously, especially if there have 
been any cardiac complications. During convalescence 
anemia is combated with iron and arsenic and general- 
ized ultraviolet light irradiations. Our cases are given 
at least one osteopathic manipulative treatment daily, 
consisting of general spinal mobilization and relax- 
ation, the thought being that it aids the body reaction. 
In the cardiac cases before ambulation, passive and 
active exercise are recommended. I am very dubious 
as to the value of a tonsillectomy after rheumatism 
has been established in the organism. It perhaps has 
some prophylactic value. The removal of an infected 
tonsil of course relieves the system of that much of 
a load. In several cases I have seen acute fulminating 
endocarditis immediately following tonsillectomy. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the mucous mem- 
brane of the nasopharynx and the sinuses can be a 
focus of infection as well. Once the infection in- 
volves the heart we know that removal of the tonsils 
cannot effect a cure. As far as I know, sulfapyridine 
or sulfanilamide are of no value. The most im- 
portant factor of treatment is long-continued rest in 
bed for weeks or months until the pulse rate and 
sedimentation rate are normal. In cardiac decompen- 
sation we use digitalis, morphine, and oxygen. 


Congenital Hypertrophic Pyloric Stenosis.—In 
the Los Angeles County Osteopathic Hospital the 
newborn are kept in the obstetrical ward from ten 
days to two weeks. In so far as vomiting in this con- 
dition often starts after that period or at least becomes 
more characteristic, most of our cases come from the 
outside onto our pediatric service, rather than being 
transferred from the newborn service. In years past 
we have treated a few medicinally, that is, with atro- 
pine, thick cereal feeding, luminol, transfusions, etc. 
However, this technic requires a nursing setup which 
we do not have. It requires practically special nurs- 
ing which we cannot supply. Therefore, as soon as 
the diagnosis is made, we resort to surgery, doing 
the Ramstedt operation. As is well known, the pre- 
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and postoperative care is the most essential part of 
the treatment. The surgical technic is relatively 
simple. 


We prepare our babies with the use of intravenous 
salines and transfusions of citrated blood. The anemia 
and dehydration must be overcome before surgery. 
Sometimes the transfusion is repeated after surgery. 
It takes from 24 to 48 hours to prepare the infant. 
Sufficient time must be taken and the surgery is never 
considered to be an emergency measure. An ether 
anesthetic is usually emploved, although some opera- 
tions are done under local anesthesia. The complica- 
tions following surgery, such as hemorrhage, jaundice, 
hyperpyrexia and vomiting may be minimized by the 
proper presurgical preparation and a gentle and rapid 
operation. 


The postoperative care may include more intra- 
venous saline injections with glucose and a transfu- 
sion, but this is not invariably the routine. Then water 
by mouth is given starting with a dram every hour 
and increasing during the next twelve hours to an 
ounce every two hours. In 24 hours and sometimes 
sooner, a formula may be given. Mother’s milk is 
preferable and may be started in doses of an ounce 
every three hours. Some pediatricians prefer the 
four-hour interval. If vomiting occurs, the amount 
is reduced and the interval lengthened. Adequate 
fluids are in the meanwhile given by hypodermoclysis. 
Usually on the third day a full normal formula may be 
given. On our service we rarely use mother’s milk 
because of the expense. I find one of the dried milks 
such as Drvco or Olac quite satisfactory. We have 
often used evaporated milk formulas with good results, 
although I think there is more tendency to regurgita- 
tion on evaporated milk. 


A word might be said regarding the dressing of 
the abdominal wound. I find that a heavy collodion 
dressing covered by a square of oiled silk which is 
fastened all around the edges by adhesive is a valuable 
protection against wound infection. The collodion also 
gives support to the skin edges, taking some of the 
tension off the skin sutures. When one is ready to 
remove the skin sutures, the collodion dressing is 
taken off and then reapplied. 


Streptococcic and Pneumococcic Meningitis —We 
are having success, especially in some postoperative 
mastoid cases, with sulfapyridine. We never had had 
any success with the specific pneumococcic or strep- 
tococcic serum alone in meningitis, especially those 
cases of primary pneumococcic meningitis in infancy. 
As a result of our favorable experience with the 
sulfapvridine in the postoperative mastoid cases and 
as the result of the good reports in the literature we 
are looking forward with greater optimism to the 
handling of a disease which heretofore has been uni- 
formly fatal in our experience. 


The diseases discussed, are, of course, only a few 
of the long list of conditions we handle on our acute 
service in the Los Angeles County Osteopathic Hos- 
pital. But they constitute some of the most interesting 
of our problems. The pneumonias, other forms of 
meningitis, tetanus, infant nutritional problems which 
are very common in our service, would make most in- 
teresting subjects, but space does not permit. 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis is a disease which js 
dealt with constantly by the physician, and often 
overlooked. Whether he be a general practitioner or 
a specialist it escapes his attention, as it is often 
stealthily advancing while he treats the patient for 
another condition. The tubercle bacillus can invade any 
tissue of the body and produces acute or chronic 
lesions. 

There have been many popular articles written in 
the past decade stressing the great reduction in the 
mortality from tuberculosis, which is about one-fourth 
the death rate of 1904, the vear of the organization 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. This has 
tended to lull the laity and sometimes the physician 
into a false sense of security. Commendable as the ad- 
vance has been, “tuberculosis remains the greatest 
killer of man during the most useful period of his 
life.” To be exact the age period between 15 and 45 
years is the time of greatest toll.2 In the year 1933, 
71,000 people died in the United States of this dis- 
ease. This is nearly one-half more than the number 
of American soldiers who died in action or of wounds 
m the World War. 

The death rate from tuberculosis is only a frac- 
tion, of course, of what it was a hundred years ago. 
According to Chadwick,® in Massachusetts in 1842 
consumption caused 22 per cent of all deaths ; whereas 
now the rate is less than 2.2 per cent. Since 1918 even, 
there has been an encouraging decrease of all types of 
tuberculosis. In Massachusetts, which may be taken 
as a typical example, bone and joint tuberculosis de- 
clined from 104 cases in 1918 to 51 in 1937; tubercu- 
lous meningitis from 425 to 42; peritoneal tuberculosis 
from 100 to 13; and genitourinary tuberculosis from 
104 to 51. 

HISTORY OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Tuberculosis is one of the oldest diseases of which 
we have knowledge. There is evidence of it in the dis- 
torted joints and spines of prehistoric skeletons and 
Egyptian mummies. Hippocrates and Galen recognized 
the disease. In 1567 Paracelsus wrote about miners’ 
phthisis. Morgagni somewhat later suspected the infec- 
tiousness of tuberculosis and refused to perform nec- 

ropsies because of his fear of contagion. 


The death rate from tuberculosis reached its 
peak in the eighteenth century. This was in part due 
to crowding in cities and unhygienic conditions in gen- 
eral. Great impetus to the understanding of tubercu- 
losis was given by Stark, Petit and Baillie in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Later such great men 
as Corvisart, Laennec, Virchow, and Skoda added to 
the understanding of tuberculosis. 


With the scientific awakening in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, research in medicine reached 
an increasing tempo. Gerlach in 1870 found that milk 
from tuberculous cows transmitted the disease. Work- 
ers in laboratories were adding rapidly to our knowl- 
edge of disease. Virchow in Berlin had established the 
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first pathologic laboratory. In 1882 Koch discovered 
the tubercle bacillus, while such pioneers in sanatorium 
management as Trudeau and Dettweiler pointed the 
way to successful control of the disease. Somewhat 
later the revolutionary method of pneumothorax was 
introduced. 

TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS 

This disease is invariably transmitted from per- 
son to person, or from animal to man. But with the 
virtual eradication of tuberculosis in cattle and the 
extensive pasteurization of milk, these animal sources 
have been reduced to a minimum. 

The tubercle bacillus is resistant to drying, ordi- 
nary temperatures or even very low temperatures. It 
will remain alive for years. Thus it can be dissemi- 
nated readily by dust, food, articles of clothing, con- 
taminated drinking glasses, dishes, and household 
utensils. Wherever the tubercle bacillus remains alive 
outside the body, it remains a potential source of 
danger to some person. 

CASE FINDING 

A program which will result in the discovering 
of the maximum number of cases of tuberculosis at 
a minimum cost is one of the most important consid- 
erations of any control program. Its success not only 
depends upon detection of early cases and their treat- 
ment before they become infectious, but also upon the 
detection and segregation of those who are sputum 
positive. 

Plunkett® says, “the examination of contacts and 
of patients referred by physicians because of suspi- 
cious symptoms, has been most profitable in the yield 
of new cases of re-infection or adult type of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and has afforded a demonstration that 
the examination of adults in this group is considerably 
more important than the routine examination of school 
children as a means of discovering new cases.” 

This consideration is largely an economic one and 
is far from the ideal program to eradicate tuberculosis. 
McCarthy,® in speaking of Chadwick’s experience in 
Massachusetts, says, “Before proceeding with the actu- 
al testing they launched an educational campaign. They 
talked with groups of physicians, school and public 
health nurses, teachers, parent-teacher groups and 
clubs. There were announcements in the papers and at 
church services. The clinics were then organized and 
continued over a ten-year period. As time passed sev- 
eral changes were made in the original plans, as var- 
ious facts became evident. One of the most outstand- 
ing discoveries Dr. Chadwick reported, was that the 
use of the stethoscope on most children was a waste 
of time as it rarely revealed signs of tuberculosis even 
when present. After the first five vears the plan con- 
sisted of, first, a tuberculin test to find the infected 
children, then an x-ray of the positive reactors, and 
finally a physical examination of only those who 
showed evidence of the disease. 

“During the ten-year period more than 18,000 
cases of tuberculosis among children were discovered. 
At the end of the ten years the work was continued 
under the state and county sanatoria. There can be no 
question as to the great value of a project such as this. 
Its value would be even greater if it were not limited 
to school children but applied to the population as a 
whole.” 

It is becoming more and more evident that case 
finding must be applied to the population as a whole 
if tuberculosis is to be rapidly brought under control. 
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The experience of Edwards,’ of the Bureau of Tuber- 
culosis of the City Health Department of New York 
City, is illuminating. In an analysis of 225,000 chest 
x-rays of a cross section of the population about one 
and one-half per cent were found to have tuberculosis 
and that at least eighty-five per cent of those were 
unaware of the fact. 

It is not uncommon to find extensive tuberculin 
testing campaigns conducted among children in 
schools, yet the teachers and other employees go un- 
tested. The Jordans* present a dramatic instance of a 
teacher of chemistry who also directed the high school 
band. This instructor had advanced but unrecognized 
tuberculosis. He would often take a wind instrument 
and blow on it then give it back to some member of 
the band, thus directly transferring tubercle bacilli. In 
a survey of this school it was found that whereas 
the children as a whole were 15.72 per cent tuberculin 
positive, the members of the band were 33% per cent 
positive. Thus there was found a 100 per cent greater 
incidence in the member of the band than in the re- 
maining pupils! 

When tuberculin tests were performed on the 
teachers and janitors of the school, 49 per cent were 
positive and five of the 173 examined were found to 
have reinfection pulmonary tuberculosis. 

In Macon County, Illinois, of 705 teachers x- 
rayed, 315 were infected and nine were actively tuber- 
culous.® Lindberg, who made this survey concludes 
that “while the schoolteacher has no more tuberculosis 
than the average adult, next to the family he provides 
the greatest opportunity for close, prolonged contact 
with the school child. To require the teacher to provide 
a health certificate, including chest films, would serve 
to remove this reservoir of infection.” 

In x-ray examinations of 6,066 teachers in various 
parts of the country, 2.15 per cent were found to have 
tuberculosis in a stage necessitating observation or 
treatment. From these figures Lees'® estimated that 
among the 871,607 teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools 18,739 were tuberculous. Myers" in a 
study of this problem came to the same conclusion. 

In an examination of 3,600 Minneapolis school 
employees, sixty-eight showed evidence requiring fur- 
ther examination and six had tubercle bacilli in the 
sputum. 

From the facts just given one may draw the con- 
clusion that tuberculosis is a very wide-spread disease 
with many cases active; that case finding necessitates 
physical examination perhaps not so important in chil- 
dren as tuberculin testing and x-raying of all positive 
reactors; and that positive reactions in children are 
especially important as a clue to the original source of 
the infection, particularly, of course, among members 
of the family and often among the teachers. 

THE TUBERCULIN TEST AS A METHOD OF DETERMINING 
TUBERCULOSIS 

The tuberculin test is a simple skin test to deter- 
mine whether or not the germs of tuberculosis have 
gained entrance to the body, but it is no indication 
that the infection is active. It is declared by authorities 
on the subject that the tuberculin test is far more ac- 
curate than the Kahn test for syphilis.** Occasionally 
one reads an article questioning the value of tubercu- 
lin testing, but as long as the majority of those whom 
we respect as authorities do not hold this concept, one 
should proceed with the conviction that he is using an 
approved diagnostic procedure. 








The usefulness of tuberculin testing is proved 
not only in humans but also in animals. One can give 
tuberculin to normal guinea pigs and find no reactors. 
Yet when these same animals are inoculated with the 
living tubercle bacilli, a retest a few weeks later will 
reveal that they are now positive reactors. ** Again the 
experience of the veterinarians is convincing. They 
have found in postmortem examinations that tubercu- 
losis is present in animals which have been positive 
reactors. Since 1917 the tuberculin reactors among 
cattle have been reduced to less than one-half of one 
per cent in all but nine of the 3,314 counties of the 
United States; and whereas 40,746 were condemned 
for tuberculosis under government inspection in 
1917, only 2,385 were condemned in 1938. The vet- 
erinarians used the tuberculin test as the sole method 
of eliminating infected cattle from the herds regard- 
less of whether or not they appeared sleek and 
healthy. On the other hand, a less rigorous policy 
carried out in Britain in which only those animals 
were culled from the herds which had clinical 
manifestations, did not control the tuberculosis prob- 
lem. It is at once evident that this knowledge is 
also applicable to man. We must consider those who 
are tuberculin positive, regardless of apparent health, 
as potential sources of danger to themselves and later 
to others if they become “open” cases. They must be 
followed by periodic examinations if tuberculosis is 
to be brought under control and eventually eradicated. 

In the present-day concept, to disregard the find- 
ings of the tuberculin test would be paramount to dis- 
regarding the advice of surgeons that the acute ap- 
pendix is a surgical problem. 

Of all the methods the preferable is the one test 
using one or two applications of the purified tuberculo- 
protein developed by the research committee of the 
National Tuberculosis Association in cooperation with 
Parke, Davis and Company. For routine testing it is 
more economical to use the ten tablet size package. 
Each package contains ten c.c. of buffered sterile 
saline solution, which will make one hundred test 
doses when the ten tablets are dissolved in the 10 c.c. 
of the buffered solution. One tablet may be dissolved 
in one c.c. of the solution, previously drawn up in a 
tuberculin syringe. This procedure is recommended 
when only a small number of tests are to be per- 
formed. If all of this solution is not used at once it will 
een in the refrigerator for at least a week.'* The 
remaining tablets and buffered solution will keep al- 
most indefinitely even at room temperature. One-tenth 
c.c. of the first strength prepared solution (contain- 
ing .00002 mg. purified protein derivative) is injected 
intradermally on the surface of the forearm, after the 
skin has been cleaned with alcohol. When it is properly 
performed a small whitish wheal is formed. If the re- 
action is not positive within 48 hours, one tenth c.c. 
of the second test strength containing .005 mg. purified 
protein derivative) is injected intradermally and any 
reaction noted in 48 hours. The latter solution is 250 
times stronger than the former. If the weaker strength 
were not used first, the second strength might cause a 
severe local reaction in the very sensitive person. 

A positive reaction is manifested by swelling, red- 
ness, and induration, and sometimes by necrosis at 
the point of injection. The degree or intensity is de- 
termined largely by the size of the induration and the 
amount of edema. 

Recently the Vollmer patch test has gained in 
use and is favorably reported upon by Pearse, Fried, 
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and Glover.’® Seven hundred children were given 
both the patch and the intradermal injection tests, us- 
ing in the latter both first and second strength solu- 
tions. Their conclusions were that the patch test is as 
reliable as the intradermal test. 


The primary advantage of the patch test in chil- 
dren is that it obviates the use of a needle, which is 
frequently an ordeal for a child. It is suitable also for 
use in adults. The patch consists of a strip of adhesive 
I by 3 inches with two pieces of filter paper 1 by 1 
cm. saturated with tuberculin, with a similar sized 
piece as a control, placed between these and saturated 
with glycerin broth. It may be placed between the 
scapulae, over the sternum, or on the inner side of the 
arm, The skin is first defatted with acetone and the 
adhesive strips applied, pressing down well. The in- 
sensible perspiration dissolves the tuberculin and 
enough of this is absorbed to produce the reaction. 


The tape is removed in 48 hours, but the reading 
is not made for an additional 48 hours. If there is a 
positive reaction, vesicles or papules form on the 
reddened indurated area covered by the square of 
filter paper saturated with tuberculin. Sometimes re- 
actions are delayed for a few days. 

TO WHOM SHOULD THE TUBERCULIN TEST BE GIVEN? 

In order to detect and therefore stamp out tuber- 
culosis, it is best that those of all ages be tested, at 
least from one year to extreme old age. Most good 
can be done of course by the testing of children, 
since discovery of the disease early in life may lead 
to the original source of infection. Annual examina- 
tions should be encouraged, especially in the postpub- 
ertal vears, when the infections acquired in childhood 
most often cause the destruction of lung tissue. Young 
adults should also be subject to frequent examination. 
The great frequency of active tuberculosis, however, 
in the middle and advanced age groups is sufficient 
reason for routine tuberculin testing of these. 


NO DANGER IN THE TEST 

It may be stated emphatically that there are es- 
sentially no dangers in the administration of the tuber- 
culin test when the proper dosage of tuberculin is 
used and aseptic precaution observed. Nor is there 
any likelihood of stirring up foci of infection, even in 
the case of severe reactions. 

ADVANTAGES OF FINDING THE POSITIVE TUBERCULIN 
REACTION 


Certainly this subhead does not mean to infer that 
there are any advantages in having tuberculosis—but 
that if one does have an infection there are decided 
advantages in knowing about it at the earliest possible 
time. It is a warning that the germs of tuberculosis 
have entered the body, and though they may be in a 
latent state, there is the chance that they may spread 
in case of lowered resistance. It directs the attention 
to the urgent necessity of standing guard, of searching 
for spreading lesions at regular intervals by x-ray and 
fluoroscope. It often leads to finding the original con- 
tact, frequently in the family or among relatives, so 
that further spread of infection may be controlled. It 
is proof that the patient has the primary tuberculosis 
complex, or allergic state of the tissues. J. Arthur 
Mvyers,’* writing in the October, 1938, issue of The 
IVisconsin Medical Journal, states that “the re-infec- 
tion form of tuberculosis always develops on allergic 
tissue,” in other words, on tissue that was sensitized 
by an original infection. Further he says, “in sharp 
contrast to the first infection type of disease it causes 
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greater destruction of tissue and is responsible for 
practically all of the morbidity and all of the mortality 
from tuberculosis in the human family.” The re-in- 
fection type may appear in either the acute or chron- 
ic form. 

Again Myers says, “Another very important but 
well-established fact is that when symptoms are pres- 
ent to such an extent as to bring the patient to the 
physician for examination, 80 to 85 per cent of such 
persons have the disease in the moderate or far- 
advanced stage. Most of these persons are already 
disseminating tubercle bacilli to their associates and 
in most of them if treatment is successful at all, 
it is only after a long period of time, several years of 
isolation and surgical procedures. Therefore, our 
tuberculosis program must eventually consist of ad- 
ministering the tuberculin test to all apparently healthy 
human beings. X-ray films of the chest and other 
necessary procedures should be made of all adult posi- 
tive reactors, in order to find not only the lesions 
which are already extensive and communicable but 
also the lesions of recent development.” 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTACTS AND THE PHYSICIAN 


The recent survey of the Tuberculosis Committee 
of the American Student Health Associations, gives us 
needed information of the danger that lurks in the 
contact with those ill of the disease. At the University 
of Pennsylvania tuberculin testing revealed 85 per cent 
positive reactors among undergraduate students and 
93.6 per cent among medical students. At the Phipps 
Institute the incidence of apical in the college students 
was 1.5 to 6.7 per cent, but among medical students 
4.9 to 30.3 per cent, with a steady rise with age. In 
reports from the various medical schools in the coun- 
try there is proof of a rapid rise in positive reactors 
among medical students from the freshman year to 
the completion of internship. This rise is much greater 
than among other types of students. 

While the above figures are generally accepted 
as accurate, Brahdy™ in a recent study of tuberculosis 
in hospital personnel came to the conclusion that there 
is not such a general increase. He discovered the 
greatest rise in infection was among the tuberculin 
negative nurses. 

EXPERIENCE WITH TURERCULIN TESTING AT THE 
KANSAS CITY COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 

Following the general trend of the intensive appli- 
cation of existing scientific knowledge in the preven- 
tion of disease, we have been applying the tuberculin 
test on all patients entering the clinic for about four 
vears. We have not yet studied all the data and do not 
anticipate adding any startling news to the extensive 
general experience already extant on the subject, but 
the following figures are of interest: In the last 1,000 
cases given the first strength dose, 202 reacted posi- 
tively. In the remainder reacting negatively to the first 
strength, 102 were positive reactors to the second 
strength. 

This procedure has served to call the attention 
of the student and of the patient to the problems of 
tuberculosis. Furthermore many “suspects” have been 
discovered and more hygienic measures of living in- 
stituted. Again active cases of tuberculosis found, 
might not have been discovered without the aid of 
these tests. 

THE X-RAY EXAMINATION 
; It is the consensus that a patient who reacts posi- 
tively to the tuberculin test should be x-rayed regard- 
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less of age. The x-raying of children before puberty 
is largely for detecting hilar tuberculosis, which is 
nearly always benign in type. In rare instances the re- 
infection or adult type of tuberculosis is found which 
is always a serious condition. The aged very frequently 
are afflicted with tuberculosis, therefore all reactors 
should have a chest x-ray. The x-ray must not be 
considered an infallible guide, but it is certainly the 
most valuable means of diagnosis, especially of early 
cases. Some of the limitations of the x-ray are given 
below : 

1. Tuberculosis often attacks other parts of the 
body than the lung and this condition is usually beyond 
the detection of the x-ray. Sweany concluded that prob- 
ably 12 per cent of the infections are extrapulmonary. 


2. Calcification can not always be depended upon 
to verify that infection occurred. Miller says, “With a 
technic of examination based upon careful study, cal- 
cifications of tuberculous first infection is demon- 
strated roentgenographically in only about one-fourth 
of the existing cases. The superimposition of struc- 
tures of varying density, the factors of cardiac and 
intrapulmonary vascular movement and the minute 
size of many of the calcium deposits are responsible 
for this. 


3. When the usual single film is used in the antero- 
posterior view, considerable portions of the lung are 
hidden by shadows of the heart and diaphragm, as 
well as by other structures. Thus many foci are not 
brought into view. 


4. Again it is to be remembered that shadows cast 
by other diseases of the chest may closely simulate 
tuberculosis; for instance, pneumonia, abscesses, and 
calcification around emboli, or foreign objects, and 
even iodized oil have been interpreted as being of 
tuberculous origin. 

5. And finally we have the limitation of the inter- 
pretation of the radiologist. This is no inconsiderable 
factor as radiologists differ in diagnostic acumen, as 
do experts in any branch of medicine. However, in 
spite of possible errors that may be read into or out 
of the film, the x-ray remains our most valuable 
method of detecting tuberculosis. 


THE VALUE OF SERIAL X-RAY STUDIES 


Whenever a patient is tuberculin positive, serial 
x-rays should be taken throughout his life to detect 
the disease early. The ideal of course would be to 
have one yearly. In Facts'* from the Kentucky Tuber- 
culosis Association, is the following: “No longer do 
alert physicians wait for signs and symptoms to ap- 
pear because they know now that early tuberculosis 
is usually symptomless. No modern physician con- 
siders a physical examination complete without an 
x-ray of the chest. The x-ray reveals tuberculosis be- 
fore symptoms appear.” Hence the necessity of serial 
x-rays especially after puberty when active tuber- 
culosis begins to take its toll. 

“The experience of the Chadwick Clinic in Mas- 
sachusetts, where up to 1935, 400,000 school children 
had been x-rayed, is of the greatest significance. For 
the first two or three years after the onset of the adult 
type of pulmonary tuberculosis, the children had no 
symptoms and appeared to be perfectly well. The phys- 
ical examination of the chest revealed nothing ab- 
normal. In view of the apparent good condition of the 
children, family physicians as well as parents were 
loath to believe that the children were seriously dis- 
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eased. There was a tendency to disregard the inter- 
pretation of the roentgenograms made by the exam- 
iners. What was the result? In less than five years, in 
4.6 years to be exact, twenty-four of the 110 children 
whose records were analyzed, were dead, and in 
fifty-three of those living the disease was progressing.” 


In Cuba,?° in a mass x-raying of 10,949 positive 
reactors, the per cent of pathological findings varied in 
groups from different occupations, from about 70 per 
cent to approximately 4 per cent. The highest per- 
centages were in the unemployed, chauffeurs, me- 
chanics, and in the lowest professional groups. The 
necessity of reexamination of these from time to time 
can be readily seen, as well in those who had latent 
lesions. 


The trend of the times is indicated by legislation 
in a number of states. On Feb. 8, 1939, the senate 
of New York state unanimously passed a health act 
with the following proviso: “Such health service shall 
include the necessary personnel to afford adequate 
physical examinations, including x-raying of the chest 
of all pupils in vocational high schools.” In New Jer- 
sey in 1939, a law was enacted for compulsory tuber- 
culin testing of all pupils and x-raying of all positive 
reactors. This cost is borne by the state. Again in 
Maryland the State Department of Health provides 
portable x-ray and fluoroscopic units for isolated sec- 
tions, and services at local hospitals for the detection 
of tuberculosis. Anyone may be examined without 
cost! 


In conclusion one may state that tuberculosis is a 
widespread disease which is a challenge to the physi- 
cian and the social agencies of this country; that to 
eradicate tuberculosis in a relatively short time the 
physician must be ever alert to its frequent presence, 
and measures provided to bring the cost to a mini- 
mum or furnished free of charge by governmental or 
social agencies. 

SUMMARY 


1. Pulmonary tuberculosis is a widespread disease 
and is the commonest cause of death between the ages 
of 15 to 45. 


Journal A.0.A. 
June, 1941 
The disease is transmitted largely from person 

to person. 

3. The ordinary physical examination is inade- 
quate to discover early cases of tuberculosis. 

4. The tuberculin test is an accurate means of 
discovering the presence of tuberculous infection, 

5. The serial x-ray examination of the chest is 
the best method of determining the presence of active 
tuberculosis in the early stages. 

6. There is an increasing awareness on the part 
of the physician, the government, and the social 
agencies of the seriousness of the problem of tubercu- 
losis. 

Tuberculosis could be virtually eradicated with- 
in a decade if our present knowledge of this disease 
were universally applied. 
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RELAX IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Forget the cares of a troubled world and the tribula- 
tions of your own practice and come to Atlantic City the 
last week in June. A change of environment does anyone 
good and the environment at Atlantic City with its broad 
expanse of beach and fresh sea breezes are especially 
conducive to relaxation. Of course, you might be inter- 
ested in attending some of the sessions of the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation which is meeting at that time (June 23 to 27). Pro- 
gram chairman Dr. Walter W. Hopps, Jr., has worked 
hard and long to bring to this convention some of the 
most talented speakers of the pro- 
fession. He has built a program 
around the theme, “Osteopathy and 
the Public Health” which embraces 
many of the activities of osteopathic 
physicians in city, county and state 
health departments. 

In addition to public health sub- 





jects there will be presented papers dealing with osteopathic 
research in the basic sciences and in the study of those dis- 
eases which have a high mortality rate. One outstanding 
piece of research which will be described at this convention is 
that being conducted at the Kirksville College of Osteop- 
athy and Surgery, covering electromyographic studies of 
the osteopathic lesion. Among the common diseases 
which will be given particular attention are heart condi- 
tions and cancer. 

This issue of THE JouRNAL contains the complete pro- 
It begins on page 455. A story about the mag- 
nificent Atlantic City Auditorium 
where most of the activities will 
take place is found on page 450. 
Rules for registration, convention 
entertainment plans and other es- 
sential information for the guidance 
of the convention goer are contained 
on pages 451 to 453. 


gram. 
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M.D.’s MISREPRESENT FEDERAL RECORDS 

It is with misgiving and real reluctance that we 
go further into the discussion of the misrepresenta- 
M.D. propagandists, educators, 
legislative chairmen and society officers. Some ex- 
planation of such hesitancy was given last month, 
and somewhat more should be said now. 

There never should be a doubt that in any 
differences of opinion physicians still are looking 
constantly for that which will be best for the people. 
The public in general have been taught to hold a 
physician in high esteem. He is thought of as an 
honorable and a cultured person, one with a large 
outlook, an idealistic aim, an altruistic disposition— 
a gentleman. 

Physicians themselves know that in every calling 
there are unworthy individuals, but thev know also 
that in whatever circle an erring one be found, 
general it is better to try to correct him privately, 
without undue advertisement of the wrong. This, 
spite of the efforts of newspapers, the radio and the 
screen to make us forget true charity. When it be- 
comes necessary to prove chicanery upon the part of 


tion of records bv 


any person. in whatever profession, his entire pro- 
fession suffers. 
Surely in these days of stress and revolution it 


is to the interest of every doctor to maintain the high 
esteem in which, through the ages, his calling has 
been held. And yet there are times when the culprit 
is not amenable to reason and when the truth must 
be broadcast on the principle that, unless exposed, the 
sin in question will do more damage than will the 
disclosure of the identity and methods of the sinner. 
Theoretically, in time of war the intelligent per- 
son, and particularly the neutral, discounts the propa- 
ganda emanating from each belligerent. Probably 
is correct to say that every time a piece of misrep- 
resentation perpetrated by one side is uncovered, every 
thinking person finds his confidence in the veracity 
of both sides lessened. Thus any such disclosure 
as that made in last month’s JouRNAL, or as that now 
about to be made, showing pure misrepresentation on 


1. Hulburt, Ray G.: 
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the part of M.D.’s, must be made with caution and 
disseminated with discretion because as it comes to 
the attention of the average layman it lowers his 
conception of the honor of every physician, and he 
is inclined to look with more doubt upon our own 
statements as well as those of the M.D.’s 

Should we continue to digress by remarking that 
there are senses of the words, perhaps somewhat re- 
strictive, in which we may say 

(1) That argument, in general, is a good thing. 
It is based upon foundations accepted by both sides, 
who proceed to discuss the merits of a case and to 
clarify the issues; 

(2) That disputation, in the 
wrangling without consideration of any basic points 
of agreement, and with an attempt befog rather 
than to clarify the issues, never is in order. 


sense of simply 


If that be true, it is useless to approach those 
responsible, and yet it is necessary to call attention 
to an article? which purports to be a “brief presented 
by the Connecticut State Medical Society in opposi- 
tion to S.B. 519, an act concerning osteopathy, at 
the hearing before the Committee on Public Health 
and Safety on April 15, 1941.” 


Governmental bodies as well as physicians long 
have enjoved a high degree of public confidence and 
esteem. The fact that this document purports to 
have heen presented before a legislative committee 
its seeming credibility and authority. Fur- 
thermore, the ordinary M.D., reading it in his state 
medical journal, would be inclined to believe it any- 
way, but in addition he assumes that it would not 
have been presented before such a committee and 
subjected to rebuttal unless it had been incontrovert- 
ible. He therefore feels free to show it to his lay 
friends and thus it comes into more general circu- 
lation, is brought into legislative hearings in other 
states, is quoted by attorneys in their briefs, is ac- 
cepted as evidence by courts of record and included 
in their opinions, and thus more and more continues 
to do irreparable damage. 

The alleged brief, as published in The Connecticut 
State Medical Journal, is said to have been presented 
before the Senate committee on April 15. In fact 
it contains statements so palpably false that it is hard 
presenting them before a com- 
mittee where rebuttal would be possible. Yet be- 
cause such committee hearings seldom, if ever, are 
published, and because the only printed record of a 
hearing on such a subject is likely to be in a medical 
journal such as this, and because such journals do 
circulate more or less to the leaders in_ political 
allopathy throughout the country it can, as already 
indicated, go on its nefarious course. 


increases 


to imagine anybody 


Let us consider for example only the first two 
paragraphs of the alleged brief, neither of which 
should be brought before any legislative committee: 


> Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, states, ‘Ac- 
Ea Sing to its advocates, osteopathy is a system of health 
and healing founded on the theory that the living body is a 


e Practice of Medicine by Osteopaths. Conn. State Med. Jour. 


1941, 2 May) 5 :364-366. 
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vital machine which will make the remedies necessary to 
protect itself against disease so long as it is in correct 
mechanical adjustment. In addition, osteopathy insists upon 
a wholesome physical and mental environment, good food, 
proper exercise and rest, and pure air and water.’ This 
definition is not a physician’s definition or a layman’s defini- 
tion, but was written by Ray G, Hulburt. . 

The reader or hearer would believe that the 

single paragraph quoted from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica constitutes the definition of osteopathy as given 
in that work. It does not; the Britannica goes right 
on to say: 
Structural derangement is considered as the most important 
underlying® disease cause Osteopathic therapy .. . in- 
cludes also correction of hygienic, dietetic, environmental 
and psychic conditions; surgery . .. obstetrics... 

What judge or jury would not find his or its 
confidence weakened in the testimony of anyone who 
thus would take one sentence or one paragraph which 
gives a partial picture, and pretend that it was the 
entire definition? The alleged brief, as quoted in 
The Connecticut State Medical Journal, goes on (and 
it is hard to believe that this actually was presented 
before the legislative committee) : 

The Congress of the United States has also defined 
osteopathy in Senate document No, 445 of the 59th Congress, 
first session, May 16, 1906. It reads: ... 

Note the date, 1906. Congress did not legislate 
concerning osteopathy previous to 1929, nor define 
it even then. But, its intent was clear in specifying 
that the degrees M.D. and D.O. should have equal 
rights and privileges in the District of Columbia. 

The document referred to had to do with Senate 

Bill 5221 of the 59th Congress, first session—a bill for 
an osteopathic practice act. Upon recommendation 
ot the Commissioners for the District of Columbia 
it was reported favorably to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. Even if it had 
contained a definition of osteopathy, that would not 
constitute a definition by the Congress, because the 
bill was not passed. But it contained no definition 
and that fact was stated at least twice, and the rea- 
sons were given, in the Senate document quoted in 
the alleged brief which we are considering. Senate 
document 436, dated May 9, 1906, was a protest by 
the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved in writing by the President of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. On page 3 of that 
document we read: 
The bill seeks to legalize and regulate the practice of 
osteopathy without defining what constitutes the practice of 
osteopathy, and until this is done Congress cannot undertake 
to legislate intelligently. 

Senate document +45, dated May 16, 1906, con- 
sisted in part of a statement for the Osteopathic So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia, signed by its presi- 
dent and secretary. On page 5 of that document we 
read: 

The .. . definition . may be inserted in the bill if that 
be deemed desirable. It was omitted from the bill by its 
authors and the commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
after full consideration because, among other reasons, our 
present medical act contains no definition of allopathic, 
homeopathic, or eclectic practice, although it establishes a 





3. Italic not in original. 
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board of examiners of each such schools [sic] of medicine, 
and Congress surely undertook ‘to legislate intelligently’ in 
the premises ... 

Despite these two unequivocal statements that 
even the bill contained no definition, and despite the 
further fact that the bill, even if it had contained a 
definition, did not pass, these people tell us that the 
Congress did at that time define osteopathy. 

Politically organized allopathy has gone far in 
misrepresentation and misinterpretation of facts and 
records. The rank and file of M.D.’s are not aware of 
such dishonesty, or at least, of its amplitude. The 
same misstatements crop up again and again, and 
the circumstances show the central origin of many of 
them. The least our own people can do, at the first 
appearance of any derogatory statement either known 
or suspected to be false, is to submit it with full 
details, to Central office. If this is done, often it 
can be stopped or turned into a boomerang. Other- 
wise it will go on its harmful way. 


$5,000.00 GRANT TO STILL MEMORIAL RESEARCH 
TRUST 

Dr. Geo. M. Laughlin, President of the Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathy & Surgery, has announced 
approval of a grant of $5,000.00 from K. C. O. S. to 
the Still Memorial Research Trust. This is an in- 
stitution which was chartered “not for profit” under 
the laws of the State of Missouri in September, 1940. 
It was founded “For the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a proper agency for constructive research 
in the cause, treatment and prevention of disease and 
in a further development and application of osteo- 
pathic principles, practices and procedure.” 

The first project supported by this institution has 
been the electromyographic studies of the osteopathic 
lesion which were started in 1937 by Dr. J. S. Dens- 
low and which have been continued to the present 
time. Previous grants totalling about $1,500.00 have 
been received from Kk. C. O. S., the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, Alpha Chapter of Sigma Sigma 
Phi, Dr. Geo. M. Laughlin and Dr. J. S. Denslow. 

It is expected that an important announcement 
concerning the publication of the first reports concern- 
ing these electromyographic studies will be released 
within the next few weeks. 

An expansion of these electromyographic studies 
will be carried out with the $5,000.00 which has just 
been assigned. The grant provides for a neurophysio- 
logist for one year and for additional equipment. 

Several men who have received the Ph.D. degree 
in this field are under consideration and it is expected 
that the appointment will be made in the near future. 
The appointee will be established in the present labora- 
tory and will work with the present staff. 

During the coming vear an extensive bibliography 
of experimental findings in muscle action currents will 
be collected and electromyographic studies of the 
various types of osteopathic lesions will be made. Be- 
cause of the dearth of observations concerning func- 
tional somatic reflexes, the opportunities in this field 
are unlim'ted. 
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Special | Article 


Research in the Colleges* 


J. S. DENSLOW, D.O. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


When the history of osteopathy is written, there 
will be an incongruity apparent in its first fifty years. 
Dr. Andrew Taylor Still was the founder of osteop- 
athy because researches led him to new fields. Yet, 
in the forty-nine vears which have elapsed since he 
founded the American School of Osteopathy, further 
research has commanded well-nigh a minimum of 
the energies of his followers. 

Dr. Still began with only his own brain as a 
laboratory. Though he did not leave out of account 
dissection instruments and the microscope, yet his 
day, like ours, was only 24 hours long and his research 
remained predominantly clinical. His equipment con- 
sisted of extraordinary powers of observation and a 
clear, clean, direct ability in reasoning and logic. He 
observed illness, visualized the human organism as 
a structural machine and realized that disease could 
be caused or affected by derangements of the machine. 
He discovered those derangements could be righted 
by manipulation. He applied his discovery, and his 
successes led to the founding of our present osteo- 
pathic educational system. 

Tragically, his work was accepted only by those 
who experienced the value of his discoveries. He was 
one among the countless individuals whose contempo- 
raries have failed to see the merit in their findings. 
He and his followers were opposed and ridiculed. 

In the charter for his school Dr. Still wrote the 
following words: _ to improve our present 
system of surgery, obstetrics and treatment of dis- 
eases generally and place the same on a more rational 
and scientific basis.” 

He knew that structural derangements are uni- 
versal in disease. He cared for the mortally as well 
as the mildly sick. He and his followers, to pursue 
their practices, required legal recognition. 

The dominant school of healing opposed him in 
legislatures. His grateful patients came to his aid and 
laws permitting him to work were secured. The oppo- 
sition failed to wane despite his continued successes. 

His followers organized early. In 1897 the fore- 
runner of the American Osteopathic Association came 
into being. These pioneers, strong in their conviction 
that the new profession must live, but denied by the 
dominant school, went direct to the public and to the 
legislature. Here starts the story, gallant because of 
determination and effort, but dreary through its repeti- 
tion, of the rise of the profession to its present 
position. 

The followers of Still, these forty-nine vears, have 
spent their resources, not in fundamental studies, but 
in maintaining the legal and public status of osteop- 
athy and its educational institutions. Two basic trends 
came from this: First, this maintenance required most 
of the energies of the able and public spirited. Second, 
the lack of encouragement or of cooperation from the 
dominant school inured and calloused the osteopathic 
school against professional criticism and led to an 

*This is the third of a series of special articles concerning osteo- 
pathic education sponsored by the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 


attitude aptly expressed a few years ago by an A. 5, 
O. graduate of 1905. He said, “I know from long 
experience that osteopathic treatment is the best ther- 
apy in most conditions. My practice knows that and 
keeps me busy. The prejudiced groups have fixed 
ideas and I simply ignore them.” 

With legislative, public relations, and student 
recruiting efforts the dominant needs, a comprehen- 
sive approach to the science of osteopathy purely for 
the sake of science was left for the future. 

A NEW PHASE 

Today we are entering a new phase in our evolu- 
tion. Our early workers have built our institutions. 
Our legal status, while not perfect, will permit us to 
grow. 

In this new phase in our evolution, one task— 
research—is paramount among all others; research 
that will show the how and the why of the osteopathic 
lesion, research that will define the place of osteo- 
pathic treatment in the infectious diseases, in post- 
surgical management, in obstetrics, in industrial prac- 
tice and so on down the line. 

Because the basic sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
bacteriology, biochemistry and pathology are closely 
connected with allopathy it has been generally assumed 
that men in these fields were dominated by allopathy 
and as a result their counsel has not been sought vigor- 
ously. Their support did not seem possible and their 
technics and methods have not been closely studied 
or extensively followed. 


In addition, it has not been realized that research 
workers in the basic sciences have a broad influence, 
literally second to none, in philanthropy, in business 
and in education. There is a reason for this. They 
have been scrupulously careful to seek truth and to 
hold scientific honesty above all else. Yet we have 
mistaken their rigid requirements for authenticity, 
for completeness, and for objective observations, as 
an artificial barrier to exclude all except those “who 
belong.” 

We have assumed that our meager resources 
would be scorned, yet believing in our work, and 
determined to live, we have reached our present posi- 
tion as a strong minority group. However, an example 
of the willingness of science to accept truth, regard- 
less of where found, is seen in an address by Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which was given at the fortieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Research Laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. Dr. Compton stated: 

More significant than the specific discoveries on the pro- 
grams of research in this laboratory has been the fundamental 
philosophy of its operation, and this is the great pioneering 
achievement of the man who directed and guided it from its 
beginning, Dr. Willis R. Whitney. 
science and in men. 


He had supreme faith in 
He conceived of a great industrial re- 
search laboratory, not as a place where mediocre men would 
carry on routine tests to help production men with their week- 
to-week problems or as a place to make inventions whose 
financial value to the company would show in black ink on 
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the cost accountant’s books at the end of the year or as a 
storehouse of industrial secrets. He thought of it as a center 
for the advancement of knowledge and art in all things 
pertaining to electricity and for the the stimulation of such 
knowledge and art everywhere for the benefit of mankind. 
He realized that, in the long run, his company would benefit 
more from a general advance in knowledge and use of 
electricity than from the selfish accumulation of a lot of 
trade secrets, He furthermore had great faith in men; 
having selected men of brilliant ability and high character 
and loyalty to the enterprise, he gave them every possible 
encouragement and support, and protected their freedom to 
explore the unknown. At the same time, Dr. Whitney saw to it 
that the laboratory was alert, as opportunity arose, to the pos- 
sibilities for reducing to practical applications the scientific 
discoveries which ensued. 
RESEARCH IN OSTEOPATHIC COLLEGES 

Except for sporadic bits of work, until 1932 no 
osteopathic college endeavored to tighten its belt and 
divert personnel and funds, needed elsewhere, to the 
development of a research program. In that year one 
college started in this direction. Dr. Frederick A. Long 
of Philadelphia will always be identified with this 
beginning. Since that time he and his co-workers 
have published several pieces of creditable work, In 
1938 another college started a small research program. 
Word recently has been received that its first report 
is to be published in a scientific journal. [While this 
latter work was being done disinterested physiologists 
of high rank in their fields gave freely of advice and 
encouragement. This attitude conclusively proves the 
potential cooperation of these people in osteopathic 
research which meets the requirements of original 
investigation. 


Nearly all medical research, in this country and 
abroad, is done in laboratories and hospitals associated 
with colleges and universities. These institutions have 
the physical plants and, more important, attract men 
and women with inquiring minds. These generalities 
apply to the osteopathic colleges, and from their begin- 
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nings, the faculties of the colleges have attempted 
research programs. With the exception of the two 
mentioned (and, comparatively, these programs are 
very small) all have bogged down. There is one reason 
—lack of available funds—funds with which to relieve 
heavy teaching loads, to permit graduate study, to pur- 
chase adequate libraries in both texts and periodicals, 
to provide equipment, and to supply, in general, the 
needs of those doing original work. 


In a book dealing with philanthropy Dr. Fred- 
erick Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, makes a statement to the effect that 
one of the obligations of philanthropies is to seek out 
and aid men who are doing worth-while work yet 
whose resources do not permit both accomplishment 
and efforts to enlist help. This is good theory, but 
M.D. prejudice has imposed too great a barrier. We 
have been told, in effect, by both the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations that we must prove our right 
to existence by fundamental research or by colleges 
which will “wash the eye” of approved M.D. institu- 
tions. The inference has been that if we qualify in 
either manner, support will be forthcoming. I ‘sin- 
cerely believe that such will be the case. 


Research is the more accessible. It can be done 
in any of our colleges. Sound programs which will 
produce worth-while results in a year can be initiated 
for a few thousand dollars, 


Clinically osteopathy has been found to be sound. 
Our job is to conduct research in the way of factual 
studies which will meet the scrutiny of the impartial 
scientist. When we secure this data, we will have 
the approbation and encouragement and support of 
the impartial scientists the world over. We will have 
the final answer for the public, for philanthropists 
and for legislators. 


Kirksville College of Osteopathy & Surgery. 





PUBLIC HEALTH 


Educational health programs approved by the Divi- 
sion of Public and Professional Welfare of the American 
Osteopathic Association are being broadcast over the 
following stations: 

KFKA—880 kilocycles, Greeley, Colo., Wednesdays, 
p.m., Colorado Osteopathic Association. 
WMFJ—1420 kilocycles, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
10:30 am., Fourth District Society of 

Physicians and Surgeons. 

WJAX—930 kilocycles, Jacksonville, Fla., Tuesdays, Duval 
County Osteopathic Society. 

WCLS—1310 kilocycles, Joliet, Ill, first and third Thursdays 
of each month, 8:15 p.m., Seventh District Illinois Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

WDZ—1020 kilocycles, Tuscola, Ill., second and fourth Wed- 
nesdays of each month, 1:30 p.m., Illinois Osteopathic 
Association. 


WSBT—960 kilocycles, South Bend, Ind., third Friday of 


4:45 


Saturdays, 
Osteopathic 
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each month, 11:45 a.m., Northern Indiana Association 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

WSOO—Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., weekly, 7:30 p.m., Upper 
Peninsula Osteopathic Association. 

WBCM—1410 kilocycles, Bay City, Mich., Wednesdays, 1 :30 
p.m. 

KGKY—Scottsbluff, Neb., 1500 kilocycles, second and fourth 
Thursday of each month, 2:00 p.m., Nebraska Osteo- 
pathic Association, 

WJTN—1210 kilocycles, Jamestown, New York, Sundays, 
11:15 a.m., New York State Osteopathic Society. 
KMO—1330  kilocycles, Tacoma, Wash., Tuesdays, 3:45 

p.m., Pierce County Osteopathic Society. 

CALIFORNIA RADIO SYSTEM (Stations KFBK, Sac- 
ramento, KSAN, San Francisco, KERN, Bakersfield, 
KMJ, Fresno) Saturdays, 4:30 p.m., California Osteo- 
pathic Association. 

KFOX—1310 kilocycles, Long Beach, Cal., Saturdays, 4:30 
p.m., California Osteopathic Association. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENTS 
W. V. GOODFELLOW, D.O. 
airman 
Hollywood, Los Angeles 
PROFESSIONAL COOPERATION 

See first that the design is just; that ascertained, pursue 

it resolutely; do not for one repulse forego the purpose that 

you resolve to effect.—William Shakespeare. 

I have used the above quotation on more than one 
occasion, because it inspires me to continued and sustained 
effort. We should not be discouraged that our profession 
awakens to its opportunities slowly. Rather we should be 
glad that it is awakening, though slowly. This year just 
passed has been characterized by changing technics and 
readjustments designed to make our institutions eligible 
for endowment gifts. Several colleges and some hospitals 
have embarked upon aggressive endowment campaigns. Do 
not for one minute think that the institutions “spear-head- 
ing” this public appeal will alone profit; the repercussion 
on the public mind concerning our institutions and our 
system of practice will be very favorable. Every member 
of the profession will rise in public esteem. Each member 
of the profession, therefore, might well ponder the desir- 
ability of actively promoting the program of his favored 
institution. 

I make the plea that on every possible occasion at every 
convention or society meeting, a place be made on the 
program for a discussion of endowment. If a speaker is 
available who is familiar with the work of this committee, 
he should be secured. If not, the subject should be dis- 
cussed in open forum in order that many be made aware 
of what public financial support will mean to the profession. 
\ resumé of what already has appeared in this column 
could be used as a basis for such a discussion. If the sub- 
ject of endowment could have a place on the program of 
every meeting of every osteopathic association or society 
during the next year, material progress would be made. 
Our people would become aware of the fact that our col- 
leges have done a heroic thing to advance educational 
standards and keep within budgetary limits, largely defined 
by tuition received. They also would know that all other 
educational institutions have been dependent upon endow- 
ment or public taxation to supply a substantial portion of 
funds needed for operation. They would know that it is 
not M.D. money supplied by M.D. doctors that has built 
hospitals, M.D. colleges and research institutions. It is 
money given by a generous public. They would know that 
this lay money is just as available to osteopathic hospitals, 
colleges and research institutions. The only reason M.D. 
institutions have received it and our institutions have not 
is that they have planned for it and asked for it and we 
have not. 

Our profession should be made aware of the enlarged 
pportunities before us if we will but give our friends an 
pportunity to share in our program by helping to finance 
our activities. They will be anxious to do it. In numerous 
instances they have asked to do it. During the past few 
years many large gifts would have been available but for 
the fact that our institutions were not properly organized 

administer gifts. Our profession should know that some 
of our colleges are now eligible for gifts of any amount 
or character and others are rapidly becoming so. Our pro- 
fession should know that many hospitals now are adjusting 
their programs to ask for endowment money. All of these 
things should be presented, discussed and talked over at 
conventions and society meetings. 

It should be made clear that one important part in the 
Program can be accomplished by members of this profession 
and by them only, namely, building prospect lists by sub- 





y 


mitting names of prospective donors. This has been em- 
phasized repeatedly but it should be discussed thoroughly 
by all members of the profession. And so, even though I 
am in the dark as to how many will read this column, I am 
here setting forth my plea that those in charge of programs 
arrange for the discussion of endowment and those who 
are not in charge of programs urge upon those who are, 
that the subject of endowment have a prominent place on 
every osteopathic program from now on. If no speaker is 
available who is familiar with the subject of endowment, 
and there is one who will present the subject, ample material 
may be secured by writing this office. I am not craving 
“fan mail” but I am craving cooperative help in this program 
which means so much to us all. 


224 Security Building 
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THE LAITY AND THE OSTEOPATHIC PROFESSION 

The osteopathic profession is becoming actively con- 
scious of the necessity for educating the public as to the 
character and merits of osteopathy. To the extent that 
osteopathy is known to the laity are its problems solved. 
In the legislative chambers, in the courts of law, at the bar 
of public opinion and confidence, our science has been given 
high rating and favorable decisions in proportion to the edu- 
cation the public has received. The laity has never failed 
our profession when all the facts were known. Where osteo- 
pathy is not well known it is the fault of the profession; 
never the laymen. 

The present and future interest in health is greater than 
ever in the history of our country. The alarming number of 
rejections of draftees mirrors a situation never before sus- 
pected to be true. Somewhere the normal processes of health 
promotion and protection in the United States have failed 
pitifully. With the enormous setup of present facilities for 
testing and advising the public concerning health the question 
well may be asked of experts and others in charge, why has 
the public been so neglected and ill-advised? If it were 
personal in nature, the charge of criminal negligence might 
well be made. 

Why this failure in protecting the public’s health when 
knowledge is presumed to be more common now than ever 
before? Why, when on the horizon have appeared vitamins 
and their complexes, “shots” for every conceivable condi- 
tion, free medical clinics for the indigent, free public nursing 
service, economical health insurance, free health advice to 
millions by means of the radio (mostly commercial and 
usually harmful), more publications devoted to discussions 
concerning health, more and 
than ever before? 


better trained physicians 
The problem is serious and imminent. 
In an official capacity the osteopathic profession has had 
but little authority in promoting the public’s health. In 
the past the relation has been largely physician-patient. The 
“old school” consistently has monopolized the finances and 
personnel governing the health of the laymen, hence must 
accept the terrific responsibility for its miserable failure. 
The osteopathic profession is alert to the increased public 
knowledge regarding the discrepancy. Each physician 
should consider himself as never before a messenger of 
good health not only to the patient but also the public. 
The fact that osteopathy has something definite and posi- 
tive to offer, the layman must be made cognizant of. It is 
highly gratifying to note that there is a rapidly increasing de- 
mand for osteopathic speakers on service club programs, in 
churches and schools, and before every conceivable type of 
lay organization. Every osteopathic physician should prepare 
himself to explain before individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals at every available opportunity the place his profes- 
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sion is prepared to, and does, assume in promoting the 
health of the public. For such occasions aid can be had 
from the Central office upon request. Osteopathy is good 
for more than the patient, it is good for the public. It is 
the task and privilege of our profession to be aggressive 
in spreading the gospel of good health to the public. 

A. & &. 


BUREAU OF OSTEOPATHIC LEGISLATION 
JAMES O. WATSON, D.O. 
Chairman 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON HEALTH INSURANCE 
A. W. BAILEY, D.O. 
Chairman 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
ANALYSIS OF NEW YORK HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS 

Basic legislation legalizing voluntary medical plans in 
New York State was passed a little over two years ago. 
Since that time six of these plans have been licensed by the 
state insurance department to solicit business. The six plans 
vary as to subscriber-cost, method of payment to the doctor, 
and service coverage. For the sake of analysis and record 
purposes, it may be interesting to compare the plans which 
will be identified here merely as A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ COST (YEARLY) 

Single persons: Plan A—$9 to $15 (according to in- 
come level described below); B—$18; C—$16.80; D—$18; 
E—$23; F—$18. 

Man and wife: Plan A—$I18 to $30; B—$36; C—$28.20; 
D—$30; E—$37; F—$30. 

Children require additional premiums in all plans. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ INCOME LIMITS 
Plan A—subscribers’ family incomes per year: 
First class, limit up to $1200. 
Second class, limit up to $1680. 
Third class, limit up to $2100. 
Fourth class, covers all over $2100. 
(premiums vary according to classes). 











Plan B—Subscribers to be eligible must have family in- 
come under $3000. 

Plans C, D, and F—No income limits for subscribers. 
Plan E—$3,000 family income limit for eligibility. 
EMPLOYED GROUP REQUIREMENTS VS. 
INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Plans A, B, and C—Charge slightly more for individual 
subscriptions than for groups of employees (In A, a group 
must be 75 per cent of an employment—factory, etc.—and 
in C, 30 per cent is required. 

Plan F limits eligibility to employed group of five or 
more. 

DEDUCTIBLE CHARGES TO 





BE PAID BY SUBSCRIBER 
Amount Medical 


Plan A— Class Expense Deducted 
1 First $10.00 
2 First 10.00 
3 First 7.50 
4 First 5.00 


Plan B—$1.00 for first call in any illness plus extra 
charges up to $10 towards x-ray and $25 towards maternity 
service. 

Plans C, E, and F—No deductible sum required from 
subscriber. 

Plan D—Subscriber pays for first three calls (unless 
he is enrolled in a group). 

DOCTORS’ PAYMENTS 

Three of the plans pay the general practitioner on a 
per capita capitation basis (a definite sum to the doctor for 
each subscriber who chooses such doctor as his general prac- 
titioner). These sums are all less than $15 yearly per person. 
In these plans the specialist is paid, however, on a unit-fee 
basis for services rendered. 

The other three pay to both general practitioner and spe- 
cialist on a unit-plan basis that should bring average pay- 
ments to about the same fees per item as are accepted for 
work under the workmen’s compensation law. 
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The unit-fee system sets up units of service that are cal- 
culated according to a unit-schedule which tries to evaluate 
various types of medical and surgical service on a basis of 
relative units rather than in dollars and cents. Under these 
plans the doctor presents a statement showing the number of 
units of service he has performed during a given month 
These units of service are added up and the doctor is paid 
a share of the amount of money available in any given period 
according to the relation of his units to the total units ren- 
dered by all doctors during the period in question. 

Plan B pays only the general practitioner $6.60 per 
capita for which he must care for each subscriber for 1 
year. Specialists’ fees are on a unit basis. 

Under plan F, fees must not exceed workmen's com 
pensation law schedule. 

CHOICE OF DOCTOR 

All plans are required by law to allow the subscriber 
a free choice of any doctor on the panel and to allow any 
duly licensed physician (including osteopathic) to be eligible 
to join the panel. 

NON-COVERED SERVICES 

Most plans will not reimburse the subscriber for the 
following services: Pregnancy (except after one full year 
of contract); most functional nervous and mental diseases; 
venereal diseases; diagnostic investigation; diseases known 
to have existed prior to application of subscriber; congenital 
defects; specified diseases such as diabetes, 
nephritis and certain other chronic conditions. 
tions are not covered in any of the plans. 

COMMENT 

Reliable estimates are hard to procure as to the number 
of subscribers to the various New York plans. It is evident 
that the response so far has been very meager and dis- 
appointing. It was expected that these plans were to be ex- 
periments, but considering the 3,000,000 subscribers to New 
York’s hospital plans, it was felt that many would also join 
the medical service (doctors’ fees) plans. That has not 
been the case. One of the medical plans has around three 
thousand members and no other plan has even that many. 
That is a small number when compared with the hospital 
plans. Why? Only time will tell, but it probably can be 
assumed that patients still prefer to take their own risks on 
doctor’s expense instead of budgeting it in advance, and also 
that they consider the value of coverage they will receive 
inadequate for the cost of the insurance to them. The rather 
large deductions that must be paid by the subscriber are 
probably necessary so as to prevent raids on plans by 
“chronic complainers,” but at the same time they represent 
stiff deductions for many families to meet and still pay the 
premiums for the remaining coverage. 

Medical plans in New York State are still experimental 
and should not be condemned or commended as yet. 

A.W. B 


tuberculosis, 
Eye refrac- 


LEGISLATIVE ADVISER IN STATE AFFAIRS 
JAMES O. WATSON, D.O. 
Chairman 


Columbus, Ohio 


Most of the material below consists of brief descriptions of many 
bills introduced into the various state legislatures, having a more 
or less direct interest for physicians. In the limited space at our 
disposal, it is impossible to give any analysis of most such bills. 

Interested physicians can, in nearly all cases, secure copies of 
the bills from their legislators, from the clerks of the 
houses, or from those who introduced them. 


Legislative chairmen in all states have been requested to keep 
a close eye on developments and to send copies of bills, and other 
information, to the Legislative Adviser in State Affairs and to the 
Central office of the American Osteopathic Association. Revised 
copies should be sent whenever amendments are made, and as soon 
as a bill becomes a law a copy of the final form should be sent. 
It is better if, in every case, a note be written on the bill or act 
indicating the stage it had reached on a given date, In every case 
where the measure has been enacted, the date of approval should 
be given. Many legislative chairmen are keeping in close touch with 
the national officers in this connection. 


respective 


Unless otherwise stated, the description of a bill means simply 
that it has been introduced. If we have information as to its passing 
one or both houses, its final enactment or its defeat, the fact is 
mentioned. 


There are many organizations backing certain ‘‘model” bills 
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which are being introduced widely, as has been the case the past 
few years with the uniform narcotic drug act. It is to be remem- 
bered that these are not introduced in identical form in all states, 
and the mere fact that we refer to a bill as the uniform narcotic 
drug act does not mean that it is exactly in the form originally 
promulgated. 

Connecticut 

A restricted form of osteopathy is permitted those licensed by the 
osteopathic board and unlimited rights are given those who pass an 
additional examination before the M.D. board. A bill was introduced 
to give increased privileges to those licensed by the osteopathic board, 
but this was rejected. Another bill was introduced to provide for 
additional rights to those passing a board to be set up, composed 
of five M.D.’s and three D.O.’s. (See also editorial, p. 443). 

Florida 

H. 21—for an examining board for insane persons, to be made 
up of “medical doctors.” 

H. 87—a naturopathic practice bill 
medicine,” “naturopathic physicians,” 
aminers.”’ 

H. 142—relating to the practice of pharmacy and transferring 
to the state board of health control over such practice. 

H. 156—a massage and physiotherapy practice bill. 

H. 213 & S. 74—an annual reregistration bill for chiropractors. 

H. 214 & S. 75—to define the scope of chiropractic and to 
provide that chiropractors may have the right to use the work and 
products of state, county and municipal laboratories. 

H. 256—for an annual appropriation of $10,000 for distribution 
by the state board of health of insulin to needy persons suffering 
from diabetes or kindred diseases, 

H. 274—to require the silver nitrate treatment of the eyes of 
all newborn children. 

H. 283—to require of every applicant for a marriage license 
a physician’s certificate as to the existence or nonexistence of com- 
municable venereal disease. 

H. 294—to require every expectant mother to undergo a phys- 
ical examination at least six months prior to the expected delivery 
date to determine whether or not there is present a disease likely 
to be transmitted to the offspring. Treatment is to be provided at 
state expense if necessary. 

H. 412—to require of every applicant for a marriage license 
a physician’s certificate of freedom from epilepsy, insanity or feeble- 
mindedness, pulmonary tuberculosis, and venereal disease, in a com- 
municable stage. 

H. 428—having to do with the 


referring to “naturopathic 
and “naturopathic medical ex- 


management of convalescent 





homes. 

H. 472—to require annual health examinations of domestic 
servants. 

H. 497—a practice act for medical technologists. 


H. 830 & S. 341—to require the examination of pregnant women 
to determine whether or not they have a disease which may be 
communicated or transmitted to children and providing for treat- 
ment, at the expense of the state if necessary. The blood sample 
required is “to be taken by a physician duly licensed to practice 
medicine and surgery.”” Passed the senate, 

S. 92—a dental practice bill, which would exempt those licensed 
as physicians and surgeons except as they may undertake to practice 
dentistry as a specialty. 

S. 267—the uniform narcotic bill. 

S. 318—to redefine chiropractic, to add additional regulations 
governing its practice, and to provide that chiropractors may have 
the right to use the work of state, county and municipal laboratories. 

S. 366—a chiropractic annual reregistration bill. 

S. 416—to require the annual reregistration of osteopathic licenses 
at a fee of $5.00 and, beginning in 1942, requiring annual post- 
graduate work as a prerequisite. 


Indiana 

S. 90—to create a state council of public health, and also a 
state board of health with characteristics considerably different from 
those of the body which has been operating under that title. De- 
feated. 

Iowa 

S. 2—requiring health certificates of applicants for a marriage 
license, amended to insure acceptance of certificates of osteopathic 
physicians and enacted. 

S. 211 and H. 245—optometry bills. With the approval of the 
optometrists the wording was changed from “practicing optometrist 
or licensed practitioner of medicine and surgery as defined in chapter 
116 of the code,” to read “practitioner referred to in this chapter 
or other practitioner authorized to write said prescriptions or orders.” 
S. 211—passed. 

A bill to provide for blood examinations of those arrested for 
offenses involving intoxication was introduced in the house. and 
rewritten three times, the proper recognition of osteopathic certificates 
being included each time. Defeated. 

A bill was introduced in the house to require evidence of vac- 
cination against smallpox, and immunization against diphtheria, of 
children entering school for the first time. Drafted to insure recog- 
nition of certificates signed by osteopathic physicians. Defeated. 

A pharmacy bill was introduced which, with the approval of the 
legislative group of the pharmacy association, was amended to elimi- 
nate discrimination against osteopathy. 


Louisiana 


The machinery seems to have been set up for proceeding under 
the reorganization act in Louisiana, which places all state boards 
and bureaus under several department heads. The medical, dental, 
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optometric and health boards are under the Department of Health, 
and the osteopathic board under the Department of Occupational 
Standards. The department heads are vested with considerable and 
far-reaching authority. They maintain investigators; are empowered 
to subpoena witnesses as fact-finding bodies; handle all funds. It 
seems that licenses are approved and signed by the board, but issued 
by the Director of Occupational Standards who also signs them. 
Missouri 

H. 341—a pharmacy bill similar to those introduced in a num- 
ber of states to delegate to the board of pharmacy considerable con- 
trol over the disposition and use of supplies. 

Nebraska 
respect to the manufacture, sale and distribution 
products and the practice of pharmacy. 
SUPREME COURT DECISION ON SURGICAL PRACTICE 

Quo warranto proceedings were brought by the attorney general 
of Nebraska early in 1940 with the object of stopping the practice 
of surgery by osteopathic physicians in that state. On March 19, 
1940, the circuit court in Scottsbluff County found in favor of the 
defendant. The case was carried to the Supreme Court and on May 2, 
1941, the case was decided in favor of the plaintiff. Action imme- 
diately was taken in the legislature looking toward the clarification 
of the rights of osteopathic physicians to practice as they have done 
for so many years. At this writing it is not known what action the 
legislature will take. 


B. 101—with 
of pharmaceutical 


New Jersey 

A. 224—concerning county chief medical examiners and _ re- 
quiring that such officer be a licensed doctor of medicine. 

A. 257—a chiropody practice bill. 

A. 321—an optometry bill. 

A. 402—to provide that “no person other than a licensed phy- 
sician shall treat or prescribe . . . no person other than a licensed 
pharmacist, shall dispense or sell a drug, medicine or remedy for the 
treatment” of venereal disease, and these shall be supplied only on 
the prescription of a duly licensed physician. 

A. 408—to prohibit advertisements relating to certain diseases. 


New York 
The appellate division of the New York Supreme Court has 
reversed the action of the lower court mentioned in The Journal 


for January and February, and thereby upheld the Board of Regents 
in its refusal to grant an “extension certificate” under the amended 
law to a sightless osteopathic physician. 

S. 2559—to restrict the practice of radiology to qualified per- 
sons. 


Ohio 
Amended H. 51—a group medical service bill. The term “duly 
licensed physicians and surgeons” specifically includes osteopathic 
physicians. Enacted. 
H. 474—to require annual reregistration of osteopathic phy- 
sicians with postgraduate work as a prerequisite. Passed both 
houses. 


S. 84—tto revise the 
state medical board. 


method of appeal from decisions of the 
Oklahoma 
H. 545—a physiotherapy practice bill. 


H. 560—an M.D. reregistration bill. 


Pennsylvania 
H. RES. 89—to authorize the appointment of a house commit- 
tee to investigate state hospitals. 
H. 1339—a naturopathic practice bill. 


Rhode Island 


H. 1031—a food, drug, cosmetic and therapeutic devices bill 


Texas 
H. 45—to create a Texas defense guard. Enacted, 
Washington 
H. 202—to forbid any corporation, organization, association, 


group, school district, city municipality, county or the state to re- 
quire that any individual be required to undergo any type of arti- 
ficial immunization as a prerequisite to employment. 

H. 226—a chiropody practice bill. 

H. 343—to create within the department of social security a 
subdivision to be known as a division for physically handicapped to 
be combined with the division for the blind. 

West Virginia 

Dr. Roy W. Eshenaur, Point Pleasant, on April 19, was ap- 
pointed coroner in place of a man who had just died after holding 
the office for thirty-two years. 

Wisconsin 

A. 104—to designate as manslaughter the death of a sick or 
injured person resulting from failure, refusal or neglect of a phy- 
sician to make a medical call or visit without reasonable excuse for 
such failure. 

A. 334—relating to reciprocity for chiropractors. 

A. 594—to permit masseurs to include “heat” among the meas- 
ures permitted. It is said that “heat” is an all-inclusive term, 
covering not only therapeutic light but also short wave diathermy. 

A. 827—to require blood tests of pregnant women. 

S. 82—to give employees the right under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act to use the services of chiropractors. 

; 231—relating to advertising by chiropodists. 

S. 258—to add a naturopath to the state board of medical 
examiners and to license naturopaths on an equal basis with any 
physician in Wisconsin, including all those practicing in the state 
on January 1, 1941. 
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Atlantic City Is Calling You 
To the Forty-Fifth National Annual Convention of 


the American Osteopathic Association 
June 23 to 27, 1941 


Atlantic City, the site of the 1941 convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association, is rated as America’s 
foremost convention city. This famous resort-city is with- 
in an overnight train ridé of 60 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. It is 60 miles from Philadel- 
phia—1l hour by train, and 125 miles from New York—3 
hours by train. It has direct and connecting railroad serv- 
ice from all points; frequent excursions from many cities; 
magnificent motor roads; many bus lines from near and far 
cities. Airlines from all points connect with the Philadelphia 
airport, only 55 miles way. 





The famous boardwalk, lined with magnificent hotels, 
theaters and interesting shops, overlooks the wide expanse 
of splendid beach for 8 miles. Every type of amusement 
may be found in this play place of the nation, including 
year-round fishing, indoor salt-water swimming, 
rolling-chair riding and golf, 


sailing, 


The climate is very conducive to good health. Eleven 
per cent more sunshine is recorded than the average for the 
United States. The temperature averages in summer from 
80 degrees maximum to 60 degrees minimum, with an aver- 
age mean of 71 degrees. The cooling ocean breezes make 
air-conditioning unnecessary. 

America’s great national conventions meet more fre- 
quently in Atlantic City than in any other city. This is 
a natural consequence of the fact that Atlantic City pro- 
vides the most perfect combination of accessibility, beauty 
of natural setting and excellence of convention facilities. 

CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 

The municipally owned and operated Auditorium and 

Convention Hall of Atlantic City was completed in 1929 


at a cost of $15,000,000. It covers seven acres of ground 


and seats 41,000 persons in the Main Hall alone, while the 
seated 


entire population of Atlantic 


City—66,000—can be 
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in the building with room to spare. Madison Square Gar- 
den, of New York City, could be placed in the Main Hall 
and a track meet and several other large gatherings could 
be staged concurrently in the remaining area, 

A striking feature of the Main Hall, which is 488 feet 
long, 288 feet wide, and 137 feet high, is its adaptability. 
For ice hockey and skating, a sheet of ice, 100x200 feet 
is frozen on the floor. This ice can be disposed of in a 
few hours’ time and the only full-sized indoor football 
field in the world laid in its place. Or, the 140,000 square 
feet of floor space may be set up with hundreds of exhibit 
booths each independently equipped for gas, water, sewage, 
electricity, steam and compressed air. The adaptability of the 
building and its facilities is better understood when it is 
known that practically every type of convention and exposi- 
tion has been staged here, as well as track meets, prize fights, 
dog racing, ice hockey, horse racing, polo, football and varied 
other events too numerous to mention. 

There are no columns in the Main Hall, the roof being 
supported by the largest trusses in the world. In fact, 
they are so large that a sliding joint is built around the 
roof to allow a three-inch space for expansion and contrac- 
tion with changes in temperature. 

Freight and passenger trains can be loaded at the en- 
trances, and because of the wide ramps, 
be driven to any part of the building, 

Despite the great size of the Hall, through the use of 
a specially designed public address system, a whisper in 
one end of the Auditorium can be clearly heard in the other. 

FAMOUS ORGAN IN CONVENTION HALL 
The huge organ, in the Main Hall, is by far the largest 


automobiles can 


and most powerful ever built. It is equipped with two 
giant consoles, one with seven manuals and the other, a 
movable one, with five. There are 1,225 speaking stops 
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Atlantic City Auditorium 

















a telescope from your hotel window, 


Looking beachward through 
catch a view such as this (if you're lucky), 


you may 


and 33,000 pipes ranging from three-sixteenths of an inch 
to 64 feet in length. It is run by a 365 horsepower group of 
motors, has seven blowers and its own generator. The 
wiring used would girdle the earth twice. Four years’ 
time was necessary to complete this organ at a cost of 
$800,000. 


There is another large organ in the ballroom, This 
one cost $100,000 and is said to be one of the finest and 
most complete organs of its kind. Both of these organs 
were designed by Former Senator Emerson L. Richards, 
an organist himself, and were built by Midmer-Losh, Inc., 
at Merrick, N. Y. Daily concerts on these great organs 
will be a special feature of the convention. 


The ballroom which seats 5,000, also has a very large 
stage and public address system. The general sessions and 
social functions of the convention will be held in this room. 

The technical and scientific exhibits will occupy the 
central section of the Main Hall, extending from the front 
entrance, just off the boardwalk, to the far end of the 
hall, leading to three of the largest section meetings, the 
exhibitors’ projection theater, the mammoth organ console, 
and a soft drink concession and lounge. 


The registration will be located in the entrance lobby 
just outside the exhibit hall. A garage that accommodates 
1,000 cars occupies the lower level of the Auditorium and 
in adjoining space is a large and well appointed bath house 
opening onto the beach. A lunch room will be set up in the 
Auditorium during the convention. 


HOTELS 


Atlantic City is largely a city of hotels. Many of them 


are rated among the finest in the world. Both European 
and American plans prevail in most hotels. The board- 
walk hotels offer excellent accommodations at reasonable 


rates for the duration of the convention, good but 
lower priced rooms may be obtained at the “avenue hotels” 
on the street just off the boardwalk. resort 
proportions, unusually Restaurants are plentiful and 
prices are fair. 


Very 


Rooms are of 


large 


The Dennis and Traymore have been selected as the 
official hotels for the convention. As far as possible these 
two hotels should be favored. Most of the hotels are within 
easy walking distance of the Auditorium. (See the April 
Journat, p. 377, for locations and prices). 
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Rules for Registration 


In order to avoid misunderstanding and confusion on 
the part of those who will attend the sessions of the Atlan- 
tic City convention, we call attention to several rules for 
registration which will be enforced. 

An osteopathic physician who is not eligible to mem- 
bership in the American Osteopathic Association may not 
register and attend the unless he shows official 
written evidence of current membership in a divisional so- 
ciety of the A.O.A. A divisional society is a state or 
provincial society or the British Osteopathic Association. 
Membership in a local, city, county or district society is 
not sufficient. 


sessions, 


Announcement of this rule is made now, well in advance 
of the convention, to prevent inconvenience and embarrass- 
ment during the rush hours incident to convention registra- 
tion. Nonmembers of the A.O.A. who are ineligible for 
membership but who are members of their respective 
state or provincial associations, should be prepared to show 
proper evidence of such membership from the 
such societies before starting for Atlantic City. 


officers of 


All osteopathic physicians who are not members of the 
A.O.A. and who desire to register will be required to pay 
not only the regular $5 registration fee to the local com- 
mittee but, in addition, a $10 registration fee to the A.O.A. 
Those who are apparently eligible to membership may 
apply for membership at the registration desk, tender the 
$20 annual dues in advance, and register with the same 
privileges as members. If the application is later found 
acceptable, the transaction will be completed. If, after in- 
vestigation, the application must be rejected, then $10 of 
the $20 fee will be returned and $10 retained as the added 
registration fee mentioned above, to be charged by the 
A.O.A. of all nonmembers. 

In summary: Members of the A.O.A., their children, 
their guests (who are not’ osteopathic physicians), 
osteopathic students, commercial and scientific exhibitors, 
nonmembers of the A.O.A. who are not eligible for mem- 
bership but who show written evidence of membership in 
a divisional society, employees of the A.O.A. and of the 
Atlantic City Convention Committee may register for the 
convention. The local fees to be charged for registration 
of each classification are as follows: 





Members _...........- . $5.00 
Nonmembers n “ = 5.00 
Adult Guests 5.00 
I I cas 2.00 
Students, students’ wives, and 1941 graduates...................... 3.00 
Members, nonmembers, and adults after Thursday.......... 3.00 
Students after Thursday EAL RE Le ET 2.00 
Children after Thursday.................... free 


Not all classes of registrants may attend all 
of the convention. All may attend the general sessions. Rules 
for attendance at the various social affairs will be laid down 


by the Local Convention Committee. 


sessions 





Patio del Sol, a delightful spot for afternoon 
is and unusual functions at the Traymore Hotel 


A section of the 
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Atlantic City Mayor to 
Welcome You 


The Hon. Thomas D. Taggart, Jr., Mayor of Atlantic 
City, will give one of the principal welcoming addresses at 
the opening session of the forty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Osteopathic Association 

n Monday, June 23. 


Mayor Taggart, son of the late Dr. 
Thomas D. Taggart, chief surgeon at 
the Atlantic City Hospital for 25 
years, chose the law profession in- 
stead of following in the footsteps 
of his father. He was admitted to the 
New Jersey Bar in 1927 and served 
a law clerkship in the office of the late 
Theodore W. Schimpf, Circuit Court 
Judge. 


He began his political career in 
1933 when he was appointed Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the New Jersey Senate. In 1934 he was elected 
to the New Jersey Assembly and re-elected in 1935 and 1936. 
The following year (November, 1937) he was elected to the 
Senate for a term of three years. 


Mayor TaGGart 


On March 11, 1940, he was appointed and confirmed 
Senior Judge of the Atlantic County Common Pleas Court, 
a post which he resigned several weeks later when he was 
elected Mayor of Atlantic City. In the mayoralty election 
he received approximately 88 per cent of the total votes cast, 
the highest ever given a candidate in the history of Atlantic 
City. 

During the month of May, 1940, he was mayor of 
Atlantic City, State Senator from Atlantic County and con- 
firmed Senior Judge, Court of Common Pleas, all at one 
time, a situation which received national recognition by 
Ripley in “Believe It Or Not.” 

Mayor Taggart holds memberships in the Atlantic County 
Bar Association, New Jersey State Bar Association, Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Fraternal Order of Elks, and Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity, and is an associate member of the 
Variety Clubs of America and an honorary member of the 
Atlantic City Press Club. 
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Convention Entertainment Plans 


Monday evening—President’s 
the Hotel Traymore. 

Tuesday evening—Fraternity and Sorority banquets. 
(For those members of the profession who do not belong 
to a fraternity or sorority, wives of physicians, and guests. 
Tuesday evening is free to enjoy the sights of Atlantic City. 
Roller chairs may be obtained at a considerably reduced 
rate by showing a convention badge; this privilege will be in 
force throughout convention week. ) 

Wednesday afternoon—Golf tournament at the At- 
lantic City Country Club, Northfield, N. J. It will be pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at 12 noon at the country club. 
ing will begin at 1:30 p.m. 


Reception and Ball at 





Play- 


Wednesday evening—Alumni banquets. 

Thursday evening—Banquet in the ballroom of Con- 
vention Hall. (The setting for the banquet will be attrac- 
tive and unusual. Dr. J. S. Logue, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, is reluctant to divulge the special fea- 
tures of the banquet. It may be stated, however, that 
professional talent will be provided by one of the most promi- 
nent agencies in the East. Dr. Logue has had a long and 
varied experience in assisting with entertainment of Atlantic 
City conventions, perhaps the most notable being Rotary 
International. Just recently he was general chairman of a 
Greck benefit held on the Steel Pier, Dr. Logue is ably 
assisted by his wife, who also has had considerable experien e 
in directing entertainment. ) 





The Reverend John Goorley, who has been invited 
to give the invocation at the Thursday evening banquet 
is the father of Dr. Lois Goorley, Associate General 
chairman and Secretary of the Atlantic City Convyen- 
tion Committee. The Reverend Mr. Goorley was for 
many years pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, one 
of the largest Methodist churches in Trenton. Later 
he was chaplain of the New 
Trenton. He is now 


ton, N, 5e 


Jersey State Prison in 
retired and lives at Hammon- 


just a few miles from Atlantic City. 














Schedule for Official Family 


ATLANTIC CITY—1941 
Trustees—Stratosphere Room—Traymore Hotel (until Sunday) 
Committee Room 13—Municipal Auditorium 
House of Delegates—Committee Room 12—Municipal Auditorium 


Friday, June 20 

Executive Committee 
Board of Trustees 
3oard of Trustees 


9-00 4+:00— 6:00 


10:00—12:30 
2:00— 6:00 


8:00—10:00 Board of Trustees 
Saturday, June 21 
8 :00—12:00 


9:00— 1:00 
tion and 


= _— = more) 
Board of Trustees 


2:00— 6:00 Board of Trustees 
6:30— Dinner—Board of 
Trustees and Society of Divi- 
sional Secretaries 
8:30—10:30 Board of Trustees 
Sunday, June 22 


8:00—10:30 Board of Trustees 
11:00—12:30 Joint Session 

2:00— 6:00 of 
8:00—10:00 House and 


10:00—12:00 


Board of 
tive 


Board 


2:00— 4:00 Board of Trustees 


House of Delegates 
Monday Evening, June 23 


President's 


Ball 


3oard of Trustees 
1:00— 4:00 Congress on Osteo- 
pathic Legislation and Licen- 
sure—(House 
Trustees, 
Council, 
sociation of Osteopathic Ex- 


Wednesday, June 25 

8 :00—10:00 
10:00—12:00 
1:00— 4:00 Division of Public and 
Professional Welfare and Bureau 

of Public Health—Committee 
Room 7—Municipal Auditorium 


Delegate s 
Board of Trustees 


House of 


Recep- 


Tray- 


(Hotel 


Tuesday, June 24 
8:00—10:00 House of 


Thursday, June 26 


8:00—10:00 House of Delegates 
10:00—11:20 Board of Trustees 
11:30—12:00 Memorial Service for 
Dr. A. T. Still—Municipal Audi- 
torium (Trustees and Officers on 
stage) 
6:30— 


Delegates 


of Delegates, 
Legisla- 
American As- 
3anquet 


amining Boards, Society of 
Monday, June 23 Divisional Secretaries, Unit . 
9:00—12:00 ee session of Contact men) ja Committee Friday, June 27 
convention — Ballroom Room 7—Municipal Audi- 8:00—10:00 Board of Trustees 
Municipal Auditorium aorenen es 11:35—12:00 Installation of Officers 
(Trustees and Officers) on 2:00— 4:00 Board of Trustees —(Trustees and Officers on 
stage) 4:00— 6:00 House of Delegates stage) 
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fhe Stratosphere Room, on the eighth floor of the Traymore 


directly on the ocean front, surrounded by a balcony from 
which one can see for miles at sea and down the Boardwalk. ‘This 
room will be used for some of the meetings during the convention. 


Entertainment for Women 


Monday afternoon, St. Denis Room, Hotel Dennis— 
Reception and tea for Mrs. F. A. Gordon, Marshalltown, 


lowa, wife of the President of the A.O.A., and Mrs. 
Arthur D. Becker, Des Moines, lowa, President of the 
Auxiliary to the A.O.A. Members of the New Jersey 


Women’s Osteopathic Auxiliary will serve as hostesses, 
Mrs. Walter M. Hamilton, Roselle Park, president, in 
charge. 

Monday evening, Ballroom, Hotel Traymore—Pres- 
ident’s Reception and Ball. 

Tuesday noon, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore—|-unch- 
eon for all visiting ladies, followed by a bridge party in 
the Belvidere Room, Hotel Traymore. (Sponsored by the 
New Jersey Women’s Osteopathic Auxiliary.) 

Tuesday evening—Enjoy the sights of Atlantic City. 

Wednesday afternoon—Visits to Crane and DuPont 
Exhibits, Rolling Chair Parade on the Boardwalk, fol- 
lowed by special musical. program, motion pictures and 
refreshments on Heinz Pier. 

Thursday noon, Ozone Room, Hotel Dennis—National 
Auxiliary luncheon. Mrs. Izetta Jewel Miller, special as- 
sistant to Mrs. Florence Kerr, Assistant Commissioner 
of the Community Works Project Administration, prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Thursday 


Banquet. 


evening, Ballroom, Auditorium—A.O.A. 


SPECIAL HOTEL RATES FOR STUDENTS 

Special arrangements and hotel rates for students at- 
tending the Atlantic City convention in June have been 
vorked out by the convention committee. Clean rooms with 
comfortable beds may be had for $1 a day per person. In 
many cases three or four students will be accommodated 
in one room. Some may wish to make up their own parties, 
but single reservations may be made, at a slightly higher 
rate. Address requests for reservations giving time of ar- 
rival and departure, and number in party, to Mr. A. J. Mor- 
van, Hotel Committee, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 





AUTOMOBILE PARKING 


The garage in the Convention Hall charges $3.00 
a week for in and out parking, 50c for 12 hours and 
75c for 24 hours. There is room for approximately 
500 or 600 cars. There are parking lots and garages 
in the neighhorhood that range in price 
from 25¢ a day upwards. There are dozens of them 
between the Traymore and the Auditorium so that 
there will be no difficulty in securing good parking 
spots at minimum 


immediate 


rates. 
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MEETINGS OF SPECIALTY BOARDS 

The American Osteopathic Board of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology will hold a meeting at 7 p.m. on Fri- 
day, June 20, at the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City. 

The American Osteopathic Board of Surgery will hold 
its semi-annual mecting on Monday, June 23, at 2 p.m. in 
Committee Room 4, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City. Exam- 
inations will be held for those members of the profession who 
have qualified and have made proper application to the sec- 
retary of the Board, Dr. Robert Rough, 609 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, 

Examinations will not be given to those who make ap- 
plication at the Atlantic City meeting, but the applicants will 
be examined at the next regular meeting of the Board to be 
held in Detroit, October 5 to 9, 

The American Osteopathic Board of Radiology will 
hold meetings in Committee Room 5, Dennis Hotel, 
Atlantic City. Examinations for certification will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 25 and 26. Time of meeting 
will be posted after the board members arrive in Atlantic 
City, 

CORRECTION 

In a listing of those examined and certified by the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Board of Radiology on page 418 of the 
May JournaL, Arlan E. Vaughn, Kansas City, Mo., should 
have been designated as Roentgenologist without the limiting 
word (diagnostic). The practice of a certified roentgenol- 
ogist includes both roentgen diagnosis and therapy, 

The American Osteopathic Board of Pediatrics will 
meet in Committee Room 2, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, 
for a luncheon-business meeting on Wednesday, June 25. 


MEETINGS OF THE HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Osteopathic Hospital Association will 
hold two meetings during the Atlantic City convention. They 
are scheduled for 12 noon on Monday, June 23, and Tuesday, 
June 24, Committee Room 2 and 3, Hotel Dennis. 

The officers of the rapidly growing Association will 
have many recommendations to present to its members at 
Atlantic City as the Executive Committee and the various 
standing committees have been busily engaged throughout 
the vear, having held meetings in City, Pa., and 
Chicago. 

The two meetings at Atlantic City probably will require 
the entire time for business, leaving no time for a scientific 
program. The American Osteopathic Hospital Association is 
quite young, and having grown so fast in membership, it 
will require a few years to solve major problems confronting 
osteopathic hospitals. Some of the important subjects to be 
discussed are: a code of hospital ethics; inspecting, classify- 
ing and rating member hospitals; standardization of records. 

Mr. Pau L. 


Grove 


RIEMANN, 
Secretary. 





Main 


foyer, Hotel Dennis 
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DIVISIONAL oO 
SOCIETY Zz. 
ALABAMA 1 
ARIZONA 1 
ARKANSAS 1 
CALIFORNIA 7 
COLORADO 2 
CONNECTICUT 1 
DELAWARE 1 
DIST. of COL. 1 
FLORIDA 2 
GEORGIA 1 
HAWAII 1 
IDAHO 1 
ILLINOIS 4 
INDIANA 2 
IOWA 3 
KANSAS 2 
KENTUCKY 1 
LOUISIANA 1 
MAINE 2 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS : 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURT 


MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


VOTES 


), 


N 


~ 


te 


sc. &. 


DELEGATES 


2 K. Grosvenor Bailey 


Wayne Dooley 

Glen D. Cayler 

N. B. Rundall 
Walter W. Hopps. Jr. 
William Bartosh 

N. W. Giesy 


Nason 


George F 


Chester D. Swope 


Frank F. Jones 


oe Cryer 
Fred B. Shain 
Allen H. Miller 
Russell C. Slater 


Holcomb Jordan 
Marv E. Golden 


S. H,. Klein 


E. F. Pellette 
P. W. Gibson 


Nora Prather 


Lester P. Gross 


Grace R. McMains 
C. W. Sauter, 2nd 
Ernest A, Marcoux 
Amalia Sperl 


E. Frank Wood 
Philip E. Haviland 
E. Deane Elsea 
Leroy C. Johnson 


E. S. Powell 
Selma L. Quade 


(No organization) 


T. Raymond Turner 
Collin Brooke 

H. D. McClure 
Ottis L. Dickey 
Glenn E. Darrow 
C. A. Povlovich 


(No organization) 


ALTERNATES 


Basi! Harris 

J. Russell. Morris 
Tohn A. Costello 
H. B. Norcross 
P. T. Collinge 
Charles E. Atkins 
W. F. Neugebauer 


Merritt G. Davis 


Riley D. Moore 


D. C. Forehand 


Ransom L. Dinges 
R. P. Armbruster 
Morgan PD. Sours 
Robert N. Evans 


Fsther Smoot 
Thomas B. Powell 


R. Evelyn Alvord 
Wallis 1. Bursey 
M. C. Pettapiece 


H. D. 
Alden 


Shellenberger 


Q. Abbott 


| Mildred E. Greene 


R. K. Homan 
Robert T. TWustig 
tT. W. Norton 
Harold D. Hutt 


W. Orrin Flory 


F. W. Zuspan 

C. F. Warren 
T.eland S. Larimore 
Benjamin S. Jolly 
J. Leland Tones 

S. H. Leibov 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 1 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW 
NEW 


MEXICO 
YORK 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANTA 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
BRITISH COL. 
MARITIME 
ONTARIO 
QUEBEC 
SASKATCHEWAN 


B.O.A 


3 


1 


1 


1 


to 


1 


VOTES 


NO. 


DELEGATES 


William C. Bugbee 
Lois S. orley 
George S. Gardner 


Melvin B. Hasbrouck 
Albert W. Bailey | 
George W. Riley 
Robert E. Cole 


_ 


Talmage T. Spence 


Georgianna Pfeiffer 


~ 
u 


5 Donald V. Hampton 
John W. Mulford 
Ralph S. Licklider 
M. A. Prudden 


™N 


A. G. Reed 
J. Paul Price | 


Charles H. Beaumont | 


N 


20 H. Dale Pearson 
Ernest A. Johnson 
Bertha M. Maxwell 
Hazzard A, Sweet 
Arthur M. Flack, Jr. 


2 Hazel G. Axtell 


1 Edward W. Pratt 
1 

1 

8 R. H. Peterson 


Marille E. Sparks 


1 

1 Marian J. Norton 

1. C. McCoy 

3 Stephen M. Pugh 

2 Paul V. Murphy 

4W. B. Truax 
Richard B. Gordon 

1 

1 John T. Atkinson 

1 

1 7. J. O'Connor 

1 


1 Anna E. Northup 


a 


ALTERNATES 


| Lillian J. French 


Still 
Chites 


Vernon F. 
Harry L. 


W. O. Kingsbury 
K. Wallace Fish 
Howard B. Herdeg 
Alvah H. Leeas 


A. R. Tucker 


Homer R. Sprague 
Edwin C. White 
Warren G. Bradfor 
Helen M. Ream 


| Donald A. Shaffer 


J. Mancil Fish 


Waldo C. Zeller 


Ruth E. Tinley 

John Mc A. Ulrich 
Roy E. Hughes 
C. Paul Snyder 


William B 


Shepard 


Nancy A. Hoselton 


James M. Tvree 
Mary Lou Logan 


Thomas P. Dunlea. 


Donald B. Weir 


Paul 


Lu Atterberry 
a 


A 
McCormack 


Hubert J. Pocock 


Doris M. Tanner 


j 


Vv 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of the 


American Osteopathic Association 


Ballroom—Auditorium, Atlantic City 
June 23-27, 1941 


OSTEOPATHY AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


Program Chairman 


WALTER W. HOPPS, D.O. 
1935 Colorado Blvd., 


Los Angeles 
Assistant Chairman Associate Chairman 
HENRY J. HOYER, D.O. OTTERBEIN DRESSLER, D.O., 
112 Connett P1., 48th & Spruce Sts., 
South Orange, N. J Philadelphia 
General Program 
Monday, June 23 Afternoon 


Morning 


8:00-12:00 American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology, Clinical Sessions 
—Committee Room 1, Auditorium 

9:00 Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists 
—Committee Room 6, Auditorium 

i0:00-12:00 American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmol- 


ogy and Otolaryngology, Academy Confer- 
ences—Manager’s Room, Committee Rooms 
2, 3, 4, Auditorium 


General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorum 
00 Call to Order 
F. A. Gordon, D.O., Marshalltown, Iowa 
President, American Osteopathic Association 
Invocation 
Dr. Wiliam Warren Payne 
St. Paul Methodist Church 
Address of \W elcome 
Robert H. Conover, D.O., Trenton, N. J. 
General Chairman, New Jersey Convention Committee 
9:20 Address of Welcome 
Hon. Thomas D. Taggart, Jr. 
Mayor of Atlantic Citv 
, 35 Re sponse 


S. V. Robuck, D.O., Chicago 


9:45 Early Days 

Harry L. Chiles, D.O., Orange, N. J. 

Honorary Chairman, New Jersey Convention Committee 

0:00 President’s Address 

F. A. Gordon, D.O., Marshalltown. Iowa 
0:20 Osteopathy’s Contribution to Immunology 

R. C. Slater, D.O., La Salle, Ill. 
0:40 Professional Progress 


R. C. McCaughan, D.O., Chicago 

: Executive Secretary of the A.O.A 

1:00 Report of the Department of Public Affairs 
Walter E. Bailey, D.O., St. Louis 


20 Report of the Department of Professional Affairs 
_ R. McFarlane Tilley, D.O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
11:40 Technic Symposium (A Research Film) 


Ralph IV. Rice, D.O., Los Angeles 


Luncheon Meetings 
12440 American Osteopathic Hospital Association—Com- 
mittee Rooms 2 and 3, Hotel Dennis 
\merican Osteopathic Society of Proctology (FExe- 
cutive Board)—Claridge Hotel 
Toint Luncheon: American Association of Osteo- 
pathic Examiners, National Board of Examiners, 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy, Legislative 
Council, Bureau of Professional Education and 
Colleges—Ozone Room, Hotel Dennis 
National Osteopathic Interfraternity Council—Gar- 
den Lounge, Hotel Dennis 


1:00-5:00 American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology, Didactic Session— 
Manager’s Room, Auditorium 
American Osteopathic Board of Surgery—Com- 
mittee Room, 4, Hotel Dennis 
2:00-4:00 Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, Audi- 
torium 


2:00 


General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 


1:40 Fundamental Interpretations of Spinal X-Rays 
C. J. Karibo, D.O., Highland Park, Mich 
2:00 Ambulant Management of Common Fractures 


J. Paul Leonard, D.O., Detroit 
2:20 Early Management of Major Compounded Fractures 
Harry F. Schaffer, D.O., Detroit 


2:40 Anesthesia Lesion Correction 
C. Haddon Soden, D.O., Philadelphia 
3:00-5:00 Sections 
Acute Diseases, Art of Practice, Pediatrics 
Committee Room 5, Auditorium 
Hernia—Committee Room 10, Auditorium 
Internists, Nervous and Mental Diseases—Com- 
mittee Room 8, Auditorium 
Obstetrics and Gynecology—Committee Room 
3, Auditorium 
Orthopedics—Committee Room 2, Auditorium 
Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutics—Stage 
Auditorium 
Physical Therapy—Room A (Left of Stage), 
Auditorium 
Proctologv—Committee Room 9, Auditorium 
Technic—Room B (Right of Stage), Auditorium 
§:00-5:00 Reception and Tea to Mrs. F. A. Gordon and 
Mrs. Arthur D. Becker—St. Denis Room, Hotel 
Dennis (Sponsored by New Jersey Women’s 
Osteopathic Auxiliary) 
1:00 Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists—Com- 


mittee Room 6, Auditorium 
Co-Relation Committee — Committee Rooms Z 


and 3—Hotel Dennis 
4:00-6:00 House of Delegates—Committee Room 12, Audi- 
torium 
Evening 
6 :30 Psi Sigma Alpha Honorary Fraternity Banquet— 
Madison Hotel 
Sigma Sigma Phi Honorary Fraternity Banquet— 
Madison Hotel 
9:00 President’s Reception and Ball—Ballroom, Hotel 


Traymore 
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7 :30- 
8 :00-1 


8 :00-1 


9:00 
9:00 


:00-1 


:00-1 


9:00 
9:20 
9 :40 
10:00 
10 


10 :40 


:20 


:00 
11: 
ll: 


:00 


12:30 


1 :00-4: 


1 :00-5 


2 :00-4: 


2:30 


3:00-5: 


GENERAL PROGRAM—FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


Tuesday, June 24 
Morning 

Women’s Service Clubs Breakfast with O.W.N. 
A.—Ozone Room, Hotel Dennis 

House of Delegates—Committee Room 12, Audi- 
torium 

American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology, Clinical Sessions— 
Committee Room 1, Auditorium 

Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists— 
Committee Room 6, Auditorium 

Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, Business Meeting— Mandarin Room, 
Hotel Traymore 

American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology, Academy Confer- 
ences—Manager’s Room, Committee Rooms 
2, 3, 4, Auditorium 

2:00 Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, Audi- 

torium 


9:30 
0:00 
2:00 


2:00 


General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 


Sterility—An Osteopathic Viewpoint 

H. Walter Evans, D.O., Philadelphia 
Importance of Perineal Support 

Wayne Dooley, D.O., Los Angeles 
Post Partum Infections and Subinvolution 

John O. Carr, D.O., Bucksport, Maine 
Osteopathic Care of the Pre-School Child 

Ruth Elizabeth Tinley, D.O., Philadelphia 
Formal Osteopathic Education 

Richard N. MacBain, D.O., Chicago 
Recognition of Osteopathic Education 

W. Ballentine Henley, A.M., LL.B., LL.D., 

Angeles 

Prostatism 

H. Willard Sterrett, D.O., Philadelphia 
Report of the Public Relations Committee 

Chester D. Swope, D.O., Washington, D.C 
Progress in Osteopathic Research 

Georgia A. Steunenberg, D.O., Los Angeles 


Los 


Luncheon Meetings 
American Osteopathic Hospital Association—Commit- 
tee Rooms 2 and 3, Hotel Dennis 
Luncheon for all visiting ladies—Rose Room, Hotel 
Traymore (Sponsored by New Jersey Women’s Os- 
teopathic Auxiliary) 
Afternoon 
00 Congress on Osteopathic Legislation and licensure 
Committee Room 7, Auditorium. 


00 American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology—Manager’s Room, Audi- 
torium 

00 Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, Audi- 
torium 

Bridge for all visiting ladies—Belvidere Room, 


Hotel Traymore (Sponsored by New Jersey 
Women’s Osteopathic Auxiliary) 


General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 


Status of Laboratory and X-Ray Evaluation of Heart 
Disease 
Ralph L. Fischer, D.O., Philadelphia 
True and False Heart Pain 
Lowell M. Hardy, D.O., Portland, Maine 
Public Health and Education 
A. G. Reed, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 
Air-Raid Precautions and the First-Aid Treatment of 
Bombed Casualties 
Rosamond Pocock, D.O., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Sections 
Acute Diseases, Art of Practice, Pediatrics— 
Committee Room 5, Auditorium 
Hernia—Committee Room 10, Auditorium 
Internists, Nervous and Mental Diseases—Com- 
mittee Room 8, Auditorium 
Obstetrics and Gynecology—Committee Room 3, 
Auditorium 
Orthopedics—Committee Room 2, Auditorium 
Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutics—Stage, 


00 


Auditorium 
Physical Therapy—Room A (Left of Stage), 
Auditorium 


4:00 


4:00-6:00 House of Delegates 


6:30 


CONVENTION Journal A.0.A. 


June, 1941 


Proctology—Committee Room 9, Auditorium 
Technic—Room B (Right of Stage), Auditorium 

Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists—Com- 
mittee Room 6, Auditorium 





¢ Committee Room 12, Audi- 
torium 


Evening 

Fraternity and Sorority Banquets 
Acacia Club—Dutch Room, Madison Hotel 
Alpha Tau Sigma—Madison Hotel 
Atlas Club—Main Dining Room, Hotel Traymore 
Iota Tau Sigma—Seaside Hotel / 
Lambda Omicron Gamma—Madison Hotel 
Phi Sigma Gamma—Solarium, Jefferson Hotel 
Theta Psi—Solarium, Madison Hotel 
Axis Club—Ozone Lounge, Hotel Dennis 
Delta Omega—Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 


Wednesday, June 25 
Morning 





7 :30- 8:45 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section, Clinical 
Sessions—Committee Room 1, Auditorium 
8 :00-10 :00 House of Delegates—Committee Room 12, Audi- 
torium 
9:00 Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists— 
Committee Room 6, Auditorium 
9 :00 Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, Executive Board Meeting—Mandarin 
Room, Hotel Traymore 
10:00-12:00 Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, Audi- 
torium 
General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 
9:00 Urological X-Ray Diagnosis 
J. Donald Sheets, D.O., Highland Park, Mich 
9:20 Brucellosis 
Lloyd W. Davis, D.O., McAllen, Texas 
9:40 Compulsory Health Insurance and the Public Healt! 
Albert W. Bailey, D.O., Schenectady, N. Y. 
10:00 Voluntary Health Insurance and the Public Health 
Collin Brooke, D.O., St. Louis 
10:20 Osteopathic Management of Poliomyelitis 
J. Edwin Wilson, D.O., Barrie, Ont., Canada 
10:40 Report of the Division of Public and Professional 
Welfare 
Thomas R. Thorburn, D.O., New York City 
11:00 Mrs. Smith Goes to Town or What Price a Practice? 
—A _ Dramatization 
Mr. Raymond Nettleship, Los Angeles 
11:20 The Metropolitan Health Commission 
Ernest G. Bashor, D.O., Los Angeles 
11:40 Mental Illness as a Public Health Problem 
Victor H. Vogel, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Mental Hygiene, 
United States Public Health Service 
Luncheon Meetings 
12:00 American College of Osteopathic Pediatricians and 
American Osteopathic Board of Pediatricians 
Committee Room 2, Hotel Dennis 
American Osteopathic Golf Association—Atlantic City 
Country Club, Northfield, N. J. 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy—Committee Room 
3, Hotel Dennis 
Afternoon 
1:00-4:00 Division of Public and Professional Welfare and 
Bureau of Public Health and Education—Com- 
mittee Room 7, Auditorium 
1:30-5:00 American Osteopathic Golf Association, Tourna- 
ment—Atlantic City Country Club, Northfield, 
N. J. 
2:30 Rolling Chair Trip for Women (Sponsored by 
\tlantic County Branch of New Jersey Women’s 
Osteopathic Auxiliary) 
General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 
1:40 The Mental Hygiene Problem of Crime 
K. Grosvenor Bailey, D.O., Los Angeles 
2:00 What Solution for the Problem of Chronic Alcohol- 
ism ? 
Thomas Zz Meyers, DO., Pasadena, Calif 
2:20 Structural Factors Underlying Personality Changes 
John C. Button, D.O., Newark, N. J. 
2:40 Circulatory Maintenance and Hypertension 


Lester R. Daniels, D.O., Sacramento, Calif 
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3:00-5:00 


4:00 


6:30 


7 :30- 8:45 
:30- 8:30 


“N 


~ 


9:00 


10:00 


10 :00-12 :00 


9:20 
9:40 
10 :00 


:00-10 :00 


GENERAL 


Sections 
Acute Diseases, Art of Practice, 
Committee Room 5, Auditorium 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat—Manager’s Room, 
Auditorium 
Hernia—Committee Room 10, Auditorium 
Internists, Nervous and Mental Diseases—Com- 
mittee Room 8, Auditorium 
Obstetrics and Gynecology—Committee 
3, Auditorium 
Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutics—Stage, 
Auditorium 
Physical Therapy—Room A (Left of Stage), 
Auditorium 
Proctology—Committee Room 9, Auditorium 
Technic—Room B (Right of Stage), Auditorium 
Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists—Com- 
mittee Room 6, Auditorium 
Committee on Professional Liability Insurance— 
Committee Room 13, Auditorium 
War Veterans of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation—Committee Room 7, Auditorium 


Pediatrics— 


Room 


Evening 
College Alumni Banquets 

Chicago College of Osteopathy—Rose 
Hotel Traymore 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
—Location to be announced 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy—Strat- 
osphere Room, Hotel Traymore 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery— 
Main Dining Room, Hotel Traymore 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy—Location 
to be announced 


Thursday, June 26 

Morning 

Nose and Throat Section, Clinical 

# i Room 1, Auditorium 

Cusenneiee Women’s National Association, 
Breakfast and Business Meeting — Ozone 
Room, Hotel Dennis 

House of Delegates—Committee Room 12, Audi- 
torium 

Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists— 
Committee Room 6, Auditorium 

Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, Installation of Officers — Mandarin 
Room, Hotel Traymore 

Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, 
torium 


Room, 


Ey e Ear, 





Audi- 


General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 
Early Diagnosis of Pelvic Carcinoma in the Female 
O. O. Bashline, D.O., Grove City, Pa. 
Early Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the Colon 
Orel F. Martin, D.O., Boston 
Treatment of Early Carcinoma 
Floyd J. Trenery, D.O., Los Angeles 
Advances in the Control of Carcinogenic Pain 
J. Willoughby Howe, D.O., Los Angeles 
Osteopathic Treatment of Angina Pectoris 
Carl Kettler, D.O., Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Committee on Special 
Effort 
E. S. Powell, D.O., St. Paul 
Report of the Osteopathic Women’s National 
ciation 
Arvilla P. 
Report of the 
Association 
Mrs. Arthur D. Becker, Des 
Still Memorial Service 
Arthur D. Becker, D.O., Des Moines, 


Luncheon Meetings 


Legislative Council—Garden Lounge, Hotel Dennis 
Annual Luncheon for all Women—Ozone Room, Ho- 
tel Dennis 


Membership 


Asso- 


McCall, D.O., Evanston, Iil. 
Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic 


Moines, Iowa 


Iowa 


Afternoon 
Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Association, 
Executive Board Meeting—Mandarin Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
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General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 
1:40 Subject and speaker to be announced 
2:20 Report of the Editor 
Ray G. Hulburt, D.O., Chicago 
2:40 industry Pays the Bill—How Much Should It Be? 


. P. Wood, D.O., Birmingham, Mich. 
3:00-5:00 Sections 
Acute Diseases, Art of Practice, Pediatrics- 


Committee Room 5, Auditorium 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat—Manager’s Room, 
Auditorium 
Hernia—Committece Room 10, Auditorium 
Internists, Nervous and Mental Diseases—Com- 


mittee Room 8, Auditorium 
Obstetrics and Gynecology—Committee 

3, Auditorium 
Orthopedics—Committee Room 2, Auditorium 


Room 


Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutics—Stage, 
Auditorium 

Physical Therapy—Room A (Leit of Stage), 
Auditorium 

Proctology—Committee Room 9, Auditorium 


Technic—Room B (Right of Stage), Auditorium 


4:00 Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists—Com- 
mittee Room 6, Auditorium 
5 :00 Meeting of 1942 General and Section Chairmen— 
Committee Room 10, Auditorium 
Evening 
6:30 A.O.A. Banquet—Ballroom, Auditorium 
Friday, June 27 
Morning 
7:30- 8:45 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section, Clinical 
Sessions—Committee Room 1, Auditorium 
8:00-10:00 Board of Trustees—Committee Room 13, Audi- 
torium 
9:00 Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists— 
Committee Room 6, Auditorium 
General Sessions—Ballroom, Auditorium 
9:00 Coronary Disease 
Francis Finnerty, D.O., Montclair, N. J 
9:20 Electromyographic Studies of the Osteopathic Lesion 
S. Denslow, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
10:00 Modern Foot Problems 
Thomas L. Northup, D.O., Morristown, N. J 
10:20 State Legislative Problems 
James O. Watson, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
10:40 Report of the Committee on Ethics and Censorship 


O. M. Walker, D.O., 
10:55 Convention Summary 
R. C. McCaughan, D.O., Chicago 
Executive Secretary of the A.O.A 
Special Awards 
Psi Sigma Alpha 
J. M. Fish, D.O., 
Sigma Sigma Phi 
George W. Riley, D.O., N 
Installation of Officers 
President's Acceptance 


Bloomfield, N. J 


11:10 


Tulsa, Okla 

ew York City 
11:20 
11:30 


Phil R. Russell, D.O., Fort Worth, Texas 
Reserve Speakers: 
Endometriosis 
Otterbein Dressler, D.O., Philadelphia 


The Use of Vitamin B, in Osteopathic Practice 
A, Richard Davies, D.O., East Orange, N.J. 

Manipulative Treatment of Bronchopneumonia 
Walter B. Underwood, D.O., Montclair, N. J 


Luncheon Meetings 


1:00 Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutic and Clinical Re- 
search Association—Ozone Room and Lounge, Hotel 
Dennis 
Afternoon 
1:30 Council on Defense and Preparedness and Public 
Relations Committee — Committee Room 7, 
Auditorium 
1:30-5:00 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section—Manager’s 


Room, Auditorium 

Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutic and Clinical 
Research Association — Ozone Room and 
Lounge, Hotel Dennis 

Advisory Board for Osteopathic Specialists—Com- 
mittee Room 6 Auditorium 


2 :00-6 :00 


4:00 
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Section Programs 


Acute Diseases, Art of Practice, 
Pediatrics 


June 23 to 26 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 


Committee Room 5—Auditorium 


Chairman—Esther Smoot, D.O., Third and Pine Sts., Eureka, 
Kans. 


Vice Chairman—George H. Lawyer, D.O., 207 Rosemurgy 
Bldg., Ironwood, Mich. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Lucile M. 
Bldg., Ottawa, IIl. 


Monday, June 23 


D.O., Moloney 


Moriarty, 


3:00 Time for Study and Recreation: How to Get It 

O. M. Walker, D.O., Bloomfield, N. J. 
3:40 Legislative Problems 

Albert E. Chittenden, D.O., Auburn, Maine 
4:00 Work of the Division of Public and Professional Wel- 

fare 

Eugene R. Kraus, D.O., New York City 
4:20 Posture 

M. Marguerite Fuller, D.O., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
5:00 Posture film 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Tuesday, June 24 

3:00 Maternal and Child Health 


Ernest G. Bashor, D.O., Los Angeles 
:40 Development of Normal Mental Habits 
J. L. Fuller, D.O., Willow Grove, Pa. 
Endocrine Therapy in General Practice. Part 1 (Film 


and Lecture) 
Earl F. Riceman, D.O., Philadelphia 


Wednesday, June 25 


After-Treatment of Infantile Paralysis 
Edward A. Brown, D.O., Lakewood, Ohio 


w 


3:40 Anterior Poliomyelitis Film 
W. W. W. Pritchard, D.O., Los Angeles 
4:20 Endocrine Therapy in General Practice. Part II 


(Film and Lecture) 
Ear! F. Riceman, D.O., Philadelphia 


Thursday, June 26 


3:00 Influenza 
Earl C. Logsdon, D.O., Sedan, Kans. 
3:20 Parotitis 
Lucile M. Moriarty, D.O., Ottawa, Ill. 
3:40 Body Pathologies Resulting from Acute Diseases 
James M. Watson, D.O., Los Angeles 
+:20 Osteopathic Technic in Acute Diseases (Demonstra- 
tion) : 
S. V. Robuck, D.O., Chicago 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


June 25 to 27 
7:30-8:45 a.m., Committee Room 1—Auditorium 
3:00-5:00 p.m., Manager’s Room—Auditorium 
Chairman—Lloyd A. Seyfried, D.O., 2402 David Stott Bldg., 


Detroit 
Wednesday, June 25 
Morning 
7:30-8:45 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Clinics 


H. M. Husted, D.O., Denver 
J. Ernest Leuzinger, D.O., Philadelphia 
Charles A. Blind, D.O., Los Angeles 


Afternoon 
3:00 Blepharoptosis—The Cause, Effect and Treatment 
Charles A. Blind, D.O., Los Angeles 
3:20 Aviation Deafness 
Curtis H. Muncie, D.O., New York City 
3:40 Osteopathic Mechanics in the Treatment of the Eye 
C. C. Reid, D.O., Denver 
4:00 Intracapsular Cataract Extraction— Suction Method 
(Illustrated with motion pictures in color) 
Antonio Abeyta, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:20 Physiotherapy in the Field of Otolaryngology 
C. Paul Snyder, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:40 Common Eye Injuries 


A. C. Hardy, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Reserve Speakers: 

H. M. Husted, D.O., Denver 

Ralph S. Licklider, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 


Thursday, June 26 
Morning 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Clinics 
Ralph S. Licklider, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
A. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
Antonio Abeyta, D.O., Philadelphia 


7 :30-8 :45 


Afternoon 
3:00 Plastic Surgery (Illustrated with motion pictures in 
color) 
A. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
3:20 Four Stages of Catarrh—Rhino Sinusitis 
Charles M. La Rue, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
3:40 Hoarseness—Is It Benign or Malignant? (Illustrated 
with motion pictures and lantern slides) 
J. Ernest Leuzinger, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:00 Diagnostic Nuggets Found in the Eye 
G. H. Meyers, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 
4:20 Nasopharyngeal Discharge of Endocrine Origin 
Thomas R. Thorburn, D.O., New York City 
4:40 Can Deafness Be Cured? 


Jerome M. Watters, D.O., Newark, N. J. 
Reserve Speakers: 
Frederick Cohen, D.O., Wichita, Kans. 
IValter V. Goodfellow, D.O., Hollywood, Los 
Angeles 
Friday, June 27 
Morning 


7:30-8:45 Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Clinics 
G. H. Meyers, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 


Jerome M. Watters, D.O., Newark, N. J. 


Afternoon 


1:30 Otoscopy (Motion pictures in color and sound) 
Doho Chemical Company 

2:00 Suppurative Petrositis—Meningeal Symptoms, Opera- 
tion and Recovery (Motion pictures in color and 
sound) 

Doho Chemical Company 

2:30 Local Expanded Tonsillectomy (Motion pictures in 
color and sound) 

Novocol Chemical Company 

2:45 Techniques of Intranasal Sinus Operation (Motion Pic- 
ture) 

J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N.J. 

3:00 Radical Mastoidectomy with Skin Graft (Motion 
Picture) 

J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 

3:15 Cicatricial Ectropion with Rupture of Lateral Canthal 
Ligament Repair (Motion Picture) 

J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 

3:30 Reconstruction of New Lower Lid. Carcinoma of 
Meibomian Glands of Right Lower Lid (Motion 
Picture) 

J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
3:45 Corneal Transplant; Autokeratoplasty (Motion Pic- 
ture) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
4:00 Dacryocystorrhinostomv; Epithelioma Lower Lid (Mo- 


tion Picture) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
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4:15 Bridge Cataract Operation (Motion Picture) 

J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
4:30 Cataract Extraction, Corneal Scleral Suture (Motion 


Picture ) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, 
Cataract Extraction Through 
Slit (Motion Picture) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
Repair of Burn Contracture of Neck, with a Free Full 
Thickness Graft (Motion Picture) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
Bilateral Recurrent Nerve Paralysis, Suture of Injured 
Nerves on Each Side (Motion Picture) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 


| ee 


4:45 Vertical Conjunctival 





Hernia 

June 23 to 27 

3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 10—Auditorium 


Chairman—John A. Costello, D.O., 649 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles 

Secretary—F. Hollingsworth, D.O., 25 Monroe Ave., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Monday, June 23 
00 President’s Address 
George T. Hayman, D.O., Philadelphia 
:20 Physiological Anatomy of Anterior Abdominal Wall 
(Illustrated by Motion Pictures) 
John A. Costello, D.O., Los Angeles 


ow 


a) 


3:40 Etiology of Inguinal Hernia 
Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala. 
4:00 Pathology of Inguinal Hernia yom ogg 
John J. Lalli, D.O., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
4:20 Practical Discussion of the Diagnosis of Hernia (Iilus- 
trated) 
C. C. Matheny, D.O., Detroit 
4:40 Demonstration of Injection Treatment of Hernia 
William Behringer, Jr., D.O., Allentown, Pa. 
M. A. Brandon, D.O., Lorain, Ohio 
John A. Costello, D.O., Los Angeles 
George T. Hayman, D.O., Philadelphia 
R. R. Norwood, D.O., Mineral Wells, Texas 
J. M. Ogle, D.O., Olympia, Wash. 
Harry Stahlman, D.O., Clarion, Pa. 
Frank Wilson, D.O., Dayton, Ohio 
Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tuesday, June 24 
SYMPOSIUM: INDIRECT INGUINAL HERNIA 
William H. Behringer, Jr., D.O., Allentown, Pa. 
Assisted by L. T. Hemp, D.O., Harrisburg, Pa. 
3:00 Reel 1: Anatomical Aspect 
3:20 Reel 2: Clinical Aspect 
3:40 Reel 3: Operative Technic 


Films to be discussed by members of the Society 


4:00 Histology of Fibrogenesis (Illustrated) 
Frank J. Wilson, D.O., Dayton, Ohio 
4:20 Complications that Arise in Hernia Injection and How 
to Meet them (Illustrated) ; 
A. Brandon, D.O., Lorain, Ohio 
4:40 Business Meeting 
Wednesday, June 25 
3:00 Injection Treatment of Hydrocele (Illustrated by Mo- 


~ Pictures) 


C. Oliver, D.O., Pasadena, Calif. 


3:20 nam atism Treated by Sclerotherapy (Illustrated) 
J. K. Johnson, Jr., D.O., Jefferson, Iowa 
3:40 Review of Ventral Hernia 
Harry E. Stahlman, D.O., Clarion, Pa. 
SYMPOSIUM: CONSIDERATION OF TRUSSES 
H. R. Stallbohm, D.O., Lima, Ohio 
4:00 Motion Picture on Truss Fitting 
4:20 Demonstrations (Truss Fitting) 
4:40 Discussion 
Thursday, June 26 
3:00 Treatment of Hypermobile Joints by Injection Method 
Lester R. Mellott, D.O., Philadelphia 
3:20 Diagnosis and Treatment of Hypermobile Sacroiliac 


and Knee Joints 
David Shuman, D.O., Philadelphia 
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3:40 The Dorsolumbar Lesion as a Cause of 


Peripheral Pain and Tenderness 
Julius Sobel, D.O., Bristol, Pa. 


4:00 Injection of Non-Trussable Herniae 
George T. Hayman, D.O., Philadelphia 


4:20 Present Attitude of Compensation Insurance Com- 
panies Toward ie Method of Hernia Repairs 
Mr. Raymond Nettleship, Los Angeles 


Demonstration of Injection Treatment of Hernia 
William Behringer, Jr., D.O., Allentown, Pa 
1. A. Brandon, D.O., Lorain, Ohio 
John A. Costello, D.O., Los Angeles 
George T. Hayman, D.O., Philadelphia 
R. R. Norwood, D.O., Mineral Wells, Texas 
/. M. Ogle, D.O., Olympia, Wash. 
Harry Stahlman, D.O., Clarion, Pa. 
Frank Wilson, D.O., Dayton, Ohio 
Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala 


Friday, June 27 


Election of Officers of American Osteopathic Society of 
Herniologists. 


Segmento- 


4:40 


Internists and Nervous and Mental 


June 23 to 26 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 8—Auditorium 


Internists 
Chairman—H. Dale Pearson, D.O., 252 W. Tenth St., Erie, 
Pa. 
Vice Chairman—A. L. Quest, D.O., 258% State St., Augusta, 
Kans. 
Secretary—O. Edwin Owen, D.O., 722 Sixth Ave., Des 


Moines, 


Iowa 


Nervous and Mental 
Chairman—Thomas J. D.O., 234 E. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Vice Chairman—G. N. Gillum, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fred M. Still, 


Monday, June 23 


Diagnostic Procedures in Arthritis 
Herman L. Samblanet, D.O., Canton, 


Meyers, Colorado St., 


D.O., 507 Van Brunt Bldg., 


D.O., Macon, Mo. 


3:00 
Ohio 


4:00 The General Practitioner and the Laboratory 
Howard B. Herdeg, D.O., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tuesday, June 24 
3:00 Vitamins and Their Relationship to the Nervous 
System 
Marion A. Dick, D.O., Philadelphia 
3:20 Effects of Spinal Lesions on Skin Temperatures 
G. N. Gillum, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
3:40 Subject to be announced 
John C. Button, D.O., Newark, N. J. 
4:00 Signs and Symptoms of Syphilis of the Nervous 
System 
J. Francis Smith, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:20 Menopausal Disturbances and the Hormones 
W. Gordon Douglas, D.O., Clermont, Fla. 
4:40 Studies in Epilepsy: Effects of Trace Elements on the 
Clinical Picture 
Thomas J. Meyers, D.O., Pasadena, Calif. 
Wednesday, June 25 
3:00 Diagnosis of Acute Conditions of the Abdomen 
W. Dale Jamison, D.O., Saginaw, Mich 
4:00 Practical Aids in the Diagnosis of Chest Diseases 
Gilbert L. Johnson, D.O., Cleveland 
Thursday, June 26 
3:00 Subject to be announced 
Mr. Carlton Fredericks, New York City 
4:00 Diagnosis and Classification of Menstrual Abnormali- 


ties 


H. Dale Pearson, D.O., Erie, Pa. 
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Obstetrics and Gynecology 
June 23 to 26 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 3—Auditorium 
Chairman—Guy S. Hulett, D.O., 1 South Fourth St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Vice Chairman—Grace L. Gray, D.O., Box 232, Kahoka, Mo. 
Secretary—Gertrude McKee, D.O., Belton, Mo. 
3:00 Cervicitis Monday, June 23 


Ralph Baker, D.O., Lancaster, Pa. 
Increased Value of Endometrial Biopsies 
H. Walter Evans, D.O., Philadelphia 
Projection of Materials Examined, with an Explana- 
tion of the Same, 
Otterbein Dressler, D.O., Philadelphia 
Vertebral Lesions and Uterine Malpositions (based on 
experimental and clinical studies) 
Louisa Burns, D.O., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Midplane Forceps Delivery (Kodachrome Film) 
Guy S. Hulett, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
Tuesday, June 24 
3:00 Cesarian Section 
Frank E. Gruber, D.O., Philadelphia 
) Abdominal Surgery and its Relation to Gynecology 
O. O. Bashline, D.O., Grove City, Pa. 
4:00 to 5:00 Anesthesia in Obstetrics 
M. L. Axelrod, D.D.S., Detroit 
Wednesday, June 25 
3:00 Perineorrhaphy 
Louis M. Monger, D.O., Detroit 
3:30 X-Ray in Obstetrics 
C. J. Karibo, D.O., Highland Park, Mich. 
Neonatal Lesioning of the Plastic Basicranium in Rela- 
tion to Certain Nervous and Mental Syndromes 
Charlotte Weaver, D.O., Akron, Ohio 
Thursday, June 26 
3:00 Eclampsia (Motion Picture) 
S. M. A. Co. (with consent of Dr. DeLee) 
Save the Babies? Osteopathy is the Answer 
Mary Walker, D.O., New Bedford, Mass. 
Studies in Human Fertility: Methods for the Control 
of Conception (Sound Motion Picture) 
Ortho Products, Inc. 
Reserve Speakers: 
Lester Eisenberg, D.O., Philadelphia 
“Homer R. Sprague, D.O., Lakewood, Ohio 
Ralph W. Kelly, D.O., Cleveland 


Orthopedics 


3:00-6:00 p.m. 
June 23, 24 and 26 
Committee Room 2—Auditorium 

Chairman—J. Paul Leonard, D.O., 2871 W. Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 
Vice Chairman—George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., 1617 Penn- 

sylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 
Secretary—H. E. Clybourne, D.O., 40 S. Third St., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio 


3:30 


4:00 


w 
» 


4:00 


4:30 


Monday, June 23 
3:00 to 6:00 Symposium on Arthritis: 
3:00 Classification of Types 
C. Robert Starks, D.O., Denver 
4:00 Treatment 
Speaker to be Announced 
5:00 Diet 
Stephen B. Gibbs, D.O., Miami Beach, Fla 
Tuesday, June 24 
Symposium on Fractures of the Wrist and 
Ankle: 
3:00 Classification of Fractures and Dislocations of the 
Wrist and Ankle 
James A. Stinson, D.O., St, Petersburg, Fla 
:30 Treatment of Fractures and Dislocations of the 
Wrist 
H. E. Clybourne, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 


3:00 to 6:00 


os) 
e) 


4:15 Treatment of Fractures and Dislocations of the Ankle 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
5:00 Application of Extremity Casts 


James A. Stinson, D.O., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 

C. Robert Starks, D.O.. Denver 

J. Paul Leonard, D.O., Detroit 

H. E. Clybourne, D.O., Columbus, Ohio, Com- 
mentator 


CONVENTION Journal A.O.A, 


June, 1941 
Thursday, June 26 
3:00 to 6:00 Symposium on Infantile Paralysis 
Members of the Staff and Faculty of the Philadelphia 
Osteopathic Hospital and the Philadelphia College 
of Osteopathy 


Osteopathic Manipulative 
Therapeutics 


June 23 to 26 

3:00-6:00 p.m. 
Stage—Auditorium 

Chairman—Perrin T. Wilson, D.O., 

_ Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice Chairman—E. C. Unverferth, D.O., 705 Palace Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Secretary—T. L. 
ristown, N. J. 


1626 Massachusetts 


Northup, D.O., 8 Altamont Court, Mor- 


Monday, June 23 


3:00 A Method of Treatment for the Sacroiliac 
Harold I. Magoun, D. O., Denver 
4:00 Special Research on Manipulation 


Orren E. Smith, D.O., Indianapolis 
Section Instruction in Technic 
Group 1, the Gall-Bladder 

Instructor to be Announced 
Group 2, Asthma 

Earl J. Drinkall, D.O., Chicago 
Group 3, Sciatica 

Orren E. Smith, D.O., Indianapolis 
Group 4, The Shoulder Girdle 

John A. MacDonald, D.O., Boston 
Group 5, Pneumonia 

Ray M. Russell, D.O., Salt Lake City, Utah 


5 :00 


Tuesday, June 24 
3:00 Osteopathic Manipulation in Nose and 
Throat Diseases 


T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 


Eye, Ear, 


4:00 Manipulative Therapeutics for Gall-Bladder Diseases 
Speaker to be Announced 
5:00 Section Instruction in Technic 


Group 1, The Gall-Bladder 
Instructor to be Announced 
Group 2, Asthma 
Earl J. Drinkall, D.O., Chicago 
Group 3, Sciatica 
Orren E. Smith, D.O., Indianapolis 
Group 4, The Shoulder Girdle 
John A. MacDonald, D.O., Boston 
Group 5, Pneumonia 
Ray M. Russell, D.O., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wednesday, June 25 


3:00 Manipulation of Upper Cervical Vertebrae in Diseases 
of Infants ; eee 
Frank E. MacCracken, D.O., Fresno, Calif. 


4:00 Scientific Manipulation of the Low Back Region 
Richard E. Martindale, D.O., Cranston, R_I. 
5:00 Section Instruction in Technic 


Group 1, The Gall-Bladder 

Instructor to be Announced 
Group 2, Asthma 

Earl J. Drinkall, D.O., 
Group 3, Sciatica 

Orren E. Smith, D.O., Indianapolis 
Group 4, The Shoulder Gird'e 

John A. MacDonald, D.O., Boston 
Group 5, Pneumonia 

Ray M. Russell, D.O., Salt Lake City, 


Thursday, June 26 


3:00 Self-Saving Technic, with Demonstrations 
Asa Willard, D.O., Missoula, Mont. 


Chicago 


‘tah 


4:00 Osteopathic Manipulation and Its Interpretation 
Prenatal Care 
Robert B. Bachman, D.O., Des Moines, Iowa 
5:00 Section Instruction in Technic 


Group 1, The Gall-Bladder 
Instructor to be Announced 
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Group 2, Asthma 
Earl J. Drinkall, D.O., Chicago 
Group 3, Sciatica 
Orren E, Smith, D.O., Indianapolis 
Group 4, The Shoulder Girdle 
John A. MacDonald, D.O., Boston 
Group 5, Pneumonia 
Ray M. Russell, D.O., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reserve Speakers: 
Tic Douloureux 
Perrin T. Wilson, D.O., Cambridge, Mass 


Physical Therapy 
June 23 to 26 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Room A (Left of Stage)—Auditorium 
Chairman—F. A. Turfler, D.O., 220 J. M. S. Bldg., South 
Bend, Ind 
Vice Chairman—William T. 
Nadeau St., Los Angeles 
Secretary-treasurer—S. Leonard Bailey, D.O., 551 
Ave., New York City 
Monday, June 23 
Institutional Care of Arthritis 
E. C. Andrews, D.O., Ottawa, Til. 
Adopting Sanitarium Methods to Office Practice 
S. Borough, D.O., South Bend, Ind 
Tuesday, June 24 
Lung Inflammation 
IV. T. Sechrist, D.O., Los Angeles 
Roentgen Therapy as an Adjunct in the Treatment 
of Inflammatory Conditions 
E, R. Kraus, D.O., New York City 
Wednesday, June 25 
Early Diagnosis of Heart Disease with the Use of 
Electrocardiograph 
A. D. Becker, D.O., Des Moines, Iowa 
Indications and Contraindications of Physical Therapy 
in Heart Disease 
L. L. Facto, D.O., Des Moines, Iowa 
Coronary Circulation 


William G. Richmond, D.O., New York City 


Thursday, June 26 
Sinus Infection—Public Enemy No. 1 
S. Leonard Bailey, D.O., New York City 
Corrective Exercise as an Adjunct to Osteopathi 
Care 
Charles E. Jones, D.O., Nutley, N 


Business Session 


Sechrist, D.O., 1657 E. 


Fifth 


3:00 


4:00 


3:00 


3:30 


3:00 
3:30 


4:00 


3:00 


3:45 


Proctology 
June 23 to 26 
3:00-6:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 9—Auditorium 


Chairman—Matt W. Henderson, D.O., 608 Atlanta National 
Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Vice Chairman—Vincent H. Ober, D.O., 408-11 Bankers 
_ Trust Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. Clinton McKinstry, D.O., 3329 


Montgomery Road, Cincinnati 
Program Chairman—Robert L. Taylor, D.O., 1026-28 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Monday, June 23 
(00 President’s Address 
Matt IV’. Henderson, D.O., Atlanta, Ga 


w 


3:20 Anorectal Anesthesia 
John W. Orman, D.O., Tulsa, Okla 
3:35 Discussion 
3:45 The Anal Posterior Mid-Line 
Collin Brooke, D.O., St. Louis 
4:05 Discussion 
4:20 Practical and Modern Choice of Treatment 
M. Lillian Bell, D.O., La Grange, Ga 
4:40 Discussion 
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4:50 Rectal Divulsion 

L. E. Butts, D.O., Nelsonville, Ohio 
5:05 Discussion 
5:15 Case Reports 


James E. Bolmer, D.O., Chillicothe, Ohio 


5:35 Discussion 
Tuesday, June 24 
3:00 The Diagnosis and Treatment of Proctologic Abscess 
and Fistula 
Frank D. Stanton, D.O., Boston 
3:30 Discussion 


3:50 Anorectal Syndrome of Lymphopathia Venereum 
Michael M. Coleman, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:10 Discussion 
4:30 Marginal Masses 
Wesley C. Warner D.O., Fort Wayne, Ind 
5:00 Business meeting and election of ofticers 
Wednesday, June 25 
3:00 Supralevator Abscess and Fistula 
J. Cronin, D.O., Boston 
3:20 Discussion 
3:40 Stricture of the Rectum 


° R. Norwood, D.O., Mineral Wells, Texas 
:00 Discussion 
:20 My Experience with Fistula 
Harold G. Coe, D.O., St. 
40 Discussion 
00 Suggestions on the Preparation of Scientific Papers 
A. Clinton McKinstry, D.O., Cincinnati 
:20 Discussion 


Louis 


oi tee 


5:30 Value of Routine Rectal Examination 
R. V. Toler, D.O., Shawnee, Okla 
Thursday, June 26 
3:00 Some Experiences with Supra-Pectinate Pathology 


John Colvin, D.O., Kingston, Pa. 

:20 Discussion 

:40 Postoperative Emergencies and Treatment 
Lee R. Borg, D.O., Los Angeles 

(00 Discussion 

:20 Introducing the Rectal Patient to Osteopathy 
H. P. Frost, D.O., Worcester, Mass 

:-40 Discussion 

00 Some Experience with Pruritus Ani 
Howard A. Duglay, D.O., Detroit 

:20 Appreciation of the Cardinal Symptoms in Proctology 


Henry D. Webb, D.O., Columbus, Ga 


On ww 


ne os 


mn 


Technic 
June 23 to 26 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Room B (Right of Stage)—Auditorium 
Chairman—L. L. Facto, 3111 Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Secretary—Donald B. Weir, D.O., 322 Old National Bank 
Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Monday, June 23 


3:00 Shoulder Technic 

J. S. Denslow, D.O., Kirksville, Mo 
3:40 Functional Hypoadrenia, a Clinical Entity 

Alan R. Becker, D.O., Winchester, Ky 
4:05 Technic of Osteopathic Diagnosis 

T. L. Northup, D.O., Morristown, N. J. 
4:30 Subject to be announced 

Louis H. Logan, D.O., Dallas, Texas 

Tuesday, June 24 

3:00 Subject to be announced 


Paul Van B, Allen, D.O., Indianapolis, Ind. 


3:30 Three and Five Point Sacroiliac Technic 
Chester L. Farquharson, D.O., Houston, Texas 
4:00 Dysfunction of the Thyroid Gland Due to Clavi- 


cular Lesions 
Lester M. Farquharson, D.O., Houston, Texas 


4:20 Film: Second Lumbar Lesion 
Wednesday, June 25 
3:00 Subject to be announced. 
IVallace M. Pearson, D.O., Kirksville, Mo 
3:30 The Hurt Patient 


Walter J. Dohren, D.O., Chicago 
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4:00 Geriatric Technic 
C. Haddon Soden, D.O., Philadelphia 
Fibrositis—Its Role in Osteopathic Therapy 
Charles U. Gnau, D.O., Fort Myers, Fla. 
Low-Back Pains 
Alexander | 


4:30 


3:00 
MclVilliams, D.O., Boston 


ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Journal A.O.A, 
June, 194] 


3:30 Treatment of Infants 

Margaret IV. Barnes, D.O., Chicago 
4:00 Subject to be announced. 

W. Fraser Strachan, D.O., Chicago 
4:30 Film: Occipito-Atlantal Articulation 


Tentative Speaker 


QO. L. Drennan, D.O., St. Louis 


Programs of Allied Organizations 


Advisory Board for Osteopathic 
Specialists 


June 23 to 27 
9:00 a.m.; 4:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 6—Auditorium 


Chairman—Floyd J. Trenery, D.O., 2816 Glendale Bivd., Los 

Angeles 
Secretary—H, Walter Evans, D.O., 1526 N. 16th St., Phila- 

delphia 

Alumni Meetings 
Wednesday, June 25, 6:30 p.m.—Banquets 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
Rose Room—Hotel Traymore 

President—W. B. Truax, D.O., 324 E. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 


waukee 
Vice President—Robert L, Hess, D.O., 287 Broadway, West- 

wood, N. J. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Stanley J. Adams« 


way, Rockford, Tl. 


n, D.O., 1102 Broad- 


COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
Location to be announced 

President—John A. Costello, D.O., 649 S. Olive St., 
Angeles 

President-Elect—Elmer S. Clark, D.O., 603 Heartwell Bldg., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

First Vice President—H. B. 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Second Vice 


Los 


Brigham, D.O., 609 S. Grand 


President—Edward W. Jordt, D.O., Anaheim, 


Calif: 

Third Vice President—Claire S. Johnson, D.O., P.O. Box 
706, Mecca, Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mary O'Meara, D.O., 171 S. Temple 


Ave., Temple City, Calif, 


DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
Stratosphere Room—Hotel Traymore 
President—Frank F, Jones, D.O., 408 First National Bank 

Bldg., Macon, Ga. 
Vice President—H. V. Halladay, D.O., 722 Sixth Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Secretary-Treasurer—Paul L, Park, D.O., 504 Teachout Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa 


KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 
Main Dining Room—Hotel Traymore 
President—John A. MacDonald, D.O., 173 Bay State Road, 

Boston 


Vice President—Nora Prather, D.O., 134 Weissinger-Gaul- 
bert Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Asa Willard, D.O., Wilma Bldg., Missoula, Mont. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 
Location to be announced 


President—M. Lawrence Elwell, D.O., 609 Terminal Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

First Vice President—Karnig Tomajan, D.O., 20 Charlesgate 
West, Boston 


Secretary—Harry C. Hessdorfer, D.O., 7033 Ogontz Ave., 
Philadelphia 
Treasurer—Guy W. Merryman, D.O., 602 Haddon Ave., Col- 


lingswood, N. J 


American Association of 
Osteopathic Examiners* 


June 23, Afternoon 
Ozone Room—Hotel Dennis 
President—Earl H. Reed, D.O., 815 Kansas Ave 
Kans. 
President—D. E 
Laughlin Blde., 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. 


Bldg., 


*Business 


. Topeka, 


Vice Hannan, D.O., 202 Bruce Mc- 
Perry, Iowa. 


R. Daniels, 


Sacramento, Calif. 


D.O., 307 


Forum 


meeting to follow Joint Luncheon of 


American Association of Osteopathic Examiners, Na- 
tional Board of Examiners, Associated Colleges, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bureau of Professional Education and Col- 
leges. 

See also Congress on Osteopathic Legislation and 


Licensure. 





American College of 


Neuropsychiatrists 


June 20 and 21 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
President—Thomas J. Meyers, D.O., 
Pasadena, Calif 
Vice President—G. N. Gillum, D.O., 507 Van Brunt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fred M. Still, D.O., Macon, Mo. 
Librarian—Miss May M. Brown, College of Osteopathic 


234 E. Colorado St., 


Physicians and Surgeons, 1721 Griffin Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Program Chairman—John C. Button, D.O., 23 Tames St., 


Newark, N. J. 
Business Meeting 


American College of Osteopathic 


Obstetricians 
Saturday, June 21 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia 
President—Homer R. Sprague, D.O., 507 Detroit-\WWarren 
Road Bldg., Lakewood, Ohio 
Vice President and Program Chairman—B. L. Gleason, D.O., 
Gleason Hospital, Larned, Kans. 
Secretary-Treasurer—John Otis Carr, D.O., Bradley 
Bucksport, Maine 
Trustee—H, Walter Evans, D.O., 1526 N. 
phia 


Block, 


16th St., Philadel- 


American College of Osteopathic 


Pediatricians 
June 25, Luncheon, 12:00-1:30 p.m. 
Committee Room 2—Hotel Dennis 


President—James M. Watson, D.O., 609 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 
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Vice President—Evangeline N. Percival, D.O., 708 Park 


Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Second Vice President—Mary H. O’Meara, D.O., 171 S. 
Temple Ave., Temple City, Calif. 

Secretary—Anne Rumsey, D.O., 4665 Eagle Rock Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 





American Osteopathic Board of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 


June 20, 7:00 p.m. 
Claridge Hotel 
President—C, C. Reid, D.O., 1600 Ogden St., Denver 
Secretary—C. Paul Snyder, D.O., 1721 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 





American Osteopathic Board of 
Pediatricians 


June 25, Luncheon, 12:00-1:30 p.m. 
Committee Room 2—Hotel Dennis 
Call to Order 
James M. Watson, D.O., Los Angeles 
Presentation of Data Concerning the Process of Or- 
ganization of the College 
Financial Report 
Discussion of Dues 
Election of one member of Board of Directors to re- 
place outgoing member 
New Business 





American Osteopathic Board of 
Radiology 


June 23 to 27 
Committee Room 5—Hotel Dennis 
Examinations: Wednesday and Thursday, June 25 and 26 
President—C. A. Tedrick, D.O., 1560 Humboldt St., Denver 
Secretary-Treasurer—Floyd J. Trenery, D.O., 2816 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 





American Osteopathic Board of 
Surgery 


June 23, 2:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 4—Hotel Dennis 
Chairman—Howard E. Lamb, D.O., 1560 Humboldt 
Denver 
Vice Chairman—Ralph P. Baker, D.O., 45 E. Orange St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Robert Rough, D.O., 609 S. Grand Ave., 


Los Angeles 


St.. 


American Osteopathic Golf 


Association 
June 25 
Luncheon, 12:00 Noon 
Tournament, 1:30-5:00 p.m. 
_. Atlantic City Country Club, Northfield, N. J. 
President—C. M. Van Duzer, D.O., Greenwich 
- Greenwich, Conn. 

Vice President—Hugh W. Conklin, D.O. 1708 Central 
National Tower, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Russell P. Armbruster, D.O., 

W. Madison St., Pontiac, III. 


Lodge, 


218 


American Osteopathic Hospital 


Association 
June 23 and 24 


Luncheon Meetings, 12:00-4:00 p.m. 
Committee Rooms 2 and 3—Hotel Dennis 
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President—R. A. Sheppard, D.O., 3146 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Vice President—Harold A. Fenner, D.O., 715 S. Jeffers St., 
North Platte, Neb. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Paul L. Riemann, 304 Putnam 
St., Marietta, Ohio. 
Business meetings. 


American Osteopathic Society of 


Herniologists 
Sunday, June 22 
Claridge Hotel 


President—George T. Hayman, D.O., 12 S. Twelfth St. 
Philadelphia 
Vice President and Secretary-Treasurer—Frank J. Wilson, 
D.O., 228 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Program Chairman—John A. Costello, D.O., 649 S. Olive 
St., Los Angeles 
Morning 
8:00-9:00 Registration 
Motion Pictures 
9:00-12:30 Hernia Clinics: 
Clinicians : 
William Behringer, Jr., D.O., Allentown, Pa. 
M. A. Brandon, D.O., Lorain, Ohio 
John A. Costello, D.O., Los Angeles 
George T. Hayman, D.O., Philadelphia 
Lester R. Mellott, D.O., Philadelphia 
R. R. Norwood, D.O., Mineral Wells, Texas 
J. M. Ogle, D.O., Olympia, Wash. 
Harry Stahlman, DO. Clarion, Pa. 
Frank Wilson, D.O., Dayton, Ohio 
Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala 
Afternoon 
12:30 Luncheon 


1:30 to 5:30 Clinics in Hernia, Hypermobile joints, Pros- 
tatic Gland, Hydrocele, Varicocele and Varicose 
Veins 
Discussions 
Examination of trusses and equipment, including 


bandages and fluids 
Evening 
7:00 Hackney Shore Dinner with Entertainment 


American Osteopathic Society of 


Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
June 22 to 24 
June 22—Claridge Hotel ; ; 
June 23 and 24, Examinations—Committee Room 1, Audi- 

torium 
June 23 and 24, Academy Conferences—Manager’s Room, 
Committee Rooms 2, 3, 4, Auditorium . 
June 23 and 24, Didactic Sessions—Manager’s Room, Audi- 


torium 

President—Ralph S. Licklider, D.O., 40 S. Third St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

First Vice President—H. M. Husted, D.O., 1600 Ogden St., 
Denver 


Second Vice President—Lloyd A. Seyfried, D.O., 2402 David 
Stott Bldg., Detroit 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Program Chairman—H. M. 


G. Walmsley, D.O., 621 W. Broad 
Husted, D.O., 1600 Ogden St., 


Denver p 
Facilities Chairman—C. Paul Snyder, D.O., 1721 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
Sunday, June 22 
Morning 
Academy Conferences 
10:00-12:00 The Treatment of Imperfect Eyesight Without 


Glasses 
Jerome M. Watters, D.O., Newark, N. J. 
Muscular Imbalance 
A. C. Hardy, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Osteopathic Technic in Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
Pathology 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
The Modern Trend in Eye Surgery 
A. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Afternoon 
Didactic Session 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Myopia and Its Relation to Dentition 
H. M. Peppard, D.O., New York City 
Gonorrheal Conjunctivitis—Its Management and Treat- 
ment 
Theodore M. Tueckes, D.O., Davenport, lowa 
Is There a Relation Between Retinitis Pigmentosis and 
Endocrine Dysfunction? 
G. H. Meyers, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 


1:00 


1:30 


2:30 Relation of Eyes to Cervical and Upper Dorsal Pain 
E. E. Ludwig, D.O., Drumwright, Okla. 

3:00 The Treatment of Cataract 
J. M. Watters, D.O., Newark, N. 

3:30 Why First Glasses May ‘Be Unsatisfactory 


Frederick E. Arble, D.O., Carrolltown, Pa. 
Vitamin A Deficiency and Blindness 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
Intracapsular Cataract Extraction (Suction) 
Extracapsular Cataract Extraction (Motion Pictures) 
Antonio Abeyta, D.O., Philadelphia 
Reserve Speakers: 
Sacs Under the Eyes 
F. P. Millard, D.O., Toronto, Ont., 
Mirror Writing 
C. M. Mayberry, 
Corneal Ulcer 
Fred J. Cohen, D.O., 


4:00 


4:30 


Canada 
D.O., East Liverpool, Ohio 
Wichita, Kans. 


Monday, June 23 
Morning 
Private Clinics 
Robert H. Veitch, D.O., Boston; C. C. Foster 


D.O., Lakewood, Ohio; G. H. Meyers, D.O., Tulsa, 
Okla. 


10:00-12:00 C. P. Harth, 


& :00-10 :00 


D.O., Tulsa, Okla.; Elisha T. Kirk, 


D.O., Media, Pa.; J. M. Shellenberger, D.O., York, 
Pa. 
Academy Conferences 
10:00-12:00 Nerve Deafness—Its Cause and Correction 


Fred J. Cohen, D.O., Wichita, Kans. 

Intratympanic Therapy—The Importance of the Tym- 
panum in Chronic Progressive Deafness—An Effec- 
tive Therapeutic Method for the Control of So-Called 
Secretory Catarrh 

Lloyd A. Seyfried, D.O., Detroit 

Anatomical Dissections Having to Do with Otolar- 
yngology 

Anatomical Dissections In Anatomy Demonstrating 
Tubal Pathologies as Causing Factors in Deafness 

C. Paul Snyder, D.O., Philadelphia 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia, collabor- 
ating 


Didactic Session 
OTOLOGY 
1:00 Anatomical and Infectious Considerations as Related 
to Defective Hearing 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
1:30 mens Deafness 
M. Mayberry, D.O., East Liverpool, Ohio 
2:00 Th Valee of Intermediate X-Ray Therapy to Eusta- 
chian Tubes Following Reconstruction 
J. M. Shellenberger, D.O., York, Pa. 
2:30 Fungus Growth in the External Auditory Canal 
S. Foster, D.O., Lakewood, Ohio 
3:00 fie Treatment of Deafness 
. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
3:30 Conducting a Deafness Clinic in Boston 
Robert H. Veitch, D.O., Boston 
4:00 Middle Ear Infections—A Different Approach 
Elisha T. Kirk, D.O., Media, Pa. 
4:30 Atypical Ear Conditions 
C. P. Harth, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 
Reserve Speakers: 
Nutritional Deficiency in Nerve Deafness 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
Mycotic Infections of the Ear Canal 
E. E. Ludwig, D.O., Drumwright, Okla. 
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Journal A.O.A, 


June, 1941 
Tuesday, June 24 
Morning 
Private Clinics 
8:00-10:00 C. Paul Snyder, D.O., Philadelphia; Fred J. 
Cohen, D.O., Wichita, Kans.; Roy G. Trimble, 
D.O., Montezuma, lowa 
10:00-12:00 Jerome M. W atters, D.O., Newark, N. J.; L. 


M. Bush, D.O., New York City; Russell M. Wright, 
BO., Highland Park, Mich. 
Academy Conferences 
10:00-12:00 Management of Laryngeal and Bronchial 
Tumors 
J. Ernest Leuzinger, D.O., Philadelphia 
Raymond Juni, D.O., Philadelphia, assisting 
The jet rn Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Specialist 
. C. Reid, D.O., Denver 


Afternoon 


Didactic Session 
RHINOLARYNGOLOGY 


1:00 A Review of 100 Cases Treated by Per-Oral Endoscopy 
J. Ernest Leuzinger, D.O., Philadelphia 
1:30 Osteopathic Technic in Moving Atlas: Its Relation 
to Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
W. J. Huls, D.O., Davenport, Iowa 
2:00 Hypertrophy of the Nasal Mucosa 
W. E. Hartsock, D.O., St. Joseph, Mo. 
2:30 Sinus Treatment by Nasal Adjustment 
L. M. Bush, D.O., New York City 
3:00 The Effects of Chronic Sinus Infection 
Russell M. Wright, D.O., Highland Park, Mich. 
3:30 Short-Wave Diathermy in Acute Sinusitis: Indications, 
Contra-indications, and Results in 100 Cases 
Roy G. Trimble, D.O., Montezuma, Towa 
4:00 Neurological Findings as a Result of Head Toxemia 
C. Paul Snyder, D.O., Philadelphia 
4:30 The Use of Sulfonamides in Ear, Nose and Throat 
Infections 
J. E. Sommers, D.O., St. Louis 
5:00 Technic of Intranasal Sinus Operations (Motion 


Picture ) 
J. C. Burnett, D.O., Alpine, N. J. 
Reserve Speakers: 
Sinusitis, Etiology and Treatment 
J. M. Watters, D.O., Newark, N. J. 
The Importance of Fascial Planes in Connection with 
Infections and Abscesses of the Nose and Throat 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
Some Fundamental Considerations in Sinvs Infections 
Elisha T. Kirk, D.O., Media, Pa. 
Harelip and Cleft Palate Management 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
Motion Pictures of Head Operations—Cadaver and 
Patients 
A. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 





American Osteopathic Society of 
Proctology 
Clinical Sessions 
June 20 and 21 

Philadelphia Osteopathic Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Headquarters—Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President—Matt W. Henderson, D.O., 608 Atlanta National 


Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Vice President—Vincent H. Ober, D.O., 408-11 Bankers 
Trust Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. Clinton McKinstry, D.O., 3329-31 


Montgomery Road, Cincinnati 
Program Chairman—Robert L. Taylor, D.O., 
National Bank Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Friday, June 20 
Morning 
Philip E. Haviland, D.O., Detroit 
John W. Orman, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 
Robert R. Norwood, D.O., Mineral Wells, 
Lee R. Borg, D.O., Los Angeles 


Afternoon 
Frank D. Stanton, D.O., Boston 
Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala. 
Harold G. Coe, D.O., St. Louis 


1026-28 Third 


Texas 


hut =So% 
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J. J. Cronin, D.O., Boston 
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Evening 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 


Saturday, June 21 


6:30 Banquet. 


8:00 H. P. Frost, D.O., Worcester, Mass. 

9:00 H. A. Duglay, D.O., Detroit 

10:00 Frank D. Stanton, D.O., Boston 

11:00 Harold G. Coe, D.O., St. Louis 
Afternoon 

1:00 J. J. Cronin, D.O., Boston 

2:00 Percy H. Woodall, D.O., Birmingham, Ala. 

3:00 Philip E. Haviland, D.O., Detroit 


4:00 John W. Orman, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 





Associated Colleges of Osteopathy* 


June 20, 21 and 25 


June 20 and 21, Meetings and Luncheons—Committee 
Rooms 2 and 3, Hotel Dennis 

June 25, Luncheon—Committee Room 3, Hotel Dennis 

President—Floyd F. Peckham, D.O., 7341 Ave., 
Chicago. 

Vice President—Prof. Russell C. Erb, 48th and Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. S. Denslow, D.O., Kirksville 
lege of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo. 


Jeffery 


Col- 





*See also Joint Luncheon, 
Friday, June 20 
Morning 
Highlights of the Year's Activity 
Representatives of the Approved Colleges 
Committee Reports 
The Textbook Committee 
P. T. Collinge, D.O., Los Angeles 
Committee on Membership in American Council of Edu- 
cation 
Otterbein Dressler, D.O., Philadelphia 
Committee on Military Medicine 
E. O. Holden, D.O., Philadelphia 
Library and Indexing Committee 
Dean J. M. Peach, Kansas City, Mo. 
Committee on Securing Articles for Publication in A.O.A. 
Journal 
!, S. Denslow, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Committee to Coordinate with Chairmen of Bureau of 
Colleges and Bureau of Hospitals 
R. N. MacBain, D.O., Chicago 
Committee to Study Report of 1940 Research Committee 
J. S. Denslow, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Committee to Report on Progress of Strong Test 
Mr. Thomas C. Schumacher, Los Angeles 


Afternoon 
New Business 
Changing the Name of the Associated Colleges of Osteop- 
— to the American Association of Osteopathic Col- 
eges 
Prof. Russell C. Erb, Philadelphia 
Recommendation that This Organization 
3usiness by Saturday, P.M. 
Prof. Russell C. Erb, Philadelphia 
Recommendations that a Standard Hood and Gown for 
Graduation Be Adopted by the Associated Colleges of 
Osteopathy 
Dean L. B. Whetten, Chicago 
The Problem of Postgraduate Study 
R. N. MacBain, D.O., Chicago 


Saturday, June 21 
Morning 
The Question of Divisional Society Publications Expect- 
ing “Paid Advertisements from the Colleges 
_ A. D. Becker, D.O., Des Moines, Towa 
The Status of Osteopathic Students under the Selective 


Service Act 
C. D. Swope, D.O., Washington, D. C. 
Russell C. McCaughan, D.O., Chicago 
Request that Bureau of Hospitals Annually Compile List 
of Interns Together with Colleges from Which They 
Graduated 
Prof. Russell C. Erb, 
Alumni Development 
D. Becker, D.O., Des Moines, Iowa 


Complete Its 


Philadelphia 
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Afternoon 
WEEE, ae WE COME FROM AND WHERE 
E WE GOING? 
George W. Riley, D.O., New York City 
4 : p an, D.O., Los Angeles 
dD. Swope, D.O., Washington, D. C. 
y ne O. Watson, 'D.0., Columbus, Ohio 
George M. Laughlin, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Meeting with Official Family to Discuss Mutual Problems 
R. C. McCaughan, D.O., Chicago 


SYMPOSIUM: 


Association of Osteopathic 
Publications 


June 22, Luncheon, 12:00-2:00 p.m. 
Garden Lounge—Hotel Dennis 
President—C. B. D.O., 799 
Los Angeles. 
Secretary-Treasurer—R, E. 
Ave., Chicago 


Rowlingson, Kensington Road, 


Duffell, D.O., 540 N. Michigan 


Auxiliary to the American 


Osteopathic Association 


June 22 to 27 
Headquarters—Mandarin Room, Hotel Traymore 
President—Mrs. Arthur D. Becker, 1245 34th St., 
lowa 

First Vice President and President-Elect—Mrs. Thomas J. 

Meyers, 413 Scott Place, Pasadena, Calif. 
Second Vice President and Program Chairman—Mrs. Thomas 
J. Howerton, 302 A, The Westchester, Washington, 


Des Moines, 


D. C. 

Third Vice President—Mrs. H. E. Williams, 125 E. Street, 
N.W., Ardmore, Okla. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. A. B. Crites, 400 East Armour, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Sunday, June 22 
Afternoon 


2:00 Executive Board Meeting—Mandarin Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
Monday, June 23 
Afternoon 
3:00-5:00 Reception and Tea to Mrs. F. A, Gordon and 
Mrs. A. D. Becker—St. Denis Room, Hotel Dennis 
Tuesday, June 24 
Morning 
9:00 Business Meeting—Mandarin Koom, Hotel Traymore 
Noon 
12:30 Luncheon for all visiting ladies—Rose Room, Hotel 
Traymorce 
Afternoon 
2:30 Bridge for all visiting ladies—Belvidere Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
Wednesday, June 25 
Morning 
9:00 Executive Board Meeting—Mandarin Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
Afternoon 
2:30 Rolling Chair Trip 
Thursday, June 26 
Morning 
10:00 Installation of Officers—Mandarin Room, Hotel Tray- 
more 
Noon 
2:30 Annual luncheon for all women—Ozone Room, Hotel 
Dennis 
Women’s Service on the Front 
Mrs. Izetta Jewell Miller, Special Assistant to Mrs. 
Florence Kerr, Assistant Commissioner of the Com- 
munity Works Projects Administration 
Afternoon 
2:30 Executive Board Meeting—Mandarin Room, Hotel 


Traymore 
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Committee on Professional Liability 


Insurance 
June 25, 5:00 p.m. 
Room 13—Auditorium 


Chairman—James O. Watson, D.O., 40 S. Third St., 
bus, Ohio 


Colum- 


Congress on Osteopathic Legislation 
and Licensure 
Tuesday, June 24, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 7—Auditorium 


Joint meeting of Legislative Council, Society of Divisional 
Secretaries, American Association of Osteopathic Examiners, 
Unit Contact Men, Board of Trustees and House of Dele- 
gates. 





Co-Relation Committee* 


June 23, 4:00 P.M. 


Committee Rooms 2 and 3—Hotel Dennis 
Chairman—J. Paul Leonard, D.O., Detroit, Mich. 


*This Committee is made up of representatives from the American 
Osteopathic Hospital Association, the American College of Osteopathic 
Surgeons, and the American Osteopathic Association. 





Council on Defense and 
Preparedness 


School of Instruction 
June 27, 1:30 p.m. 
Committee Room 7—Auditorium 
Chairman—Phil R. Russell, D.O., 602 Mid Continent Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas 
on Seen B. Hasbrouck, D.O., 90 State St., Albany, 
(Conducted jointly by the Council on Defense and 
Preparedness and the Public Relations Committee) 





Division of Public and Professional 
Welfare and Bureau of Public 
Health and Education 


Wednesday, June 25, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Committee Room 7—Auditorium 
Co-Chairman—Thomas R. Thorburn, D.O., New 
A. G. Reed, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 
FOOT SCHOOL 
Sunday, June 22 
Committee Room 10—Auditorium 


Chairman—Harold E. Clybourne, D.O., 40 S. Third St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


York City 


Morning 
9:00 Registration 
10:00 Applied Anatomy and Physiology of the Foot and Leg 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
11:00 Technic of the Examination of the Foot and Leg Case 
Harold E. Clybourne, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
Afternoon 
1:30 Osteopathic Care of the Foot and Leg Patient 
James A. Stinson, D.O., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
2:30 Osteopathic Technic for the Treatment of Foot and 
Leg Conditions 
Harold E. Clybourne, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
James A. Stinson, D.O., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
3:30 Posture and the Short Leg Problem 
C. Robert Starks, D.O., Denver 
4:30 Treatment of Varicose Veins 
James O. Watson, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
5:00 The Importance of Shoes, Lasts and Leathers in the 


Care of the Foot Case 


Harold E. Clybourne, D.O., 


Columbus, Ohio 


Journal A.O.A. 
June, 1941 


5:30 The Latest Development in the Care of the Foot Case 
as Developed from the Results of a Year’s Research 
Work at the Philadelphia Osteopathic Hospital and 
College 
Harold E. Clybourne, D.O., Columbus, Ohio 
George S. Rothmeyer, D.O., Philadelphia 
Lectures given will be supplemented by motion pictures 
and slides. This course is given under the auspices of the 
Lockwedge Shoe Corporation and is without charge to all 
members of the American Osteopathic Association who are 
registered for the American Osteopathic Association conven- 
tion. 


Fraternities and Sororities 
Registration: Registration Desk—Auditorium 


National Osteopathic Interfraternity Council 
Monday, June 23 
Luncheon—Garden Lounge, Hotel Dennis 


President—J. Paul Leonard, D.O., 2871 W. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 

Treasurer—H. V. Halladay, D.O., 722 Sixth Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Acacia Club 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Dutch Room, Madison Hotel 
President—H. M. Husted, D.O., 1600 Ogden St., 


Secretary-Treasurer—A, W. Noyes, D.O., 33 N. 
Ave., Clayton, Mo. 


Denver 
Meramec 


Alpha Tau Sigma 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Madison Hotel 
President—Byron F. Voorhees, D.O., 424 Niles Bldg., Find- 
lay, Ohio 


Vice President—E. C. Fenner, D.O., 309 W. Fourth St, 
Washington, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Raymond L. DeLong, D.O., 721 First 
National Bank Bldg., Wichita, Kans. 
Atlas Club 


Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Main Dining Room, Hotel Traymore 
President—W, Curtis Brigham, D.O., 2834 Glendale Blvd. 
Los Angeles 

Vice President—Grover N. 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. Robert 
St., Denver 

Local Representative—Vernon F. Still, D.O., 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


D.O., 307 Van Brunt 


Gillum, 


Starks, D.O., 1459 Ogden 


606 Union Ave. 
Iota Tau Sigma 


Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Seaside Hotel 


President—Floyd J. Trenery, D.O., 2816 Glendale Blvd, 
Los Angeles 

First Vice President and Editor—Hubert J. Pocock, D.O., 
402 C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Second Vice President—J. E. Wiemers, D.O, 304 Putnam 


St, Marietta, Ohio 


Secretary—Earl C. Logsdon, D.O., E. I, Fish Bldg., Sedan, 
Kans. 

Treasurer—Leslie S. Keyes, D.O., 47 S. Ninth St. Min- 
neapolis 


Local Representative—James Logue, D.O., New York Ave. 


and Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Lambda Omicron Gamma 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Madison Hotel 
President—Jacob B, Rapp, D.O., 5614 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 
First Vice President—N. Morton Fybish, 
St.. New York City 
Second Vice President—Arnold Gerber, 
St., Philadelphia 
Recording Secretary—Edward S. Brown, D.O., 
St., Philadelphia 
Corresponding Secretary—William L. Tanenbaum, D.O., 
1000 S. 60th St., Philadelphia 


D.O., 134 W. 32nd 
D.O., 418 S, 49th 


5734 Spruce 
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Number 10 
Treasurer—Morton F. Price, D.O., 128 Lyon Place, Lyn- 


brook, L. I, N. Y. 
Sergeant-at-arms—Norman LaBove, D.O., 421 Haddon Ave., 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Phi Sigma Gamma 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Solarium, Jefferson Hotel 

President—D. C. Forehand, D.O., 610 Exchange Bank Bidg., 

Albany, Ga. 
Vice President—Joseph L. 

\Vilmington, Del. 
Secretary-Treasurer—O, Edwin Owen, D.O., 

Des Moines, lowa 


Psi Sigma Alpha 

Monday, June 23, 6:30 p.m. 

Banquet—Madison Hotel 
President—J. M. Fish, D.O., 218 Pythian Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
First Vice President—W. D, Blackwell, D.O., Hartshorne, 

Okla 

Second Vice President—I, J. Conant, D.O., Meriden, Kans. 
“utive Secretary-Treasurer—J, W. Hayes, D.O., 142 E. 
Fifth St.. East Liverpool, Ohio 
Editor—O. Edwin Owen, D.O., 722 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, 
—_ 


Sikorski, D.O., 809 West St. 


722 Sixth Ave., 


Exe 


Sigma Sigma Phi 
Monday, June 23, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Madison Hotel 
President—Arthur E. Allen, D.O., 1127 Metropolitan Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 
President—Frank F. Jones, 
Bank Bldg., Macon, Ga, 
Editor—C. Robert Starks, D.O., 1459 Ogden St., Denver 
Theta Psi 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Solarium, Madison Hotel 
President—C. M. Van Duzer, D.O., Greenwich Lodge, 
wich, Conn. 
President—Dewey L. 
Bldg., St, Louis 


Vice D.O., 408 First National 


Green- 


Vice 


Millay, D.O., 703 Ambassador 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. H. Britton, D.O., 129 E. Grand 
River Ave., East Lansing, Mich, 
Editor—A. S. Hulett, D.O.. 100 W. 59th St.. New York 
City 
Axis Club 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Ozone Lounge, Hotel Dennis 
President—Mary Lou Logan, D.O., 435 Wilson Bldg., Dallas, 


Texas 
First Vice President—Lydia T. Jordan, D.O., 1209 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa 
Second Vice President—Grac« 
fessional Bldg., Baltimore 


R. McMains, D.O., 411 Pro- 


Secretary—Leona W. Benton, D.O., 2337 W. McNichols 
Road, Detroit 
lreasurer—Eva W. Magoon Somerville, D.O., 1162 Elm- 


od Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Delta Omega 
Tuesday, June 24, 6:30 p.m. 
Banquet—Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 

sident—Mary E. Golden, D.O., 1320 Equitable Bidg., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Vice President—Vera Buchheit, D.O., 215 Perrin Bldg., Ok- 

lahoma City, Okla. 
Secretary—Urania Remmert, D.O., 503 Landers Bldg., Spring- 

field, Mo. 
tas ~ oe Edith Pollock, D. O., 


Pre 


202 N. 18th St., Quincy, 


International Society of Osteopathic 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Claridge Hotel 
June 20 and 21 
President—H. J. Marshall, D.O., 401 

Moines, Iowa 


Vice _President—Jerome M. Watters, D.O., 23 James St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Liberty Bldg. Des 
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Secretary-Treasurer—C. Paul Snyder, D.O., 1721 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 

Program Chairman—Jerome M. Watters, D.O., 23 James St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Friday, June 20 
Evening 
8:00 Business Meeting, Board of Trustees 
Saturday, June 21 
Morning 
&:00-12:00 Surgical Research 
Nasal Reconstructive Methods 
A. B. Crites, D.O., Kansas City, Mo. 
Laryngo-Fissure Operation 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
Operation 
A. C. Hardy, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Luncheon and Business Meeting 


12:00 


Afternoon 
1:30 President's Address 
H. J. Marshall, D.O., Des Moines, lowa 
1:45 Vitamins and Allergy as Related to Eye, Ear, 
and Throat 
F. J. Cohen, D.O., Wichita, Kans. 


Nose 


2:45 Anatomy of the Nerves of the Head 
A. C. Hardy, D.O., Kirksville, Mo. 
3:45 Glaucoma 


C. Reid, D.O., Denver 


4:45 Chronic Suppurative Otitis Media 
C. Paul Snyder, D.O., Philadelphia 
6:00 Dinner 
Evening 
7:30 Management of Laryngeal Cancer ; 
J. E. Leuzinger, D.O., Philadelphia ; 
8:30 Pathways of Infection Spread from the Nose to Brain 
T. J. Ruddy, D.O., Los Angeles 
9:30 Headache—Differential Diagnosis and Treatment 


G. H. Meyers, D.O., Tulsa, Okla. 


Joint Luncheon 


American Association of Osteopathic Examiners 

National Board of Examiners for Osteopathic Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons 

Associated Colleges of Osteopathy 

Legislative Council 

Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges 


Monday, June 23, 12:00 p.m. 
Ozone Room—Hotel Dennis 


Chairman—Tames O. Watson, D.O., 40 S. Third St., 
bus, Ohio 


Colum- 


Legislative Council* 
Thursday, June 26, Luncheon, 12:00-2:00 p.m. 
Garden Lounge—Hotel Dennis 


Chairman—James O. Watson, D.O., 40 S. Third St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Vice Chairman—A. E, 
Maine 

Secretarv—Charles W. Sauter, II, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Recording Secretary 
Larned, Kans. 


Chittenden, D.O., 50 Goff St., Auburn, 
D.O., 87 S. Main St. 
B. L. Gleason, D.O., Gleason Hospital, 





*See also Joint Luncheon of American Association of Osteopathic 
Examiners, National Board of Examiners, Associated Colleges, Legis- 
lative Council, Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges. 

See also Congress on Osteopathic Legislation and Licensure, 


National Board of Examiners for 
Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons* 


President—W. Curtis Brigham, D.O., 2834 Glendale Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Vice President—T.T, Spence, 
Raleigh, N. Car. 


D.O., 401 Masonic Temple, 
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Secretary-Treasurer—John E, Rogers, D.O., 16 Mt. Vernon 

St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

During the meeting of the National Board, examinations 
in Part III will be held for those candidates who have passed 
successfully Parts I and II. 

*See also Joint Luncheon of American Association of Osteopathic 


Examiners, National Board of Examiners, Associated Colleges, Legis- 
lative Council, Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges. 


Osteopathic Manipulative 
Therapeutic and Clinical 


Research Association 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Friday, June 27 
1:00-6:00 p.m. 
Ozone Room and Lounge—Dennis Hotel 
Chairman—Perrin T. Wilson, D.O., 1626 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Vice Chairman—E. C. Unverferth, D.O., 705 Palace Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Secretary-Treasurer—T. L. Northup, D.O., 8 Altamont Court, 
Morristown, N., J. 

1:00 Luncheon 

1:45 Manipulative Organization Meeting 


2:00 A. T. Still Day Program of the Osteopathic Manipu- 
lative Therapeutic and Clinical Research Associ- 
ation. 

1. A. T. Still Manipulation and How to Handle a 
Patient 

J. W. Elliott, D.O., Atlanta, Ga. 

2. What to Do to Become Proficient in Osteopathy 
and What to Do Not to Become Proficient in 
Osteopathy 
Speaker to be announced 

3. Palliative Treatment in Cardiac Pain 
Georgia A. Steunenberg, D.O., Los Angeles 

Manipulative Treatment of Constipation 
E. H. Cosner, D.O., Dayton, Ohio 

5. Considerations of Osteopathy’s Survival as an In- 
dependent System 


Asa Willard, D.O., Missoula, Mont. 


+ 


Reserve: 
Manipulative Treatment for Nocturia 
Perrin T. Wilson, D.O., Cambridge, Mass. 


Osteopathic Women’s National 


Association 


June 22 to 27 
Headquarters—Foyer, Rear Ballroom, Auditorium 
President—Arvilla P. McCall, D.O., 1014-B Main St., Evans- 

ton, Ill. 

First Vice President—Fleda M. Brigham, D.O., 1711 Mont- 
gomery Road, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Second Vice President—Mary Logan, 

Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer—Floriene A. Mauer, D.O., 2525 Colfax 
St., Evanston, II. 
Treasurer Student Loan Fund—Lura B. Nelson, D.O., 5364 
Lemon Grove, Los Angeles 
Saturday, June 21 
Evening 


Lou D.O., 435-37 


7 :30-10:00 Executive Committee Meeting—Garden Lounge, 
Hotel Dennis 
Sunday, June 22 
Morning 
8:30 Breakfast—Ozone Lounge, Hotel Dennis 


All Day Business Meeting 


Tuesday, June 24 
, Morning 
7:30-9:30 Women’s Service Clubs Breakfast—Ozone Room. 
Hotel Dennis 


ALLIED 


ORGANIZATIONS Journal A.O.A. 


June, 1941 
Thursday, June 26 
Morning 
7:30-9:30 Breakfast—Ozone Room, Hotel Dennis 
Business Meeting 


Installation of Officers 
Noon 
12:30 Annual luncheon for all wornen—Ozone Room, Hotel 


Dennis 





Society of Divisional Secretaries 
of the A.O.A.* 


Saturday, June 21 
Garden Lounge, Hotel Dennis 


hon 4, “Nomen B. Hasbrouck, D.O., 90 State St., Albany, 
N. Y. : 


Vice President—Helen Terhuwen, D.O., 930 Third National 
Bank Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fred B. Shain, 

Ave., Chicago 
Program Chairman—Helen Terhuwen, D.O., 930 Third Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Nashville, Tenn, 


Afternoon 


D.O., 7106 Crando: 


Call to Order 
Melvin B. Hasbrouck, D.O., Albany, N. Y 


1:45 Reading of the Minutes 
Fred B. Shain, D.O., Chicago 
2:00 Duties of a Divisional Society President 
Francis Finnerty, D.O., Montclair, N. J. 
2:20 Duties of a Divisional Society Secretary 
Robert Steen, D.O., Emporia, Kansas 
2:40 Duties of the Board of Directors 
Collin Brooke, D.O., St. Louis, Mo 
3:00 How Do We Get Members? 
Frank E. MacCracken, D.O., Fresno, Calif 
3:20 Discussion 
3:30 State Bulletins—What Shall They Include? 


Mr. W. S. Konold, Columbus, Ohio 
3:50 Discussion 
4:00 Constructive Criticism of State Bulletins 


R. E. Duffell, D.O., Chicago 


4:20 Discussion 
4:30 What Shall We File, and How Shall We Do It? 
H. D. McClure, D.O., Kirksville, Mo 
4:50 Discussion 
5:00 To Whom in a State Association Ought Official In- 
formation To Be Sent? 
H. Willard Brown, D.O., Dallas, Texas 
5:20 How the State Association Can Cooperate in Public Re- 
lations Activities 
Mr. Harry E. Caylor, Chicago 
5:40 Discussion 
Evening 
6:30 Dinner with Official Family of the A.O.A.—Ozone 
Room, Hotel Dennis 
8:30 Round Table 


Mr. Thomas C. Schumacher, Los Angeles, 
mar 
1. Why Is My System of Bookkeeping Successful? 
2. How Can We Obtain Individuals Who Will Function 


as Committee Chairmen? 
9:30 Unfinished Business. 


Chatr- 


*See also Congress on Osteopathic Legislation and Licensure 





War Veterans of the American 


Osteopathic Association 


Wednesday, June 25, 5:00 p.m. 

Committee Room 7—Auditorium 

Chairman—H,. Willard Brown, D.O., 3003 

las, Texas 

Chief Aid—C 
Mo. 


Ross Ave., Dal- 


G. Cohagan, D.O., 205 Frisco Bldg., Joplin 
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Convention 


Atlantic City Auditorium— June 23-27 


CLAYTON N. CLARK, D. O. 
Exhibit Manager 


The following is an incomplete list of exhibitors who 
have taken space at the convention. The firm names are ar- 
ranged alphabetically to facilitate reference. 


The exhibits will be open from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
each day until Friday, when the closing hour will be at noon. 
There are trained attendants at each booth who have special- 
ized in the technical details and therapeutic value of their 
firm's products. They will be glad to explain the merits of 
the products on display. This exposition will be interesting 
and instructive and is arranged conveniently. 


c. N. CLARK, D.O 
Business Manager. 
THE ALKALOL CO., 141 Washington St., Taunton, Mass. 


Booth 161. 


The Alkalol Company is this year completing 45 years of service 


to the medical profession. The company manufactures two famous 
preparations: 

Alkalol—a_ scientifically balanced alkaline, saline solution con- 
taining no glycerine and barely a trace of alcohol. It is hypotonic 
and a mucus solvent. 


3) 


2. Irrigol—an alkaline, saline douche powder which makes a non- 
toxic, slightly astringent solution, useful as a vaginal douche, rectal 
enema and for colonic irrigations. 


A. S. ALOE COMPANY, 1819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Booths 


116, 117 


This exhibit will feature instruments in Chrome and American- 
made Stainless Steel, plus osteopathic specialty instruments. Of par 
ticular interest will be the showing of Readyflash solutions, the Aloe 


“Bedside” Dressing Carriage and the St. Joseph’s Thermostatic 
Infant Incubator. The newest in physical therapy and clinical labo- 
ratory equipment will also be a feature of the exhibit. 

Messrs. Warren Griffith, W. A. Jones and A. A. Bodkin will 


be in charge. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
Booths 135, 136, 137. 


All registrants at the convention 


230 Park Avenue, New York. 


are cordially invited to call at 


Booths 135, 136 and 137 where information will be available con- 
cerning those aspects of commercially canned foods which are_of 
greatest interest to the osteopathic profession, The American Can 
Company’s modern, single-service, paper milk container will also 
be featured. 

ANABOLIC FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Booth 36. 

Anabolic Foods, Inc. were the originators of supplemental 


nutrition in 1925 and are recognized leaders in the field today. This 


line of quality capsuled products, widely used by the osteopathic 
profession, is now manufactured in Anabolic’s $75,000 plant in Cali- 
fornia. Anabolic has just published a comprehensive Nutritional 


Guide representing more than a year’s work by its research staff, 
and embodying the up-to-date findings of the world’s foremost 
nutritional authorities. A nutritional deficiency symptomatology is 


included enabling the doctor to better determine deficiencies pre 
sented by the patient. Anabolic appreciates the opportunity to 
again join with its hundreds of friends in Atlantic City. 


. D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO., 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York. Both 14, 

D. Appleton-Century Company are exhibiting their standard 
medical and surgical works at their booth number 14, Prominent 
in the display will be the newly completed four-volume ‘“Thera- 
peutics of Internal Diseases” of which George Blumer is the super 
vising editor, The new forthcoming “Surgical Therapeutics” of 
which Frederic W. Bancroft is the supervising editor will be 
Shown. The important new supplementary volume of the big ‘“‘Prac- 
titioners Library of Medicine and Surgery” and the new two volume 


“Abdominal Rodney Maingot 
have a particularly 
d editions of some of their famous texts 
r’'s new eighth edition of Williams 
and Rustin McIntosh’s new eleventh 
“Dis seases of Infancy and Childhood,” John A 
oerner’s third edition of “Approved Labor atory: 
M. Yater ‘and collaborator’s first edition revise: 
of Internal Medicine,” and the Lawrence W. Smith 
Walter I. Lillie, Frank W. Konzelmann, and Edwin S$. Gault’s * 


vascular ” 


se. 


Operations” by will be outstanding. 






Appleton-Century 


interesting group 
including 
“Obst etrics,”’ ‘ 
edition 
Koln 











illie, 


Renal 





Disea 


BASIC NUTRITION ASSOCIATES, 
worth, Ill. Booth 65. 


Greetings to our old friends and new! 
to visit our booth where we will be glad to present you with che 
latest Scientific Bulletins and data in the field of Nutritional Nor- 
malization. Also the fascinating, correct story of Magic Chlorophyll! 
and its true relationship to vitamins and minerals in our practical 
program by which you can produce Normalization of Nutrition first 
needed in every patient—as the Efficiency Basis of Osteopathy— 
Comfort H, Compere. 


708 Kent Road, Kenil- 


—And a cordial invitation 


BATTLE CREEK EQUIPMENT CO., 32 North Washington 
St., Battle Creek, Mich, ooth 110. 
The Battle Creek Equipment Company, the pioneer manufac- 


turers of Physical Therapy Equipment, will show at the convention 
something new in a Heavy-Duty Massage Vibrator; also a new 
Vibratory Table; a combination Sunarc giving both ultra-violet and 
infra-red; a Battle Creek Sine Wave Generator; and Mechano- 
therapy and Exercising Equipment for Weight Reduction, This line 


of equipment is noted for its outstanding Quality, Durability and 
Efficiency. 

BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Merrill Park, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Booth 91. 

Don't forget to stop at Booth No. 91, You will be given sam 
ples of nonmedicinal products which will be greatly interesting to 
you. Especially will you be interested in LD-Lax, a new type of 
natural laxative which is far superior to any similar type of laxative 
now on the market. It has high attenuating properties and excellent 


motility. It gathers up and incorporates detritus in the colon and 
gives smooth comfortable bowel movements. This is only one of the 
well known Battle Creek Special Purpose Foods which will be wel 
comed by the osteopathic physician. 


W. A. BAUM CO., INC., 460 West 34th St., New York. Booth 


59. 

This organization, for 25 years devoted exclusively to the origi 
nation and making of bloodpressure apparatus, will display their 
complete line of Baumanometers and Latex replacement parts. The 
new Standby, a practical floor model, designed primarily for office 
work, will be featured. You are cordially invited to consult a Baum 
representative on your bloodpressure instrument problems. 

J. BEEBER CO., 838 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Booths 16 

17. 
THE BLEYTHING LABORATORIES, 2318 W. 7th St., Los 


Angeles, Calif. Booth 49 

The Bleything Laboratories, Inc. are the originators of the 
method of extracting the crystals of active principles from gland 
tissues and vegetable matter and preparing the crystals for intra- 
muscular injection and sub-lingual absorption. Their line also in 
cludes therapeutic colloids and vitamin products. They have been 
identified with the osteopathic profession for years, Their standing 


is of the highest quality 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, 350 
Booth 114. 


Visit Booth No. 114 to see 
Board-of-Health-inspected milk and 
formulas Biolac, the distinctive new liquid infant foods, affords 
convenience, economy, and optimal nutrition; it is sterile and re 
quires simply dilution with boiled water to make a complete formula 
Preparation of the whole day's feedings is done in only 15 minutes 


Madison Ave., New Yorl 


made entirely fror 
designed specific ally for infant 


infant foods 


Seta Lactose is nature’s carbohydrate in an improved, readily soluble, 
form. Dryco provides formula flexibility for every feeding problem 
Also Klim, Merrell-Soule Products, and Irradiated Evaporated Milk 

THE BOVININE COMPANY, 8134 McCormick Blvd., ¢ 
cago, Ill. Booth 10. 

All doctors will be interested in Hematinic Plastules—the mod- 
ern iron therapy. Clinical response has fully established the efficacy 
of Hematinic Plastules which justifies their preference in the treat 
ment of iron deficiencies. Stop at the exhibit for samples and litera 
ture. Competent representatives will be pleased to answer ur 
questions 

BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, 630 Fifth Ave New York 
Booth 113. 

Visit Bristol-Myers C pany at B 


Ipana—Sal Hepatica—Mum 
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BUFFALOW i > oe COMPANY, 915 Volunteer R. B. DAVIS SALES CO., 38 Jackson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Booth 94. Booth 163 . 
The Streamlined Buffalow sed Manipulator with its housing _ You are invited to enjoy a drink of delicious Cocomalt at Booth 
molded of Bakelite is neat in appearance. It is novel in construction No. 163, 
because it incorporates many scientific principles but in such a man- " : y 
ner that it will relax more soft tissue in the shortest time and with , _Cocomalt is refreshing, nourishing and of the highest quality, 
the least effort of any instrument ever offered the profession. Its t ts ae = ae A, Bi and D; Calcium and Phosphorus 
stroke is positive and effective but not harsh. Patients like it. It for yg or Fag, K en a bones a — Rome wed Iron 
is worth many times its cost if the doctor used it only on himself. eine voy ne (See rength and muscle; Carbohydrate for 
Ask the users. Have a demonstration at our booth. BY. 
THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wisc. Booth 97. : 
6 DAVIS AND GECK, INC., 217 Duffield St., Brooklyn, N. yY, 
The Burdick Corporation is exhibiting in Booth No, 97 a com- Booth 166. i 
plete line of Physical Therapy Equipment including Short Wave 
Diathermy, Ultraviolet and Infra-red Lamps, and the Rhythmic 
Constrictor, a new and important development for the treatment of 
Peripheral Vascular Disease in the extremities. Doctors are invited ” 
to register for the Syllabus, a periodical of Physical Therapy ab- THE DAYTOL COMPANY, Box 71, Celina, Ohio. Booth 47, 
stracts from current literature. Daytol has for nearly two decades made a_ host of friends all 
over the United States, Through national and state conventions, 
; ; Daytol has carried messages regarding the treatment of def 
THE CAMERON HEARTOMETER COMPANY, 666 W. Divi- diseases. - a > 
sion St., Chicago. Booth 139. : , 
In recent tests in a laboratory of national standing it was found 
The Heartometer, a_ scientific precision instrument for perma- that Daytol can be diluted 50 times with water and even then kil! 


nent recording of a perfect pulse count and an accurate systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure reading will be shown. It also produces a 
graph which records the condition of the nerves, valves and muscle 


of the heart, showing many heart disorders in their earliest stages 
as well as advanced. 

CAMERON SURGICAL eee CO., 666 W. Division 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Booth 

See the new sore ocag Flexible Gastroscope, the Color- 
Flash Clinical Camera, the Projectoray, the Mirrolite and latest de- 
velopments in electrically lighted Diagnostic and Operating instru- 


ments for all parts of the body. Of special interest will be the new 
inexpensive office model Radio Knife, Combination Spark Gap and 
Tube Electro-Surgical Unit, and other Electro-Surgical Units for 
cutting, coagulating, desiccation, fulguration and ultraviolet therapy 
in all sizes from the office model to the hospital unit with an abun- 
dance of power for the most radical surgery. 


CONFORMAL FOOTWEAR CO., 
Louis, Mo. Booth 18. 


The Conformal Footwear Co., 


1509 Washington Ave., St. 


Division of International Shoe 
Co., America’s largest shoemakers, will again demonstrate the revo- 
lutionary Conformal Personalized Shoe for men and women. This 
is an entirely new development which makes possible for the first 
time an individualized fitting for the special requirements of each 
different arch, plus automatically-balanced support formed by a re- 
markable plastic process. Conformals have proved amazingly suc- 
cessful in relieving metatarsalgia, weak arches and other common 
foot ailments. You are invited to enjoy a free trial fitting at Booth 
18 











F. A. DAVIS CO., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 154. 
You will enjoy examining these new publications: The Cyclo- 
pedia of Medicine, Surgery and Specialties—Piersol; Medical Diag- 
nosis and Symptomatology—Loewenberg; Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Cardiovascular Disease—Stroud; Medical and Surgical Gyne- 
cology—Bland; Proctology for the General Practitioner—Smith ; 
Treatment in General Medicine—Reimann; Clinical Endocrinology— 
Loewenberg; and many others, 
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Layout of the technical exhibits in the Convention Hall at 





the staphylococcus aureus in 15 minutes—and this without producing 


injury to healthy tissue or causing toxicity in the body. 

DePuy Manufacturing Company, 407-409-411 West Market 
Street, Warsaw, Indiana. Booth 155 

DePuy will exhibit Plexiglas Plastic Splints, Smith-Peterson 
Stainless Steel Nails, Sherman Bone Plates, S. M. O. Stainless Steel 
and Modern Fracture Appliances for the surgeon who cares tu see 
them. 

THE DIONOL CO., 334 W. Kalamazoo Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Booth 57. 

The world famous industrial firms which we have been privi- 


leged to serve for many years as suppliers of ointment dressings for 
treating routine plant injuries include General Motors, Dupont de 
Nemours, Dow Chemical, Libby-Owens-Ford, and many others. You 
too will find these ointments more effective in proctology, dermatol- 
ogy and for relieving pain and congestion. Twenty-seven vitamins, 
minerals and nutritional specialties are also offered for your inspection. 


DOHO CHEMICAL CORP., 58 Varick St., New York. Booth 
0 


The Auralgan Exhibit consists of a model of the human auricle 
four feet high together with a series of twenty-four three dimensional 
ear drums, modelled under the supervision of outstanding otologists. 


Each of these drums depicts a different pathologic condition based 
upon actual case observation and prepared, in so far as possible, 
with strict scientific accuracy so as to be highly instructive and 
interesting to all physicians, 


ELECTRO-SURGICAL APPLIANCE CORP., Otis Bldg., 112 
63. 


16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 
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ENDOCRINE FOOD COMPANY, 4409 Park Ave., Union City 
N. J. Booth 165. 

We are pleased to offer to the profession a complete line of 
Effective Endocrine and Vitamin products. Our display will include 
the very latest in vitamin and endocrine therapy, in addition to our 
time-tested formulas with up-to-the-minute improvements, May we 
help you select the correct formula for your patient needs in these 
deficiencies. All EFC products are processed and _ standardized in 
accordance with U. S. Pharmacopeia and National Formulary, Fed- 
eral and State Pure Food and Drug requirements, 


H. G. FISCHER & CO., 2333 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Booths 121, 156. 

H G. Fischer & Co, 1941 models of x-ray and short wave 
apparatus are so distinctive, both in improved performance and in 
price, that every osteopathic physician should consider inspection a 
convention obligation. The complete H. G. Fischer & Co. line in- 
cludes shockproof x-ray apparatus, short wave units, galvanic and 
wave generators, ultra violet and infra red generators and many 
other units, accessories and supplies. Osteopathic physicians attend- 
ing the convention are invited to ask for a demonstration of apparatus 
in which they are interested and to consult with a Fischer repre- 


sentative regarding technics made available by Fischer apparatus. 


Cc. B. FLEET CO., 
Booth 112 

Phospho-Soda (Fleet) is a highly concentrated and purified, 
aqueous solution of sodium phosphates. It is non-toxic, rapid but 
mild in action, without irritation of the gastric or intestinal mucosa. 


INC., 921 Commerce St., Lynchburg, Va. 


It is indicated in hepatic dysfunction, and for its thorough elimi- 
nating and cleansing action on the upper and lower gut. 
Otis E. Glidden & Co., 518 Davis St., Evanston, Illinois. Booth 


A five minute visit with ZymenoL at Booth No. 88 will be most 
profitable this year. 

With Brewers Yeast content increased to 39% by volume ZymenoL 
is more effective than ever on only teaspoon dosage in both Constipa- 
tion and Colitis. 


Trained representatives will gladly provide all information on im- 


proved ZymenoL,—the safe, “‘no laxative drug” adjunct that most 
osteopathic physicians use and recommend in gastro-intestinal dys- 
function. 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., Chestnut St. 
Ave., Newark, N.J. Booth 134. 

A complete line of new and _ self-lighting ultraviolet quartz 
lamps will be on display. Don’t fail to ask for a demonstration of 
the new air-cooled Kromayer Lamp that completely revolutionizes 
the previous principles of operation. A complete line of Sollux 
Radiant Heat Lamps and Short Wave equipment will also be dis- 


& N.J.R.R. 


played. Courteous and competent representatives will be on hand 
to greet you, 
THE HARROWER LABORATORY, INC., Glendale, Calif 


Booth 115. 

The Harrower Laboratory, Inc., will exhibit their complete line 
of high quality endocrine products. In addition to both single gland 
and pluriglandular products for oral and hypodermic use, The Har- 
tower Laboratory, Inc. has an extensive list of standardized endo- 
crine products. The items chiefly featured at this exhibit will be 
Plestrin in Oil, a standardized estrogenic substance, Cortinoral, an 
active lipid extract from the adrenal cortex, and plurizyme, a digestant 
formula. 


DR. GEORGE T. HAYMAN, 153 E. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 

Dr. George T, Hayman has been a manufacturer of osteopathic 
tables and office equipment for thirty-five years. For a number of 
years he has been manufacturing the Taplin table for Dr. Taplin. 
His tables, stools and other equipment are priced to fit the budget 
of the doctor starting in practice and the quality will suit the office 
of the particular practitioner, Included in his equipment is a table 
on a hydraulic base which is the “last word” for a well equipped 


office 

HEALTHAIDS, INC., 404 Tonnele Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Booth 143. 

The makers of Serutan hope to have Victor H. Lindlahr, Editor 
of the Journal of Living, at their booth on Friday, June 27. Victor 


H. Lindlahr, D. O., has been devoting all of his time to broadcasting 
for the past ten years. One of America’s outstanding popularizers of 
nutrition to the laity, his coast to coast broadcasts reach millions of 
listeners every year. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth 93. 


The makers of Heinz Strained and Junior Foods appreciate the 
confidence which the members of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion have expressed in their recommendation of these foods for in- 
fant feeding and special diets, Some of these foods are on display 
as well as various literature—newest of which is the 9th edition of 
the Nutritional Chart, and Nutritional Observatory. The Heinz rep- 
resentatives are at your service and will welcome members and 
friends at the exhibit. 
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HILL LABORATORIES CO., 128 W. Lancaster Ave., Wayne, 
Pa. Booth 119, 
The “‘Anatomotor” gives rolling traction to the spine, relaxes 


deep tissue and makes the job of osteopathy lighter. It pleases the 
patient, saves time, and makes possible more effective treatment in 
less time. It takes the drudgery out of osteopathy, permitting the 
doctor to specialize on corrections. 

“Tropidores”—a hot air treatment that can be used for long 
and continued periods. For use in the hospital or at home 


“Terra-Plastic’—a new, re-usable, porous plastic. A_ scientific 
poulticing mass. 
PAUL B. HOEBER, INC., 49 E. 33rd St., New York, Booth 40. 


The Hoeber list contains many important new books for this, 
their first showing at the Osteopathic Convention. You are cordially 
invited to browse at the Hoeber booth and inspect not only the new 
titles but also their entire distinguished list of medical publications. 


Among the brand-new books of particular interest are: Ferguson’s 
“Roentgen Diagnosis Of The Extremities And Spine” (rev. ed.), 
Nielsen’s ‘Clinical Neurology,” Margolis’ “Arthritis,” Gross & 
Ehrlich’s “‘Head Injuries,” Alvarez’ ‘Gastroenterology,’ Pardee’s 
“Electrocardiogram,” and Hertzler’s ‘Goiter.’ 
_HOLLAND-RANTOS COMPANY, INC., 551 Fifth Ave, New 
York. Booth 142. 

_. Modern contraceptive technique will be graphically illustrated 
with a motion picture, and all the various contraceptive materials 


the Koromex and Hyva diaphragms, Koromex and 

together with the most complete line of contra- 
will be demonstrated at the booth of the Holland 
samples and _ instructive 


including both 
H-R Emulsion jelly, 
ceptive specialties, 
Rantos Company Be sure to call for 
literature. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP., Northwestern Ave., Ra 
cine, Wisconsin, Booth 96. 

You are invited to visit the exhibit of 
Malted Milk, powder and tablets—Booth No. 96, Horlick’s is a 
distinctive natural food combination containing the basic nutritive 
principles of full-cream milk and malted grain. Its ease of digestion, 
freedom from fiber and roughage, together with its rich calcium and 
phosphorus content, particularly recommend it to the osteopathic 
physician. 


Horlick’s. the Original 


ILLE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 121 
York, N. Y. Booth 170. 


East 34th St., New 


KALAK WATER CO., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Booth 
3 
If you are interested in inhibiting the distressing side-effects 
associated with the administration of sulfonamides, salicylates, iodides, 
arsenicals, etc., drop around to the Kalak Water Co, at Booth No 
133. While enjoying a refreshing drink of this crystal clear, sparkling 
water, ask the representative how Kalak Water may be employed to 
buffet the untoward effects of these drugs. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. Booth 162 


Kellogg’s ready-to-eat cereals have an important part in the 
dietary program. Corn Flakes and Rice Krispies are included freely 
in wheat-free and low residue diets. Pep has been enriched with 
vitamins B, and D. Kellogg’s other whole wheat and bran cereals— 
Wheat Krispies, Krumbles, Shredded Wheat, All-Bran and Bran 
Flakes—are rich in minerals and vitamin B, too. Reprints covering 
recent research with bran, and nutrition leaflets are available at the 
Kellogg Exhibit 


LEA & FEBIGER, 6th 
Pa. Booth 38. 

Lea & Febiger will display among their new works Portis on 
The Digestive System, Kraines’ Neuroses and Psychoses, Dennie and 
Pakula on Congenital Syphilis, Anderson’s Physical Diagnosis, Bal- 
lenger’s Manual of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology, Lewin on 
The Foot and Ankle, Rony on Obesity and Leanness, and Adair’s 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. New editions will be shown of Holmes 


and S. Washington Square, Philadelphia, 


& Ruggles’ Roentgen Interpretation, Joslin’s Treatment of Diabetes 
and his Manual, Peter on The Extra-Ocular Muscles, Fishberg on 
Heart Failure, Cushny’s Pharmacology and Therapeutics, Haden's 


Hematology, Stimson on The Common Contagious Diseases, and 


Comroe on Arthritis and Allied Conditions. 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 3ist St., New York 
Booth 68. 

Thomas Leeming & Company, Inc. invite you to inspect a new 
exhibit incorporating full color photographs of a number of pathologic 
skin conditions frequently encountered in practice. These photographs, 
from the collection of an outstanding dermatologist, demonstrate the 
typical lesions in each of the conditions, thus facilitating accurate 
diagnosis. The exhibit deals with the use of Calmitol in the con 
trol of pruritus associated with such conditions. Also exhibited will 
be two newer preparations, Amend’s Solution (non- toxic, aqueous 
iodine solution for internal administration) and Magmasil, a unique 
magma of magnesium trisilicate, for the treatment of peptic ulcer 


Inc., 101 W. 
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LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABS., 
New York. Booth 138. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Lepel booth where a com- 
plete line of Physical Therapy apparatus will be shown, among which 
will be their latest short wave tube machines as well as their spark 
gap generators, their mercury quartz induction type ultra-violet 
lamps, voltage equipment and the Dierker therapeutic apparatus. 


Inc., 39 W. 60th St., 


Lepel High Frequency Laboratories have distributors throughout 
the United States. There is a representative in your territory. Ask 
the representative at the booth, 


THE LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM CO., 303 W. Third St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Booth 153. 


_A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit The Liebel-Flar- 
sheim booth and have their equipment demonstrated to you, 


They will exhibit the line of well-known L-F Short Wave Genera- 
tors for administering deep-seated therapeutic heat. Investigate the 
famous Liebel-Flarsheim Units and have the reasons explained to you 
why they are today recognized as the most dependable equipment 
available, 

Electro-surgical apparatus (the Bovies) will also be exhibited as 
well as other new and useful physical therapy apparatus. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, East 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 90. 


Two new books will be on display at the Lippincott booth: 
Grollman’s Essentials of Endocrinology and Tobias’ Essentials of 
Dermatology. Other important works on display are Thorek’s 
Modern Surgical Technic, Barborka’s Treatment by Diet, the second 
edition of Anus, Rectum, Sigmoid Colon by Harry E. Bacon, M.D., 
as well as two sensational sales leaders: Becker’s Modern Dermatol- 
ovy and Syphilology and Leaman’s Management of the Cardiac 
Patient. 


Washington Square, 


LOCKWEDGE SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Columbus, Ohio. Booth 145. 


_ Dr, M. W, Locke shoes will again be shown for the fifth consecu- 
tive year. This organization is also sponsoring the Annual Foot 
School conducted by Dr. H. E. Clybourne and others on June 22 in 
Committee Room 10. Inquire of our representative how you may 


secure a film showing the foot research of Dr, Clybourne and Dr. 
Rothmeyer, 


M’CASKEY REGISTER CO., 2435 South Union Ave., Alliance, 
Ohio. Booth 92. 


Here you see what can be done with enduring steel, steel which 
brings the appearance of the finest woods into the professional office. 
At the same time, it combines the convenience of smooth ballbearing 
drawer action requiring but the touch of a finger. The metal visible 
files for active case records, installed in groups of twenty-five in a 
row, show you the latest design for visible filing. See it operate at 
the Convention. 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth 42, 


Every osteopathic physician should investigate the technic we 
advocate of incorporating manual manipulations for foot correction 
while oscillation takes place. Our method emphasizes the importance 
of proper alignment of bone structures of the feet. The McDowell 
Oscillator is pleasant and agreeable to the patient, invariably giving 
relief to tired, aching feet. It is easy on the operator and facilitates 
corrective work. It is also highly remunerative. 


CO., Millvale Station, 


McINTOSH ELECTRICAL CORPORATION, 223 N. California 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Booth 35. 


In space No. 35 Mr. K. A. Love, Eastern Sales Manager, will 
greet old customers and friends of the McIntosh Electrical Corpora- 
tion and will demonstrate a new model popular priced short wave 
diathermy apparatus, as well as low priced Galvanic and Sinusoidal 
Generators and other popular models which have made the name Mc- 
Intosh a household word with the profession for 62 years. Representa- 
tives from various territories will be on hand to meet their clients and 
assist them in selection of equipment, 


McMANIS TABLE COMPANY, Kirksville, Mo. Booths 118, 159. 


Be sure to visit our exhibit space where the McManis Tables and 
Lymphatic Drainage Unit will be demonstrated. 


This will afford you an opportunity to place your order for a 
table at the present prices. We will be compelled to advance prices 
soon but present prices will be maintained until after the convention 
so that you may have a table at prices now quoted. 


MAICO CO., INC., 83 S., 
131. 


The Maico Co. of Minneapolis offers a free pocket light suitable 
or ear, nose, and throat or general work to those registering at its 
display. Against the unique background of the Tone Color organ, 
reproducing in colorful display the accurate pure tone test for hear- 
ing, the Maico Co, will display its latest developments in audiometers 
(hearing test instruments) and precision fitted, hearing aids. Check 
Your Hearing ACUITY. Also Psychometers, Electro-stethoscopes. 


Ninth St., Minneapolis, Minn, Booth 


The basic features of these 
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MAJESTIC SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS CO., 2608 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Booths 66, 67. 


We are happy to display the latest physical therapy equipment 
to the osteopathic profession. e Newman-Thermo-Flo which has 
met with such wide approval by your profession, should not be missed 
by the visiting doctors as it is the latest apparatus for treating both 
vaginal and prostatic infections. The famous portable mobile Majestic 
short wave unit will be displayed as well as all physical therapy ap 
paratus and accessories. We shall be glad to greet the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of Majestic equipment. 


Cicero 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Booth 160. 


Physicians are cordially invited to call and to place before our 
representative all questions regarding the composition of Mellin’s 
Food and its usefulness in infant and adult feding. It is suggested 
that constipation in infancy and the preparation of nourishment for 
adult patients who are far below normal as a result of prolonged 
illness or faulty diet are particularly interesting topics for dis. 
cussion. 


177 State St., Boston Mass, 


MENLEY AND JAMES, LTD., 70 W. 40th St., New 
Booth 48. 


Will exhibit their well known Iodex products, 


York, 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 345 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Booth 124. 


The Mennen Company will exhibit their two baby products— 
Antiseptic Oil and Antiseptic Borated Powder. The Antiseptic Oil 
is now being used routinely by more than 90% of the hospitals 
that are important in maternity work. Be sure to register at the 
Mennen exhibit and receive your kit containing demonstration sizes 
of their shaving and after-shave products; also, for the lucky num- 
ber prize drawing to be held at the close of the convention for 
DeLuxe Fitted Leather Toilet Kits. 


MOORADIAN HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, 
Park Place, Bogota, N. J. Booth 41. 


You are cordially invited to visit Booth No. 41 and see the 
exhibit of precision engineered equipment manufactured by the 
Mooradian High Frequency Laboratories. 


The well known Model C, a complete unit for short wave 
diathermy and electrosurgery, will be on display. The excellent 
therapeutic and surgical currents generated by this unit will be 
demonstrated. 

A visual 
presented. 


w 
“N 


analysis of galvanic-sinusoidal currents will also be 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 3525 Pine Blvd., St. 
Missouri. Booth 157. 


A visit to the Mosby booth will give you an opportunity to 
inspect the following new books and new editions: Meakins “Practice 
of Medicine;” Walker “Physical Diagnosis;” Herman “Synopsis of 
Diseases of the Heart and Arteries; Clark “Positioning in Radi- 
ography; Titus “Obstetric Difficulties;” Rosenthal “Diseases of the 
Digestive System: Sutton “Diseases of the Skin;” and Sutton 
“Introduction to Dermatology.” 


Louis, 


MUSEBECK SHOE CO., Danville, Ill. Booth 39. 

The Musebeck Shoe Company, makers of the Health Spot Shoe, 
are planning an attractive exhibit in space No. 39 at the Convention. 
f shoes will be demonstrated. Dr. Ellis, 
well-known to the profession, will be present, as well as other repre- 
sentatives who will gladly explain the advantages of Health Spot 
Shoes. Instructive charts and other display material will be used. 


NESTLE’S MILK PRODUCTS, INC., 155 E. 44th St., New 
York. Booth 95. 

The attractive 
Lactogen, which has given 
more than fifteen years. 


exhibit of Nestle’s Milk Products, 
successful results in infant 


Inc., features 
feeding for 


THE NETTLESHIP COMPANY, 621 
geles. 


S. Hope St., Los An- 


Patient relationship problems are becoming more and more serious 
to the practicing physician in these extraordinary days. Mr. Raymond 
Nettleship, the association’s professional liability insurance represen- 
tative, will be present to discuss with members questions o! egal 
responsibilities and liabilities which arise in their practice. 


NEWLAND SUPPLY COMPANY, Benton Harbor, 
Booth 98. 


Diagnostic equipment, short wave, galvanic machines, bath cabinets, 
irrigators, quartz lamps, combination lamps, massagers, percussors, 
foot oscillators, blood pressure instruments, stethoscopes, filing cab- 
inets, and chrome furniture. 


Michigan. 


NOVOCOL CHEMICAL MFG., CO., INC., 2921 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 167. 


At the Novocol Chemical Co. booth you can see the new Mono- 
caine HCl—Anestube—a local anesthetic cartridge with a new, sater, 
and more potent local anesthetic that permits direct injection 0 
the solution into the tissues without the necessity of withdrawing 
it or exposing it to the air. Local anesthetics and_ local anesthetic 
accessories are shown by Novocol and more efficient methods © 
administration are demonstrated. 
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ORTHO PRODUCTS INC., Linden, N. J. 


The exhibit of Ortho Products, Inc., makers of Ortho-Gynol 
and Ortho Diaphragms, will be a display of their merchandise, with 
a background in murals of scenes from the laboratory. An inter- 
esting feature of this exhibit will be a demonstration of the testing 
ef Diaphragms Ortho Products will also exhibit their sound motion 
picture, “Studies in Human Fertility” at the exhibitors projection 
theatre every day of the convention. We would recommend you 
see this motion picture. 


Booth 13. 


PETROLAGAR LABORATORIES, INC., 8134 McCormick 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. Booth 
This year Booth No. 9 will be occupied by Petrolagar Labora- 


tories, Inc., who offer, in addition to 


} samples of the Five Types 
of Petrolagar, an interesting 


selection of descriptive literature and 
anatomical charts. Ask the Petrolagar representative to show you 
the Habit Time booklet. It is a welcome aid for teaching bowel 
regularity to your patients 


THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., 170 Varick St., 


New York. Booth 72. 


*Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia” (liquid and tablet forms) and 
“Haley’s M-O"’—standards in the field of alkaline laxative therapy— 
will feature the exhibit of The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Co. 
Visitors are invited to visit Booth No. 80 to receive samples of these 
famous products. 


PICKER X-RAY CORPORATION, 300 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Booths 140, 141. 


Visitors to the Picker X-Ray Corporation’s booth will have an op- 
portunity of seeing the well-known Picker-Waite “Century.” This 
diagnostic unit provides for radiography and fluoroscopy in all positions 
from the vertical to the Trendelenberg. The table may be either hand 
or motor operated, and the table has as optional equipment a two posi- 
tion spot film attachment for instantaneous radiography during fiuor- 
oscopy. 


There will also be on display a number of newly developed x-ray 
accessories and diagnostic opaque chemicals. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, INC., Checkerboard Square, 
St, Louis, Mo. Booth 12. 


Ralston Purina Company, makers of Ralston Wheat Cereal, Ry- 
Krisp and Shredded Ralston, are showing a display of whole grain 
cereals with descriptive literature stressing the importance of whole 
grain products in national nutrition. 

Osteopathic physicians are invited to register for cereal samples, 
illustrated booklets giving nutritional information on whole wheat and 


whole rye, and copies of Ry-Krisp Allergy Diets and Low Calorie 
charts 


REED and CARNRICK, 155 Van Wagenen Avenue, Jersey, City, 


N. J. Booth 70. 
Reed & Carnrick, pioneers in endocrine therapy for over eighty- 
one years, 


have striven to go forward step by step with the advance 
of scientific medicine. In addition to Estrogenic Hormones, R & C, 
which is triple assayed, economical and packaged in four important 
strengths (including Tablets Estrongenic Hormones R for oral 
administration), they respectifully call to your attention a new line 
of ampules, important among which are Thiamin Hydrochloride R_& C 
(Vitamin B:) Liver Extract, Calcium Gluconate and B:; Liver and Iron. 


a og RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 110 E. 42nd St., 


New York, N. Y. Booth 56 
» +e SUPPLIES, INC., 54 Lafayette St., New York. 
ooth 8. 

Roentgen Supplies. Inc. are showing a complete line of the 


latest developments in X-Ray as well as Physio-Therapy equipment. 

In the X-Ray field their small, compact yet powertal Aeliosphere 
is especially noteworthy. Of the Ultra-Short Wave Therapy equip- 
ment the .atest improved models of the Original Schliephake apparatus 
and Glass Electrodes are on display. 


: . JOSEPH R. ROSS, 254th St. and Riverdale Ave., New 
Ye - Y. Booth 55. 
SACRO-ILIAC BELT CO., Audubon, Iowa. Booth 43. 


The Sacro-iliac Belt Co. will demonstrate its Plaster (adhesive) 
Belt and its New Strap Sacro-iliac Belt that all physicians dealing 
with low back and sacro-iliac troubles find to be the correct support. 
They hold the articulations of the pelvic bones by being applied 
directly over the articulations, thus giving the proper pelvic support. 

ley are not expensive. Please call at the exhibit and see the New 
Belt mounted on a skeletal pelvis. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, 
adelphia, Pa. Booth 164, 


publishing 


West Washington Square, 


This leading house will show a great number of new 


books and new editions, including Krusen’s “‘Physical Medicine,” Stein- 
brocker’s “Arthritis,” Lewin’s “Poliomyelitis,” Duncan’s ‘Metabolic 
Diseases,” Kolmer & Tuft’s “Immunology, Biotherapy and Chemo- 
therapy,”” Ladd & Gross’ “Abdominal Surgery in Children,” the 1941 


Mayo Clinic 
iry, the new 
“Ophthalmolog ry. 


Illustrated Medical Diction- 
“Pediatrics,” the new Gifford’s 
“Vitamin Kk,” Graybiel & White’s 


Americ an 
Griffith & Mitchell's 
* Butt & Snell’s 

“EKG’S,” the new 


Volume, the new 


Cecil’s “Medic ine,” Novak’s “Gynecological and 
Obstetric: al Pathology,” Pelouze’s “Office Urology,” the new Pelouze’s 
“Gonerrhea,’ Wilder's ‘Diabetes,’ and many others. 
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S.M.A. CORPORATION, 
Illinois. Booth 11. 


Among the technical exhibits at the convention this year is an 
interesting new display which represents the selection of infant feeding 
and vitamin products of the S.M.A. Corporation. Physicians who 
visit this exhibit at Booth No. 11 may obtain complete information, 
as well as samples, of S-M-A Powder and the special milk prepara- 
tions—Protein S-M-A (Acidulated), Alerdex and Hypo-Allergic Milk. 


8100 McCormick Blvd., Chicago, 


THE SPINALATOR COMPANY, 
Asheville, N. C. Booth 123. 

This is your opportunity to try out that 
machine—the Spinalator. It 
the profession as the most 
equipment in all history. 


504 Public Service Bldg., 


much talked about 
as been acclaimed by many leaders of 
important achievement in manipulative 
They approve it as their first completely 
successful instrument for applying spinal manipulation. It has 
attracted universal attention by the astonishingly gratifying results 
obtained in clinical work on many thousands of patients. 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 


nor yet the last 
to lay the old aside.”—Pope. 


KATHERINE L. STORM SUPPORTS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Booth 60. 


See the new models of Storm Supports in Booth No. 
will realize why Storm Supports are good for your business. During 
forty years the sales policy of this company has been controlled by 
professional ethics and osteopathic physicians from coast to oat are 
among their best customers. A new method by which the Fos sician 
can dispense without doing the measuring himself is descri ed in a 
free folder. 


1701 Diamond St., 


60 and you 


SERVEX, INC., 6405 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Booth 44. 
For 18 years, on the west coast, Servex has served the medical 
profession’s needs in contraceptive products. The Servex organization 
has spent eighteen years in continual research and tests to give you a 
Powder and a Jelly, which, in our opinion, is unexcelled in meeting 
the requirements of the profession. We invite the profession to try 
our Trich. Powder with adjusted pH for use in trichomonas vaginalis 
and allied infections. May we have the pleasure of adding you to our 
we of satisfied physicians. Stop at at our booth and see “The Servex 
ay.’ 


THERAPEUTIC OSCILLATOR CORPORATION, West Des 
Moines, Iowa. Booth 122. 
Will display the Intra-Therm Short Wave equipment for treat- 


ment and surgical use. 


Also they will 
Portable unit at 


: V Intra-Therm 
a very attractive price. 


feature the 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 
Bloomfield, N, J. Booth 71. 


The Union Pharmaceutical Co 
use in common constipation. 
bulk-producing substance, and 
articularly effective in 


INC., 12 Roosevelt Ave., 


is displaying Saraka, a diet-aid for 
Saraka consists of bassorin, a vegetable 
frangula, a mild activator. Saraka is 
treating all cases of constipation due to a 
ack of bulk in the diet, and is suitable for use in children, elderly 
people, pregnant women, convalescents, and all those requiring added 
bulk to help combat constipation. 

An interesting illustrated booklet “The Inside 
stipation,” written by Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, is 
request. 


Story of Con- 
available upon 


U. S. VITAMIN CORPORATION, 250 E. 43rd St., New York, 
Booth. 15. 
Vitamins alone are not enough, because vitamins are better 


utilized with minerals. Vi-Syneral supplies both vitamins and minerals. 
ecent literature available upon request substantiate this. The U. S. 
Vitamin Corporation has long pioneered the interrelationship of. vita- 
mins with minerals through V-Syneral, the original vitamins—mineral 
concentrate containing Vitamins A, B:, (G), C, D, E, and other B 
Complex factors fortified with essential minerals, calcium, hosphoras, 
iron, copper, manganese, magnesium, idoine and zinc in Funk-Dubin 
balance. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Norristown, Pa. 
Booth 58. 

The Surgeons’ X-L-Lyte will be demonstrated. 
meets the demand for an inexpensive, yet handy, compact and service- 
able diagnostic set. Most diagnostic sets are cumbersome and costly. 
All of the instruments usually required for making a diagnosis of 
cases in the course of general practice are included in this set. You 
will immediately realize its time-saving possibilities, its convenience, 
and its practicability. It will become even more indispensable than 
your fountain pen, 


This instrument 


Nat = 90 ae 
Calif. Booth 11 


Once again a Vitaminerals Company is an exhibitor at the An- 
nual Convention of the American Osteopathic Association. The 
Vitaminerals Company is an organization of national scope with dis- 
tributors giving personal service to the profession in every state. It 
has found the A. O. A, National Convention an ideal place for meet- 
ing doctors and keeping them informed of the many new advances in 
Vitamineral Therapy. With your acceptance of natural vitamins and 
minerals as effectual nutritional treatment, you will be interested in 
the Vitamineral exhibit at the convention. 


INC., 3636 Beverly Blvd., Los. Angeles, 
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VITAMIN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2023 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Booth 144. 


The Vitamin Products Company will exhibit their line of natural 
Vitamin Complexes and will also display the latest model Endocardio- 
graph, an instrument for amplifying and recording heart sounds. The 
Endocardiograph is of patricular interest in connection with Vitamins, 
because it shows the prompt action of some of the Vitamin B. Com- 
plex factors on the heart, 


VIT-O-NET, 
Booth 69. 


The Vit-O-Net Thermogenic Electric Blanket has been proved to 
be one of the safest, as well as a definitely effective piece of equip- 
ment for the application of heat, whether the physician plans to em- 
ploy the conservative method of Thermogenics or the more radical 
method commonly known as_ hyperpyrexia, hyperthermy, electro- 
pyrexia, pyretotherapy, etc. This method of treatment has certainly 
been demonstrated to be efficient and will give the doctor just what 
he has been wanting for the treatment of chronic cases 


INC., 1652 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Booth 89. 


During the convention when you feel tired and “let down” have a 
refreshing cup of Ovaltine at The Wander Company exhibit. Ovaltine 
ig a food supplement enriched in vitamin and mineral content. Feel 
free to visit the Ovaltine booth often, 
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WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO. INC., 113 West 18th Street 
New York. Booth 158. ‘ 


Visitors to the convention are cordially invited to visit our ex- 
hibit. The familiar Warner products, Agarol, Loraga, Alka-Zane and 
Cal-Bis-Ma_ will be demonstrated and we will be pleased to serve 3 
cool refreshing effervescent drink of Alka-Zane to those who are 
tired and thirsty. 

Two new and interesting preparations will be presented—Gelusi! 
for correcting gastric hyperacidity, and Lixa-Beta, a pleasantly 
flavored elixir for increasing the vitamin B: intake in thiamin de. 
ficiencies. 

We will be looking for you. 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. (Wm. Wood Books), Mt. Royal 
9. . 


and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. Booth 9 


All physicians will find it profitable to take the opportunity to 
personally examine some of the famous standard textbooks and refer- 
ence works they have seen advertised by these Baltimore publishers, 
now combined as one of the largest medical and scientific publishing 
houses in the world. Books popular with osteopathic practitioners and 
also used in osteopathic colleges include Cabot—Physical Diagnosis, 
a new edition of May—Eye, and that great book of special significance 
and value to osteopathic physicians, Best and Taylor—Physiological 
3asis of Medical Practice. 


ZIMMER MANUFACTURING CO., Warsaw, Ind. Booth 146. 


Zimmer Manufacturing Company will exhibit an attractive assort- 
ment of modern splints and bone instruments. Among some of the 
new splints of interest will be the rib splints, special arm slings and 
plastic coaptation splints. Many new bone instruments will also be on 


display. 





INVITATIONS FOR 1943 


Kansas City, Missouri 
April 11, 1941. 


As president of the Jackson County Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation I hereby extend an invitation to the convention com- 
mittee to consider Kansas City as the convention city for 
1943. I can assure you close cooperation of the local or- 
ganization. 


The Jackson County Osteopathic Association is not an 
inexperienced organization in convention work. We inaugu- 
rated a child health conference which had its ninth annual 
session this Spring. It is well attended by doctors from far 
and near and is accepted by state boards as a postgraduate 
credit course sufficient to meet re-registration requirements. 


Kansas City has ample osteopathic clinical and hos- 
pital facilities. It has an approved osteopathic college. 

Kansas City is called the “Heart of America,” all forms 
of transportation radiating from it like the spokes of a 
wheel, assuring easy accessibility from all directions. 


There are only thirteen states besides Missouri that 
have a larger A.O.A. membership than Kansas City alone. 
All of the rest of the states have a membership smaller than 
Kansas City. In our membership we count one past presi- 
dent of the A.O.A. and other osteopathic stalwarts. 


On behalf of the Jackson County Osteopathic Associa- 
tion I will appreciate it if you give our invitation due con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) C. A. Povrovicn, D.O., President 
Jackson County Osteopathic Association 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Kent County Association of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons extends to you, the members of the American 
Osteopathic Association, an invitation to hold your national 
convention in the City of Grand Rapids the year of 1943. 

We are a small group in Grand Rapids, compared with 
some of those in the larger cities, but we are quite well 
organized and know the value of cooperation. 

As you know, the western part of Michigan, in which 
Grand Rapids is located, is an outstanding playground of 
the nation. There is excellent fishing, boating, picnicking 
and camping as well as many fine golf courses in the vicinity. 
We would like to see you come here and believe that we can 
show you a wonderful time. 


_ GSigned) Witttram_ H. Betuune, DO. 
President Kent County Association of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Columbus, Ohio 
April 18, 1941 

The Central Ohio Osteopathic Society in regular ses- 
sion, April 10, 1941, Columbus, Ohio, enthusiastically and 
unanimously voted to invite the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation to Columbus for its 1943 annual convention or as 
soon thereafter as expedient and desirable thus to honor our 
city and state. 

We of this district pledge our full support and coopera- 
tion toward a most successful convention and guarantee ade- 
quate and commodious accommodations for all comforts and 
needs thereof. 

Columbus, with its two large air-conditioned hotels and 
smaller ones, with many air-cooled theaters and other points 
of interest, with its two osteopathic hospitals and large 
group of cooperating and active osteopathic physicians and 
with a highly proficient and sympathetic Chamber of Com- 
merce, offers you a most solicitous invitation. 

(Signed) Cuas. M. LaRve, D.O., Chairman 
Invitation Committee 
Central Ohio Osteopathic Society 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
March 17, 1941. 

The Executive Committee in regular session just held 
unanimously decided to rerew its invitation to the American 
Osteopathic Association to hold its annual convention in the 
City of Toronto, Ont. This renewed invitation is for the 
year 1943. 

Our delegate, Dr. J. J. O’Connor, Toronto, (or the 
alternate delegate, Dr. H. J. Pocock, Sr.) is instructed to 
extend this invitation to your body at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention in June of this year. 

The necessary accompanying information of this invita- 
tion is in the hands of our delegate, and has been submitted 
in our former invitation of last year. 


(Signed) E. S. Detwitrer, D.O., Sec’y. 
Ontario Academy of Osteopathy 





COOPERATION 

Some of us have the wrong idea of the definition 
of the word “cooperation.” We have thought too 
much about the “getting” side instead of the “giving.” 
Not only is it more blessed to give than to receive, 
but also it is more profitable, even though much of 
the reward comes in the form of personal satisfaction 
—-satisfaction over having carried our part of the load 
—Frank F. Jones, D.O. 
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Proposed Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the American Osteopathic Association 


(References to articles, sections, lines, etc., are to the 
edition of the Constitution and By-Laws in the Directory of 
Osteopathic Physicians, 1941, published by the Association.) 


CONSTITUTION 
(The following proposed amendment to the Constitution 
was read to the House of Delegates in June, 1940, in St. Louis 
and may be acted upon by the House of Delegates in June, 
1941. It proposes to give a vote to the President-Elect in 
the Executive Committee and in the Board of Trustees of 
which bodies he is presently a member but without vote.) 


Article VII—Board of Trustees and Executive Committee 


Amend by striking out both sets of parentheses there- 
in, and the words now embraced by said parentheses. 


BY-LAWS 

Article II—Membership 

Amend by adding a new Section to be numbered 5 
(five) to read as follows: “By action of the Board of 
Trustees or its Executive Committee, a regular member 
may be granted retirement membership, provided: (a) he 
shall be a regular member in good standing at the time 
of application for retirement membership and (b) he shall 
have been a regular member for a period of not less than 
twenty years and (c) prior to application for retirement 
membership he shall have ceased and retired from any 
and every phase of active practice of his profession. A 
retired member shall be so designated in the Directory 
of the American Osteopathic Association, and he may 
subscribe to publications of the Association at subscription 
rates to be determined by the Board or its Executive 
Committee, and otherwise he shall be accorded the status 
of a regular member.” 


(The Executive Committee, meeting in December, 1940, 
directed the Executive Secretary to publish an amendment 
or amendments which will permit the raise in annual sub- 
scription to THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 
AssociaTIon to $10.00 (ten dollars).) 


Article III—Fees and Dues 
Amend Section 3 by striking out the sum “$5.00” and 
substituting the sum “$10.00.” 


Amend by adding a new Section (Article III) to be 
numbered 6 (six) to read as follows: “The annual dues 
of retired members shall be five dollars ($5.00).” 





(The Executive Committee, meeting in December, 1940, 
directed the Executive Secretary to publish an amendment 
or amendments which will make Robert’s Rules of Order 
the official parliamentary rules of the Association.) 


Article V—Meetings 

Amend Section 5 by striking out “Longan’s Parlia- 
mentary Rules Made Easy” and substituting therefor 
“Robert’s Rules of Order except in such instances as are 
specifically provided for in the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Association or in special rules or in the order of 
business which may be adopted from time to time.” 


Article IX—Departments, Bureaus, Committees, and 
Sections 

Amend Section 1 by striking from the first sentence 
the words, “and the Committee on Credentials” and by 
inserting after the word “Development,” in that sentence, 
the words, “and the.” 


_ (The Executive Committee, meeting in December, 1940, 
directed that there should be published an amendment which 


would change the name of the Bureau of Public Health and 
Education to “Bureau of Public Health” and remove from 
the Bureau as presently constituted its subsidiary Commit- 
tees on “Editorial Contacts,” “Radio Contact,” “Vocational, 
Guidance,” “Public Visual Education,” “Osteopathic Advisers 
to Motion Picture Industry,” and on “Speakers’ Panel.” Since 
none of the subsidiary groups is mentioned in the Consti- 
tution or By-Laws, it would be necessary to amend only the 
name of the Bureau.) 

Amend Section 2 (Article IX) by striking out, in the 
second line the words “and Education.” 





Amend Section 5 (Article 1X) by striking from the 
second sentence the word “Program.” 


BY-LAWS 
Article II—Membership 

Amend by renumbering Section 4 as Section 5 and in- 
serting a new Section 4 as follows: 

Regular members may become sustaining members upon 
written indication of a desire to do so and upon the payment 
of annual dues to the Association in the total amount of 
fifty dollars ($50.00), if paid in advance, or sixty dollars 
($60.00) if paid in installments. Life members may become 
sustaining members upon written indication of a desire to 
do so and upon the payment in advance of annual dues of 
thirty dollars ($30.00). Sustaining members shall be entitled 
to all membership privileges and subject to the same obliga- 
tions as regular members. Sustaining membership status 
shall be voluntary upon the part of regular or life members 
and may be relinquished by written notice to the Executive 
Secretary. Dues paid under sustaining membership status 
may not be credited as dues for a regular membership for a 
succeeding year or years, nor toward any other obligation 
to the Association. Special designation shall be accorded 
sustaining members in the annual Directory of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(The following proposed amendment is presented at the 
request of Dr. A. W. Bailey, New York. It may be voted 
upon at the annual convention in Atlantic City in June, 1941.) 


Article VI—Elections 

Amend Section 1, the first sentence, by substituting the 
word “third” for the word “second” and by substituting the 
word “fourth” for the word ‘third” in the sentence. 

or 

Amend Article VI, entitled “Elections,” in Section 1, 
the first sentence, by making the sentence read as follows: 
“All officers and Trustees of this Association, excepting those 
otherwise provided in the Constitution and By-Laws, shall 
be nominated by the House of Delegates during the Wed- 
nesday morning session of the House of Delegates’ meet- 
ing at the time of the regular convention of the Association 
and elections shall take place on Thursday of that week, 
provided that nominations may be made from the floor im- 
mediately preceding the election.” 
(The following proposed amendment is introduced at the di- 

rection of the Board of Trustees.) 


Article VIII—Duties of Board of Trustees 

Amend Section 9 by striking out the first sentence and 
substituting therefor the following: “At each annual session 
the Board of Trustees shall adopt a budget covering income 
and expense.” 

Amend Article VIII by the addition, as Section 10, 
of the following: (it is presently the exact wording of 
a part of Section 9) “The Executive Committee shall 
transact the business of the Board of Trustees between 
sessions.” 
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Current Osteopathic Literature 
Abstracted by R. E. Duffell, D.O. 


CLINICAL OSTEOPATHY 


LOS ANGELES 
37: No. 4 (April), 1941 
*A Practical Method of Restoring Socially Maladjusted Persons. 
eat I. = Meyers, A.B., D.O., BAC N., Los Angeles, 
alif.—p. 


ete Technic As Developed in ~ Department of Manipu- 
lative Technic, C.O.P.S. Part VIII.—p. 


The Role of Immobile Ribs in Angina Senate 
D.O., Los Angeles, Calif.—p. 192. 


Utilization of Oxygen in Human Tissues. 
D.O., Los Angeles, Calif.—p. 196. 


Osteopathy and the National 
O., Los Angeles, Calif.—p. 203 
*A Practical Method of Restoring Socially Mal- 
adjusted Persons.—This is a discussion of the procedure 
used in the Los Angeles County Osteopathic Hospital out- 
patient clinics, and in the clinics of the College of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons in treating victims of neu- 
reses. The following types of patients were treated: (1) 
Frankly neurotic patients, including cases of phobia, com- 
pulsion, fatigue, anxiety, hysteria, and hypochondria; (2) 
patients with symptoms out of all proportion to the etiology, 
laboratory findings and pathology present, and who failed 
to respond to indicated physical care; (3) chronic ailers, 
failing to respond to indicated treatment within a reasonable 
time, or to get beyond the palliative state; (4) patients 
with marital and adjustment problems; (5) addicts, espe- 
cially alcoholics, excepting those addicted to narcotic drugs. 


The broad, general 
planned Meyers gives 


Silvia Challoner, 


Walter V. Goodfellow, 


Defense. K. Grosvenor Bailey, 


lines along which treatment was 

(1) Correction or evaluation of 
physical factors, that is, determination of physical status, 
and removal of obstacles to recovery, with the guidance 
of osteopathic principles; (2) establishment of insight, or the 
implantation in the patient’s mind of a rational and, partic- 
ularly, emotional, understanding of his problems; establish- 
ment of an objective or goal in the patient's life sufficient 
to meet his need for security, for romance, and for creative 
expression. 


In the preliminary stages of this study, the patients 
were grouped into classes, and it was attempted to establish 
insight by giving uniform explanations to cases in each 
class, the group method being used partly because of the 
potent factor of gregariousness. In describing the general 
plan for the group, Meyers says: 


“Most psychiatric care of a curative nature has been 
based on the analytic concept. This view has limited 
treatment to a few, because of its specialized nature, the 
scarcity of adequately trained physicians available, 
necessary for care, and the expense involved . . 
to us, then, in the evolution of this matter, included the 
demand for the answer of the needs of the patient—any 
patient, regardless of economic status, environmental obstacles 
and emotional factors. It also necessitated a revision of 
existing psychiatric concepts to a more simplified and prac- 
tical form.” 


the time 
.The problem 


The author’s footnotes indicate references yet to appear 
in the course of publication of this study. It will be inter- 
esting in connection with these references to see why he con- 
siders “Current methods (such as psychoanalysis) , . . top- 
heavy and impractical in the average case.” 


The patients of this study were given as part of their 
rehabilitation program a course of six group lectures at 
the end of which they were graded according to the degree 
of insight attained. The weekly interval at which the lec- 
tures were spaced was chosen on the basis of Franz’ obser- 
vations on learning, in which he found that a_ regular 
interval between stimuli offered the maximum retention of 
learned material. 


Patients who attained good insight were invited to join 
the Fidemos Society (established by former patients of the 
clinic, now “well”) or Alcoholic Club; some others whose 
disability remained were requested to repeat the series of 
classes; all other referred to other doctors on 


cases 


were 
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the staff for individual psychiatric care, or to some other 
service. 

Meyers describes the topics of the lectures, and Says 
that the relaxation exercises used at each meeting are those 
advocated by Jacobsen. He gives examples of reading sug- 
gestions made to the patients, including such books as 
Trine’s “In Tune With the Infinite ;” Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
“Essays on Compensation,” “Self Reliance,” etc.; Brande’s 
“Wake Up and Live,” etc. 


JOURNAL OF OSTEOPATHIC OPHTHALMOLOGY, 
RHINOLOGY AND OTOLARYNGOLOGY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

22: No. 4 (October-November-December), 1940 
23: No. 1 (January-February-March), 1941 


*Suppurative Otitis Media. Theo. M. Tueckes, D.O., Davenport, 
lowa—p. 8. 
Chronic Maxillary Sinusitis. J. Russell Morris, Oph.D., D.O., 
3. 


Oakland, Calif.—p. 


“Multum in Parvo”: Foods, Fads, and Fanatics. T. J. Ruddy, 


D.O., F.1.S.0., Los Angeles, Calif.—p. 17. 

Vertigo. A. B. Crites, M.D., D.O., F.I.S.0., Kansas City, Mo.— 
p. 25 

M anagement of Strabismus. C. M. Mayberry, D.O., East 


Liverpool, 


* Abstracted. 


Ohio.—p. 
Will be published in July Jovrwat. 
RENEW FEDERAL NARCOTIC PERMITS 


Osteopathic physicians and osteopathic colleges or re- 
search laboratories must renew their Federal narcotic 


er- 
mits every year before July 1. Failure to do so nat 
severe penalties, 
RE-REGISTRATION OF OSTEOPATHIC LICENSES 
Osteopathic licenses must be renewed by July 1 with 


the payment of certain fees in the following states: 

Delaware, $10.50. Address Joseph McDaniel, M.D., Secre- 
tary, 229 S. State St., Dover. 

Idaho, $2.00. Address Commissioner of Law 
State House, Boise. 

Kansas, $5.00. Address Earl H. Reed, D.O., Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 815 Kansas Ave., Topeka. 


Enforcement, 


Maine, $2.00. Address Albert E. Chittenden, D.O., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 50 Goff St., Auburn, 

Michigan, $1.00. Address F. Hoyt Taylor, D.O., Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1702-03 Olds Tower, Lansing. 


Oklahoma, $2.00 Address Laurence A. Reiter, D.O., 
tary-Treasurer, 322 Thompson Bldg., Tulsa. 


Secre- 


State Boards 


California ; 
The next examinations will be held at Los Angeles, June 26, 2 
and 28. For further information write to Lester R. Daniels, secr 





tary-treasurer, Forum Building, Sacramento. 
Connecticut 
The next examinations will b+ held at the State Capitol, Hartford, 
July 1 and 2, 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. For further information address 


Frank F. Poglitsch, 300 Main St., New [Britain 


Florida 


secretary, 


The next examinations in the basic sciences will be held at 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand, June 7. All applications must 
be received at least fifteen days prior to that date. Requests tor 


application blanks should be sent to John F. secretary, 
John B. Stetson University, DeLand. 

The next examinations of the State Board of Osteopathic Medica 
Examiners will be held at Jacksonville, July 4+ and 5. Application 
should be made at least two weeks prior to the examinations. To 
further information address N. E. Brown, Secretary, 809 Tampa 
Theatre Bldg., Tampa. 


Conn, Ph.D., 


Georgia 


The next examinations will be held on July 1 and 2. For 


further information address W. A. Hasty, secretary-treasurer, 303-04 
Professional Bldg., Griffin. 
Illinois 
The next examinations will be held at Chicago, June 24, 25 and 


26. For application blanks address Oliver C. Foreman, osteopatl 
examiner, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
Iowa 
The Iowa Board of Examiners in the Basic Sciences will co 
duct a written examination at the State Capitol Buil fing, Des 
Moines, on July 8, at 9:00 a.m. Address Ben H. Peterson, Ph.D. 
Secretary, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
Kansas 


The next examinations will be 
June 19, 


held at the Jayhawk Hot 


20 and 21. 
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Michigan 
The text examinations will be held at Lansing, 
and 19. For further information write to F. Hoyt 
tary, 1702-03 Olds Tower, Lansing. 


June 17, 18 
Taylor, Secre- 


Minnesota 
The next basic science examinations will be held on June 3 at 
the University of Minnesota. Address the secretary, J. C. McKinley, 
M.D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


New Mexico 
The next examinations will be held at Santa Fe, on June 12, 
This will be the last examination to be held before the 
basic science law goes into effect. For further information address 
L. M. Pearson, secretary-treasurer, 824 First National Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque 


13 and 14. 


North Carolina 
The next examinations will be held at Raleigh, July 4 and 5. 
Applications and inquiries should be sent to Frank R. Heine, secretary- 
treasurer, Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro. 
North Dakota 
The next examinations will be held on July 1. 
should be sent to J. O 
Block, Dismarck 


Application blanks 
Thoreson, secretary-treasurer, 10-12 Hoskins 
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Pennsylvania 
The next examinations will be held in the Civil Service Room, 
City Hall, Philadelphia, June 16, 17, 18 and 19. For further informa- 
tion write to Miss Ann L. Hoffman, Secretary, Bureau of Professional 
Licensing, Harrisburg. 
South Dakota 
C. S. Betts, Huron, recently was reappointed to the Board for a 
three year term, ending April 1, 1944 
Texas 
The next examinations will be held at the House of Representa- 
tives, State Capitol, Austin, June 16, 17 and 18. If the legislature is 
in session, the examinations will be given at the Gregory Gymnasium, 
University of Texas, Austin. For further information address T. 
Crowe, M.D., secretary, 918-19 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas. 
Vermont 
The next examinations will be held at Montpelier, June 18 and 
19. Application blanks may be secured from R. L. Martin, secretary, 
24 Elm Street, Montpelier 
West Virginia 
The next examinations will be held at 
Applications should be in not 
blanks write to Guy E. 
Clarksburg. 


Beckley, June 9 and 10. 
than June 1. For application 
secretary, 542 Building, 


later 


Morris, Empire 


Conventions and Meetings 





Announcements | 
American Osteopathic Association, Forty-Fifth 
Annual Convention, Municipal Auditorium, Hotels 
Dennis and Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
23-27. Program chairman, Walter W. Hopps, Jr., 
Los Angeles. 





American College of Neuropsychiatrists, Atlantic City, June 20, 21. 

American College of Osteopathic Obstetricians, Philadelphia, June 21. 
Program chairman, B. L. Gleason, Larned, Kansas. 

American College of Osteopathic Surgeons, Detroit, October 5-8. 

American Osteopathic Golf Association, Atlantic City, June 25. 

American Osteopathic Hospital Association, Atlantic City, June 23, 24. 

American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, June 22-24. Program chairman, 
H. M. Husted, Denver. 

American Osteopathic Society 
lantic City, June 22. 
Angeles. 

American Osteopathic Society of Proctology, Philadelphia, June 20, 
21. Program chairman, Robert L. Taylor, Dayton, Ohio. 

Associated Colleges of Osteopathy, Atlantic City, June 20, 21. 

association of Osteopathic Publications, Atlantic City, June 22. 

Auxiliary to the American Osteopathic Association, Atlantic City, 
June 22-26. Program chairman, Mrs. Thomas J. Howerton, 
Washington, D. C. 

British Columbia Osteopathic Association (joint meeting with Wash- 
ington and Oregon state associations) Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, 
June 2-4, 

International Society of Osteopathic Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, June 21. Program chairman, 
Terome M. Watters, Newark, N. J. 

Massachusetts state convention, January 17 and 18, 1942. 


of Herniologists, Hotel Claridge, At- 
Program chairman, John A. Costello, Los 


Michigan state convention, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, October 
28-30. Program chairman, William H. Bethune, Grand Rapids. 
Middle Atlantic States Osteopathic Association, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 

Atlantic City, June 26. 
Missouri state convention, Joplin. 
Nebraska state convention, Columbus, September. Program chair- 


man, Charles A. Blanchard, Lincoln. 

New Mexico state convention, Hobbs, September. 
L. D. Barbour, Eunice. 

New York state convention, Hotel Commodore, New York City, Octo- 


Program chairman, 


ber 10-12. Program chairman, H. Van Arsdale Hillman, New 
York City. 

North Carolina state convention, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, 
June 25. 


Oklahoma state convention, Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City, October. 
Program chairman, P. A. Harris, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon state convention (joint meeting with Washington and British 
Columbia associations) Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, June 2-4. 
Osteopathic Manipulative Therapeutic and Clinical Research Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, June 27. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association, Atlantic City, June 21-26. 

Pennsylvania state convention, Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem. Program 
chairman, C. Haddon Soden, Philadelphia. 

Society of Divisional Secretaries, Atlantic City, June 21. 

Vermont state convention, Barre, October 1, 2. Program chairman, 
R. H. Bartlett, Burlington. 

Washington state convention (joint meeting with Oregon and British 
Columbia associations), Hotel Winthrop, Tacoma, June 2-4. Pro- 
gram chairman, C. B, Utterback, Tacoma. 


OFFICIAL AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
ARIZONA 
State Society 
The following officers were re-elected on April 27: President, 
V. W. Kilcrease, Casa Grande; vice president, H. C. Bucholz, Yuma; 
secretary-treasurer, Kathryne W. Chapman, Springerville, 


The following committee chairmen have been re-appointed: Mem- 
bership, C. E. Towne, Tucson; professional education, C. C, Brad- 
bury, Phoenix; hospitals, Dr. Bucholz; censorship, W. F. Kuhnley, 


Tucson; student recruiting, Cora M. Tolle, Prescott; public health 
and education, P. F. Hartman; industrial and institutional service, 
A. B. Stoner, Phoenix; clinics, J. C. Chapman, Springerville; con- 


vention program, Dr. Towne; convention arrangements, L. 
Miami; legislation, D. L. Conner, Phoenix. 
CALIFORNIA 

_ Citrus Belt Osteopathic Society 

The following officers were elected on May 8: 
Gienger, Hemet; vice president, W. B. 
tary-treasurer, C. L, Castle, Riverside. 

Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, President of C.O.P.S., 
who had just completed an 
States, was guest speaker. 
Glendale Osteopathic Society 
scheduled to be held on May 14, with J. J. 
formerly of London, England, as principal speaker, 

Long Beach Osteopathic Society 

The speakers on April 9 were W. J. Blount, S. A, Reese, A. E. 
Pike, and Claire E. Pike, all of Long Beach, 

On May 14, Wm. W. W. Pritchard, Los Angeles, discussed 
“Poliomyelitis,” illustrating his talk with the A.O.A. film of that 
name. 


A. Perino, 


President, E. S. 
Greenburg, Pomona; secre- 


Los Angeles, 
8,000 mile lecture tour of the United 


A meeting was 
Dunning, 


Los Angeles City Osteopathic Society 
On May 12, Norman F, Sprague, Los Angeles, discussed “The 


Osteopathic Physician Under Socialized Medicine,” and an open 
forum on the subject was held. 
Southside Osteopathic Society of Los Angeles 
On May 12, Edward W. Davidson, Los Angeles, discussed 
“Chronic Sinusitis.” 
West Los Angeles Osteopathic Society 


At the May 13 meeting the 1941 proceedings of the California 
Hlouse of Delegates were reported. 
Orange County Osteopathic Society 
At the April 10 meeting, John S. Helmcken, Santa Ana, was 
nominated for the office of president-elect. Other officers were to be 
nominated at the May meeting. Loman C. Adams, president, Santa 
Ana, reported on the state convention and James M. Watson, Los 
Angeles, discussed “Vaccination and Immunization of Children.” 
Pasadena Osteopathic Society 
Thomas J. Meyers assumed the Presidency in April. Other 
officers were elected as follows: president-elect, Robert W. Reitzell; 
secretary-treasurer, John L, Bolenbaugh, re-elected, all of Pasadena. 
M. H. Simmers and W. H. Coke, both of Pasadena, showed and 
discussed a series of motion pictures on “Surgical Procedures.” 
Installation of officers was scheduled for May 15, 
San Joaquin Valley Osteopathic Society 
On April 6, a meeting was held with the San Joaquin Valley 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Owen W. Lindsay, Los Angeles, discussed ‘The 
Fight Against Cancer,” and W. G. Hendricks, Arvin, discussed 
“Industrial Medical Problems.” Mr, Frank Horkohl, Bakersfield, 
discussed ““New Developments in the Field of Chemistry.” 
San Jose District Osteopathic Society 
Lily G. Harris, Oakland, and K. W. Blaylock, Salinas, were 
guest speakers at the meeting on April 5. Dr, Blaylock discussed the 
medical co-operative plan snonsered by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration for rural families. Dr. Harris spoke on “Gynecology.” 


FLORIDA 


(Third District) Society of Osteopathic 
Physicians anid Surgeons 


Mid-Florida 


A meeting was held on April 10, at which the following officers 
were elected: President, E. C. Vandagrift, Ocala, re-elected; vice 
president, J, F. Furby, Orlando; secretary-treasurer, B. M. Routzahn, 
Lakeland, C. S. Ball, Eustis, read a_ paper entitled “Chemotherapy 
of Neisserian Infection,’ which was followed by a general discussion. 
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Volusia County (Fourth District) Osteopathic Association 


Election of officers was held on April 1, with the following 
results: President, Morris P. Briley, Daytona Beach, re-elected; 
vice president, John J. Kelly, New Smyrna Beach;  secretary- 


treasurer, Donald S. Cann, Daytona Beach, re-elected, A group dis- 


cussion on insurance was held. 


West Coast (Fifth District) Society of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons 

Election of officers was scheduled to be held on April 25. 

Southwest Florida (Seventh District) Society of Osteopathic Medical 
Physicians and Surgeons 

The following officers have been elected: President, W. F. 
Purdon, Ft, Myers, re-elected; vice president, R. L. Johnson, Se- 
bring; secretary-treasurer, Leo H. Hoersting, Sarasota. 


Dade County (Eighth District) Society of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons 

The officers were reported in the April Journat. . The following 
committee chairmen have been appointed: Membership, George H. 
Dunk; professional education, John E. Kane and Martha M, Cox; 
hospitals and displays at fairs and expositions, H. T. Kirkpatrick; 
censorship and convention arrangements, James D. Powrie; public 
health and education, G. H, White; clinics, Linnie K. Black; pub- 
licity, R. B. Ferguson; statistics, L. E. Gingerich; convention pro- 
gram, J, Marvin Farrar; legislation, Nancy M. Hain. All are from 
Miami. 

IDAHO 
State Association 

The following scientific program was to be presented at the 
association’s convention at Hayden Lake, May 29 through 31: 

May 30—J. S. Denslow, Kirksville, Mo., “Differential Diagnosis 
from the Structural Standpoint,”’ and ‘Essential Principles in Manipu- 
lative Therapy, Part I’; A. T, Rhoads, Kirksville, Mo., “(Common 
Endocrinopathies,” illustrated with slides, and “Upper Gastrointesti- 
nal Tract.” 

May 31—R. C. McCaughan, Chicago, Executive Secretary of the 
A.O.A., on professional problems; Dr. Rhoads, “Hypertension,” and 
“Hypertensive Heart Disease’; Dr. Denslow, “Essential Principles 
in Manipulative Therapy, Part II;” and “Electromyographic Studies 
of the Lesion.” 

Inland Empire Osteopathic Association 

The speaker on April 5 was E. A. Archer, Pullman, Wash., who 
discussed ‘‘Sacro-Iliac Problems.” The May meeting was to be held 
at Coeur d'Alene. 

ILLINOIS 
State Association 

The following program was scheduled in 
association’s convention held May 5, 6, and 7: 

Arthur D. Becker, “The Spine and Pelvis;” Byron E. Laycock, 
“Technic for the Acute Infectious Diseases; Lonnie L. Facto, “‘The 
Thoracic Region of the Spine;’’ John M. Woods, “The Cervical 
Region of the Spine.’ The prescribed technic was demonstrated 
by each speaker, All were from Des Moines. 

Margaret Jones, Kansas City, Mo., assisted by four other doctors, 
discussed and demonstrated technic in the field of obstetrics and 
gynecology. J. H. Denby, Kirksville, Mo., discussed and demon- 
strated osteopathic methods of handling varicose veins, hernia, and 
hemorrhoids, Earl Laughlin Jr., Kirksville, Mo., discussed and dem- 
onstrated “Care of Fractures and Burns in the Office.” 

E. C. Appleyard, R. F. Lindberg, H, E. Kerr and W. F. 
Strachan, all of Chicago, conducted a discussion on “Sympathetic 


connection with the 


and Parasympathetic Nerve Reflexes in Relation to Osteopathic 
Technic.” Wallace M. Pearson, Kirksville, Mo., spoke on “Osteop- 
athy’s Contribution to Modern Medicine,” and Ray G. Hulburt, 


” 


Chicago, on “The Osteopathic Physician and the Public. 

The following officers were elected: President, C. E. Cryer, 
El Paso; vice president, J. K, Swain, Sterling; secretary-treasurer, 
Fred B. Shain, Chicago, re-elected. 

Chicago—Southside Osteopathic Physicians’ Society 

The following meetings have been held recently: April 24, 
speaker, W. Don Craske, Chicago; May 8, H. D. Stewart, Chicago, 
“A Different Viewpoint of Neuritis’; May 18, S. V. Robuck, Chi- 
cago, “The Heart,” an illustrated talk. 

Chicago—West Suburban Osteopathic Society 

The speaker at the meeting held in LaGrange May 17 was Mr. 
Weston Bayliss, attorney on the teaching staff of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Osteopathy, whose subject was “Medical Jurisprudence.” 

Tri-City Osteopathic Association 

On April 18, at Davenport, Iowa, a general discussion was held 
regarding the procedure in premarital examinations, in conformance 
with new legislation enacted in the interest of public health in 
Iowa. A meeting was scheduled to be held on May 2 at Augustana 
College, following the showing of a health film. 

Third District Illinois Osteopathic Association 

Seaver A. Tarulis, Chicago, Associate Director of Clinics of the 
Chicago College of Osteopathy, showed two films at the vocational 
guidance meeting on March 27. 

Fourth District Illinois Osteopathic Association 
The officers were reported in the May Journat. The following 


committee chairmen have been appointed: Membership, Morgan D. 
Sours, 


Bloomington; professional education, Lee G. Thompson, 
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Peoria; hospitals, W. S. Fuller, Bloomington; censorship and legis. 


lation, ( E. Cryer, El Paso; student recruiting, J. J. Crismond 
Pekin; public health and education, H. H. Maddox, Bloomington: 
industrial and institutional service, V. E. Willis, Clinton; clinics, 


Richard W, Briscoe, Bloomington; publicity, R. P. Armbruster 

Pontiac ; statistics, W. L. Barker, Eureka; professional development, 

F. J. Willett, Bloomington. F 
Illinois Valley Osteopathic Society (Seventh District) 

On April 10, A. C. Hardy, Kirksville, Mo., discussed “The 
Management of Chronic Sinusitis,” at the afternoon session of the 
society, and “Common Conditions of the Nose and Throat,” at the 
evening meeting. 

Eighth District Osteopathic Association 

C. O. Jayne, Centralia, discussed “Colds and Sinus Troubles” 

at the meeting on April 20. The following officers were elected: 


President, John J. Wood, Centralia, re-elected; vice president, 
Kenneth E, Little, Alton; secretary-treasurer, L. R. Morgan, Alton 
INDIANA 


First District Indiana Osteopathic Association 

Ray G. Hulburt and R. F. Lindberg, Chicago, addressed the 
meeting on May 14, 

Northeastern Indiana Association of Osteopathic Physicians 

and Surgeons 

were reported in the May Journat, 
ing committee chairmen have been appointed: Membership, Rufus 
Von Gunten, Berne; professional education, K. L. Seaman, Ft, 
Wayne; hospitals, Eric P. Nauman, Ft. Wayne; censorship, W. M. 
Walrod, North Manchester; student recruiting; Dale Treadwell, 
Auburn; public health and education, Allen B. Caine, Marion; clinics, 
John D. Hall, Kendallville; publicity, W. C. Warner, Ft. Wayne; 
statistics, C. N. Cain, Ft. Wayne; convention program, J. M. Kauft- 
man, Ft. Wayne; convention arrangements, J. E. Carter, Ft. Wayne; 
legislation, C. W. Dygert, Ft. Wayne; professional development, 
C. R. Green, Marion. 

Northern Indiana Osteopathic Association (Fourth District) 

On April 9 the subject discussed was “‘Smoking and Its Effects 
on the Circulation of the Arms and Legs;’”’ on April 16, the subject 
was “Osteopathic Management of the Seasonal Stitch in the Back.” 

A joint meeting was held on April 23 with the Southern Michi- 
gan Association of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons at Goshen. 
W. Fraser Strachan, Chicago, spoke on “How to Eliminate Low- 
Back Pressure in Women.” 


The officers The follow- 


IOWA 

Lyceum Circuit 
The following were circuit speakers in March and April: 
J. Leland Jones, Kansas City, Mo.: “Common Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Acute Diseases,” and “Heart Diagnosis Simplified;” Hol- 
comb Jordan, Davenport, “State Affairs;” Byron Laycock, Des 
Moines, “Osteopathic Principles.”” The following was the circuit 
schedule: Second District, March 30, at Council Bluffs; Fourth Dis- 
trict, April 2, at Fort Dodge; Fifth District, April 1, at Storm Lake; 

Sixth District, April 3, at Marshalltown. 


State Society 

The following program was presented at the forty-third annual 
convention held in Des Moines, May 7 and 8: 

May 7—‘‘Early Diagnosis of Acute Conditions of the Abdomen,” 
Anton Kani, Omaha, Nebr.; ‘‘The Machinery of Osteopathic Organi- 
zation,” Ray G. Hulburt, Chicago, Editor of the A.O.A.; “Gyne 
cology Applied in General Practice,” J. P. Schwartz, Des Moines; 
“Modern Concepts in the Treatment of Carcinoma of the Breast,” 
F, J. Trenery, Los Angeles; “Why Osteopathy is a Failure in 
Some Hands” (Demonstration), W. J. Huls, Davenport. 

May 8—‘“P. and P.W.,” N. A. Cunningham, Marshalltown; 
“Endocrine Problems in Menstiuation, Pregnancy, and Obesity” (illus- 
trated), O. Edwin Owen, Des Moines; “Carcinoma of the Rectum,” 
Dr. Trenery; “Obstetrical Emergencies,”’ E. Leininger, Des 
Moines; “Etiology and Treatment of Postoperative Thrombosis and 
Embolism,” Dr. Kani; “Premalignant and Early Malignant Diseases 
of the Skin,” Dr. Trenery; “Problems Involving the Profession at 


Large,” Dr. Hulburt; “Symposium of Technic,” Faculty group of 
D.M.S.C.O., including A. D. Becker, L. L. Facto, B. E. Laycock, 
and J. M. Woods, all of Des Moines. 

F. A. Gordon, Marshalltown, Iowa, President of the A.O.A,, 


also spoke. 
Polk County Osteopathic Association 
The guest speaker on April 10 was Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, 
president of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, who discussed “The Contribu- 
tion of Osteopathy in the New World Order.” 
KANSAS . 
Arkansas Valley Society of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons 
At Larned, April 17, L. O. Martin, Dodge City, presented a case 
report, and L. B. Foster, Jetmore, gave a paper and later led a 
general discussion 
LOUISIANA 
Southwest Louisiana Osteopathic Association 
At the meeting held April 12, the following officers were elected : 
President, J. Miller Forcade, DeRidder; vice president, A. E. Stan- 
ton, Crowley; secretary-treasurer, J. A. Keller, Jennings. : 
M. R. Higgins, Lafayette, gave, a case report, illustrating it 


with x-ray films; W. L, Stewart, Alexandria, spoke on “Contact 
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Dermatitis; Dr. Keller, discussed “Immunity,” and V. L. Wharton, 
Lake Charles, “The Intervertebral Disc.” 
MAINE 
Eastern Maine Osteopathic Society 


[he officers were reported in the April Journat. The following 
committee chairmen have been appointed: Membership, B. L. Lar- 


lee, Old Town; publicity, A. H. Witthohn, Bangor; legislation, 
F. B. Cushman, Franklin. 
Kennebec County Osteopathic Society 
The following officers were elected on March 12: President, 
William H, Lum, Gardiner; vice president, William H. Sherman, 
Augusta; secretary, Monroe E. Beverly, Augusta, and treasurer, 


John M. Thurlow, Waterville, A meeting was scheduled to be held 
in Waterville on May 16. 
Oxford County Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held April 16, with Mr. Donald Partridge, attor- 
ney of South Paris, former Clerk of Courts of Oxford County and 
former Representative from Maine to the U, S. Congress, as guest 
speaker on the subject of “The History, Regulations, Functions and 
Duties of the Industrial Accident Commission.” Mr. Partridge is a 
member of the Commission at present. 
A meeting was scheduled to be held at the summer camp of 
r. R. Joslin in Stoneham, May 21, 
Western Maine Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held April 16 at which delegates and alternates 
for the state convention at Rangeley were chosen. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Society 

The meeting held March 31 was addressed by Dr. W. Ballen- 
tine Henley, C.O.P.S. president, Los Angeles. 

Mystic Valley Osteopathic Society of Massachusetts 

At the March meeting in Stoneham officers were elected, and 
Orel F. Martin, Boston, discussed “Carcinoma of the Gastrointestinal 
Tract.” 

Worcester District Osteopathic Society 

A meeting was held on May 7, at which sound pictures were 

shown on “Endocrine Research.” 
MICHIGAN 
Upper Peninsula Society of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 

A meeting was held March 23 at which Mr. Warren G. Hopper, 
Albion, Executive Secretary of the State Association was princtpal 
speaker. 

MINNESOTA 
State Association 

The following program was presented at the forty-third annual 
convention in St. Paul, May 2 and 3: 

May 2—‘Osteopathic Principles and Technic,” and “Osteopathic 
Technic of the Occipito-Atlantal Area,” Byron E. Laycock, Des 
Moines; ‘“Electromyographic Studies of the Osteopathic Lesion,” 
J. S. Denslow, Kirksville, Mo.; “Proctology,”” and “Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Varicosities and Treatment of Hernia,” Collin Brooke, 
St. Louis; “The Profession’s Problems,” R. C. McCaughan, Executive 
Secretary of the A.O.A., Chicago. 

May 3—‘Principles of Osteopathic Treatment in Acute Infec- 
tious Diseases,” Dr. Laycock; ‘‘Fundamental Principles of Osteo- 
pathic Therapy,” Dr. Denslow; “Public Relations,” F. A. Gordon, 
President of the A.O.A., Marshalltown, Iowa; “An Ideal State 
Osteopathic Organization,” and “Voluntary Health Insurance,” Dr. 
Brooke. 


, 


, 


Minneapolis Osteopathic Society 
The speakers on April 7 were Martha G. Nortner, Minneapolis, 
who spoke on “Ribs,” and R. M. Plasch, Minneapolis, who dis- 
cussed “The Low-Back Problem.” 
The following officers were elected: President, A. F. Hulting; 
vice president, Constance Idtse; secretary, E. G. Callhan, re-elected; 
treasurer, Anna Reznikov, re-elected, all of Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 
Buchanan County Osteopathic Association 
Northwest Osteopathic 
Clinton County Osteopathic Association 
April 10 at Cameron, at which a round- 


(See Missouri Association) 


A meeting was held 
table discussion was held. 
Holt County Osteopathic Society 


The following are the officers: President, Willis E. Paul, Mound 


City; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. H. Calkin, Forest City. 
Jackson County Osteopathic Association 
The meeting on April 14 was addressed by the president of 


C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, Dr. W. Ballentine Henley. 
Northwest Missouri Osteopathic Association 
A joint meeting was held with the Buchanan County Osteopathic 
Association on March 27, at which F. C. Hopkins, Hannibal, dis- 
cussed “Duties of a Member of the State Board.” Judge A. B. 
Duncan of the St. Joseph Probate Court. also spoke. 
Southeast Missouri Osteopathic Association 
At the March meeting in Farmington, guest speakers were Car] 
M. Wildman, Perryville; Albert L. Tindall, Jackson; and L. M. 
Stanfield, Farmington. 
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On April 20, the motion picture “Fertility,” produced by the 
Ortho Co., Inc., was shown. 


NEW JERSEY 
State Society 
The following officers were re-elected in May: President, Francis 
A, Finnerty, Montclair; vice president, John E. Devine, Ocean City; 
secretary, Lois S. Goorley, Trenton; treasurer, William C. Bugbee, 
Montclair. 
Bergen-Passaic Counties Osteopathic Society 
Francis A. Finnerty, Montclair, addressed the April 18 meeting 
on “Further Post Graduate Work and Legislative Status to Date.” 
Essex County Osteopathic Society 


On April 15, Herbert E. Ulrich, Short Hills, spoke on “Pitfalls 
in the Diagnosis of Rectal Disease.” 


NEW YORK 
Central New York Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on April 16, 
On May 14, the following were nominated for office: President, 
F, J. Beall, Jr.; vice president, W. Kenneth Howes; secretary, 
William E. Kaufmann all of Syracuse; treasurer, D. Wellington 
Bears, Seneca Falls. N. Warner Van Lenglen, M.D., Syracuse, dis- 
cussed “The Blue Cross Plan of Hospitalization Insurance as it 
Affects the Peoples’ Hospital.” 
Osteopathic Society of the 

On May 14, Helen M. Dunning, New York City, discussed 
“Contraception ;” Ruth Jones, Flushing, “Care of the Infant and 
Small Child;’” W. G. Richmond, New York City, “The Influence of 
Manipulation on Coronary Disease.’’ Discussions were continued on 
previous lectures as follows: S. L. Bailey, New York City, “Inter- 
vertebral Disc Lesions;’’ Rudolph Gerber, New York City, “Psycho- 
somatics;"’ J. Marshall Hoag, New York City, Endocrinology.” 

“The Principles and Practice of Osteopathy” was the subject 
of the May 21 meeting. Morris M. Brill, Charles E, Fleck, Franklin 
Fiske, and George W. Riley, all of New York City, led a round- 
table discussion, 

Westchester County Osteopathic Society 

The speakers on May 7 were James M. Eaton, Philadelphia, 
who discussed “‘Orthopedics in General Practice;” M. B. Hasbrouck, 
Albany, “State Business and Defense Program,” and A. W. Bailey, 
Schenectady, “State and Social Medicine.” 

NORTH DAKOTA 
State Association 

At the annual meeting May 4 and 5 in Jamestown, J, S. Denslow, 
Kirksville, Mo., was the guest speaker. The following officers were 
elected: President, M. M. Kemble, Minot; vice president, J. M. 
Hydeman, Bismarck; secretary-treasurer, Georgianna Pfeiffer, Fargo, 
re-elected. 


City of New York 


OHIO 
Stark County Osteopathic Association 

At the April meeting R. E. McKee, D.D.S., Canton, discussed 
“Dental Decay.” 

The following officers were installed: President, R. P. Southard; 
vice president, E, C. White; secretary-treasurer, Marie A. Keener, 
all of Canton, 

Second (Cleveland) District Osteopathic Society 

Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, President of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, 
was the speaker on April 7. 

Third (Akron) District Osteopathic Society 

The following officers were elected on April 2: President, H. C. 
Seiple, Warren; vice president, M, C. Kropf, Orrville. 

The book, “As I Remember Him,” by Hans Zinsser, was re- 
viewed by Mrs. Marjorie Baxter Nilson, Warren, 

A meeting was scheduled to be held May 7, with John W. 
Hayes, East Liverpool, speaking on “Osteopathy in Diseases of the 
Gall-Bladder.”’ 

Fourth (Columbus or Central) District Osteopathic Society 

The following officers were elected on April 10: President, A. P. 
Bumstead, Columbus; vice president, H. F. Scatterday, Westerville. 

“Restoration Technic’ was demonstrated by the emergency 
squad of the Columbus Fire Department. 

Fifth (Dayton) District Osteopathic Society 

The following officers were elected on April 17: President, A. B. 

Carson, Piqua; vice president, M. D. Carter, Dayton. 
Seventh (Marietta) District Osteopathic Society 

The following officers were elected at the meeting held March 6 
in Zanesville: President, W. E. Kelly, McConnelsville; vice presi- 
dent, M. D. Worley, Athens; secretary-treasurer, W. E. Broadwell, 
Marietta, The meeting was addressed by Ralph S. Licklider, J. O. 
Watson, and Mr. William S. Konold, state executive secretary, all 
of Columbus, 

On April 3, Attorney A. B. Mercer, McConnelsville, spoke on 
“How a Physician Should Conduct Himself in Court,” and Mrs. 
L. M. Bell, Marietta, reviewed the book, “The Lengthening Shadow 
of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still.” 

A meeting has been scheduled for June 5 at Athens, 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma County Osteopathic Association 

The guest speaker at the April 15 meeting was Dr. W. Ballen- 

tine Henley, President of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles. 
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OREGON 
Southern Oregon Osteopathic Society 
At the meeting held April 14, Blaine B. Pruitt, Grants Pass, 
spoke on “Obesity.” 
A meeting was scheduled for May 12 with George S, Jennings, 
Medford, as speaker, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Western Pennsylvania Osteopathic Association 
Guest speakers at the May 3 meeting at Beaver Falls were 


L. Northup, Morristown, N. J.; Clifton H. Mace, St. Louis, Mo.; 
QO. O. Bashline, Grove City, and Fred A, Belland, Sharon, 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Society 
“Osteopathic Principles and Technic” 
meeting on March 13. 


were discussed at the 


The following officers were elected on April 10: President, Wil- 
liam E. Kirby, Providence; vice president, Ellis A. Rosenthal, Cran- 
ston; secretary, Claire Taylor, Cranston; treasurer, Frederick F. 
Manchester, Providence (reelected). 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Association 

The following program was presented at the 
held in Sioux Falls, May 12 and 13. 

May 12—‘General Examination of the Cardiac Patient,” and 
“Clinical Classification of MHeart Disease,” and demonstration of 
osteopathic technic, Arthur D. Becker, Des Moines, lowa; ‘“Toxici- 
ties of Pregnancy,” W. L. Huetson, Hudson; “Proctology,” R, S. 
Farran, Mitchell. A round-table discussion was conducted by 
J. Lynne O'Neil, Mitchell. 

May 13—‘Endocrine Disturbances in Children,’”’ and “Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Ovarian Dysfunction,” Ray E. McFarland, Wichita, 
Kan.; “Public Health,” M. W. Myers, Parker; and “The Epi- 
pharynx,’ F. E. Burkholder, Sioux Falls. 


annual meeting 


The following officers were elected: President, L. L. 
Sturgis; vice president, R. S. Farran, Mitchell; 
E. W. Hewlett, Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee Osteopathic Society 

The quarterly meeting was held May 4. The guest speaker was 
E. E, Carrier, M.D., of the Knoxville Division of the State Public 
Health Laboratories, who spoke on “Public Health” and ‘“‘Venereal 
Diseases.” A forum was held following the meeting. 

The next meeting is scheduled for August 3. 

TEXAS 
State Association 

The program for the annual meeting, held May 8 to 10 at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, was published in the May Journar. J. H. 
Denby, Kirksville, Mo., substituted for George M. Laughlin, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., on the program, 


Massa, 
secretary-treasurer, 


Lester J. Vick, Amarillo, president-elect, assumed the presidency. 
Officers were elected as follows: President-elect, Marille E. Sparks, 
Dallas; first vice president, L. N, McAnally, Fort Worth; second 
vice president, V. A, Kelley, Waco; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Mc- 
Pherson, Dalias, re-elected. 


Dallas County Osteopathic Association 
On April 17, Sam L. Scothorn, Dallas, discussed the address 
made recently before the School of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University by Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, President of C.O.P.S., on “A 
Synthesis of Law, Science, and Religion.” 
Fort Worth Osteopathic Association 
The speaker on April 16 was Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, Presi- 
dent of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, who discussed the need for additional 
osteopathic colleges in the United States, 


Lower Rio Grande Valley Osteopathic Association 
The subject for round-table discussion at the meeting on March 1 
was “Diagnosis;’” on March 29, “Branchioma;” and on April 26, 
“Congenital Heart Disease.” 
North Texas District Association of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons 
The speaker on April 17 was Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, Presi- 
dent of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, who discussed the need for addi- 
tional osteopathic colleges in the United States. 
West Texas District Osteopathic Association 
The following officers were elected on April 24: President, E, B. 
Pool, Sweetwater, re-elected; vice president, R. C. Brooks, Lampasas; 
secretary, G. G. Smith, Dublin; treasurer, R. L. Farris, Brownwood. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: Member- 
ship, E. D. Thompson, San Angelo; professional education, Dr, Pool; 
public health and education, C. F. Achor, Brownwood; clinics, Dr. 
Farris. 
VIRGINIA 
State Society 
The following program was presented at the annual meeting in 
Richmond, April 26: 
“The Work of P. and P. W. and Its Value,” H. S. Liebert, 
Richmond; “Dietary Specialties in Genera] Practice,’’ A. H. Bernhard, 
Richmond; “Osteopathic Care of Nervous and Mental Disorders,” 


Harold A. Blood, Alexandria; “Medical Cooperation in Osteopathic 
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Practice,” Dr, Robert Miller; “The Osteopathic Physician as a 
Family Doctor,” M. F. Stephens, Lynchburg; “Professional Affairs,” 
Dr. Churchill; “A Few Do’s and Why’s for a General Practitioner,” 
F. C. Hudgins, Norfolk; “Osteopathic Technic,” O. L. Miller, Har- 
risonburg. 


The following officers were elected on April 26: President, 
Felix D. Swope, Alexandria; vice president, Robert H. Miller, 
Roanoke; secretary-treasurer, Alfred G. Churchill, Arlington, 

WASHINGTON 

State Association 
H. L. Chadwick, Spokane, has been appointed president-elect to 
fill the office made vacant by the resignation of W. G. Flexer, 
Seattle. 


Inland Empire Osteopathic Association 
(See Idaho—Inland Empire Osteopathic Association) 
King County Osteopathic Association 
“Appendicitis and Its Diagnosis’’ was the subject discussed on 
April 10. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Parkersburg District Osteopathic Society 
A joint meeting was held with the Seventh District Ohio Society 
and the Central Ohio Society on March 6. 
Southern West Virginia Osteopathic Society 
Speakers on the program April 6 were: W. F. Whitright, 
Charleston, who discussed ‘*The Physician’s Obligation in National 
Defense ;”” Harwood James, Beckley, who spoke on “Injection Treat- 
ment of Hernia;” and A. P. Meador, Hinton, who discussed “Pneu- 
monia.” 
WISCONSIN 
Fox River Valley District Society of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons 
The speaker on April 10 was H. Charles Hagmann, Sturgeon 
Bay, who discussed “Sprains, Dislocations, and Fractures of the 
Wrist, Elbow, Shoulder, Clavicle and Scapula.”’ 


WYOMING 
State Association 

The following program was scheduled for the annual convention 
May 28 and 29 at Sheridan: 

May 28—L. F. Bartels, Sheridan, 
Posture and Body Mechanics;” G. R. Holman, Torrington, “Osteo- 
pathic Obstetrics;” J. A. Niemann, Cheyenne, and C. W. Tarrant, 
Laramie, “Legislative Affairs.” 


“X-Ray Interpretation of 


May 29—R. C. McCaughan, Executive Secretary of the A.O.A., 
Chicago, “The Profession’s Problems;” F. I. Kendall, Riverton, 
“The Common Problem of the Appendix;” E. Ben Sturges, Rawlins, 


and G. H. Buffum, Sheridan, “Cardiac Conditions,” illustrated with 
motion picture films; Clara Powell Accola, Buffalo; technic demon- 
stration. 


CANADA 
Ontario Academy of Osteopathy 
At the meeting held in Toronto May 2, R. G. Martin, Peter- 
borough, discussed “Cranial Technic;” and T. R. Thorburn, New 
York City, “Diseases of the Larynx,” “Public and Professional 
Welfare,” and “Effects of Internal Changes in the New York State 
Osteopathic Association.” 


SPECIAL AND SPECIALTY GROUPS 


Eastern Osteopathic Association 

The program for the twenty-first annual convention held March 
29 and 30 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, was published 
in the February Journat. However, Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, Presi- 
dent of C.O.P.S., Los Angeles, took the two places assigned to F 
A. Gordon, Marshalltown, Iowa, president of the A.O.A 

The following officers were elected: President, Otterbein Dressler. 
Philadelphia; first vice president, R. McFarlane Tilley, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; secretary, Lois S. Goorley, Trenton, N.J.; treasurer, re-elected, 
K. Wallace Fish, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 

New England Osteopathic Association 

In addition to the program as given in the May Journat for 
the thirty-seventh annual convention in Boston, May 9 and 10, the 
following spoke: 

May 9—Mr. P. Pesare, of the staff of the Rhode Island State 
Department of Health, student at M.I.T., Providence, R.I.: “The 
Relationship of the State Health Department to the Practicing Phys 
cian”; Orel F. Martin, Boston, Mass.: “The Status of the Osteopathic 
Profession in National Defense and Preparedness and Public Health 
Activities Connected Therewith.” 

May 10—John A. MacDonald, Boston, Mass.: “Short 
Osteopathic Manipulation in the Shoulder Girdle for 
Bursitis”; the film, “Otoscopy in the Inflammations,”’ 
Doho Chemical Corporation. 

Osteopathic Clinical Society 

Clinics were conducted by the following doctors on April 2) at 
Allentown: 

Edwin H. Cressman, skin 
clinic; William Lutz, chest and heart; Antonio Abeyta, eye clinic; 
H. Walter Evans, gynecology; George T. Hayman, hernia injection; 
J. Francis Smith, neurology; David S. B. Pennock, surgery. All are 
from Philadelphia. 

Marion A. Dick, Philadelphia, addressed the 
“Recent Developments in Vitamin Therapy.” 
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Book Notices 


ANUS, RECTUM AND SIGMOID 
COLON: DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT. 
By Harry Ellicott Bacon, B.S., M.D., 
F.A.C.S., F.A.P.S. Second Edition. Cloth. 
Pp. 857, with 487 illustrations. Price, $8.50. 
|. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, 1941. 


This is the second edition of a book 
the first edition of which was reviewed 


in this JouRNAL in March, 1939. We 
said then: “Dr. Bacon is one of the 
leading proctologists of the country, 
and has gathered here a wealth ot 


valuable information. There are osteo- 
pathic proctologists who do not hes- 
itate to say that, like most textbooks, 
it contains . . . a considerable number of 
statements which should never be made, 
and descriptions of technic which should 
never be prescribed, as for instance, 
the treatment for fissure.” 


As proctology texts go, this is a good 
one; well-written; easily understood; 
well illustrated, and with a good 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. 


The book may be recommended for 
the general practitioner as well as for 
the specialist, as is well pointed out 
in the introduction, which says: 


“Not only are the diseases treated so 
common as to be encountered by every 
general practitioner, but advances in 
this field have been so rapid that it is 
difficult to be familiar with the latest 
and most approved practice unless one 
is devoting most of his time to the 


subject. The office treatment of many 
anorectal diseases, formerly exploited 
by itinerants, has been placed on a 


scientific basis. The operations peculiar 
to this area have been improved by a 
host of special workers. Through local 
examination alone the proctologist and 
the trained practitioner may diagnose 
an overlooked tabes dorsalis, pulmonary 
tuberculosis, the cause of an abscess, 
neuritis, myalgia, vesical disorder, a 
parasitic intestinal infection, the pres- 
ence of the most common tumors of the 
intestinal tract and many other condi- 
tions besides the common hemorrhoids, 
fissures, fistulas, cryptitis and the like. 


“Especially carcinoma of the colon, 
the second most common internal can- 
cer and responsible for one-fourth of 
all deaths from this disease, may be 
diagnosed in an early stage. In this 
situation, cancer is also more amenable 
to treatment than in nearly any other 
internal organ. Most of these growths 
have such clear cut local characteristics 
that the diagnosis may accurately be 
made by the examining finger or in- 
spection alone. A biopsy in the ma- 
jority of cases is quite unnecessary, 
and roentgen examination is reserved 
for the diagnosis of growths higher in 
the colon and for the determination of 
metastases as in the bones and lungs. 


Familiarity with methods of rec- 
toanal examinations is also of great 
value in diagnosing disease in contiguous 
portions of the pelvis such as a pelvic 
appendicitis, affections of the female 
pelvic organs, a vesiculitis or a pros- 
tatic hyperplasia, inflammations or new 
growth. For example, the diagnosis of 
obscure cerebral symptoms, of progres- 
sive anemia with extensive changes in 
bones have repeatedly been solved by 
rectal palnation of a smal! primary car- 
cinoma of the prostate. In a previous 
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ELIMINATE THE REFLEX FACTORS IN 


ASTHMA-HAY FEVER 





In the medulla ob! 





gata, the sen- 
} sory nucleus of the trigeminus bears 
@ close relationship to the reflex 
nuclei of the facial and vagus nerves, 
thus making it possible for irrita- 
tive stimuli from the nose to be trans- 
mitted to the nasal turbinates (Facial 
N.) and to the bronchi (Vagus N.). 


OTH Haseltine and Dowling have point- 

ed out that while allergy is the under- 
lying factorin both Hay Fever and Asthma, 
local irritant foci within the nasal cavities 
may act as reflex excitants of these con- 
ditions. But more significant than this, it 
has been shown that striking clinical im- 
provement often follows when the local foci 
are cleared up by means of a course of 
ARGYROL tamponade.* Indeed, patients 
commonly experience gratifying relief when 
such therapy is instituted. 

But to insure your results in these con- 
ditions as in mucous membrane infections 
| of all types it is essential to remember that 
| ARGYROL is made only by A. C. Barnes. 
ARGYROL’S long record of clinical preference 
and its therapeutic characteristics are based 


ORIGINAL ARGYROL PACKAGE 


| 
| A. C. BARNES COMPANY, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
For 39 Years Sole Makers of ARGYROL and OVOFERRIN 


“«Argyrol”’ is a registered trademark, the property of A. C. Barnes Company 


WITH 


-ARGYROL 


The innervation of the nasal mucous i 
membrane by which irritative stimuli 

from the nasal cavities may be medi- 

ated to the sensory nucleus of the 
trigeminal nerve. 





on the fact that it is chemically and phys- 
ically different from other mild silver pro- ' 
teins. The ultramicroscope demonstrates in 
ARGYROL a much finer colloidal dispersion 
and a more active Brownian movement. 
ARGYROL’s pH and pAg are carefully con- 
trolled, and above all, anGyROL always re- 
mains non-irritating regardless of concen- 
tration. Now the new ARGYROL packaging 
assures freshness of solution and protection 
from light, heat and contamination. Speci- 
fy “The Original ancyrot Package” when- 
ever ordering or prescribing. 

*An illustrated reprint describing the technique of 
nasal tamponade will be sent upon request. 


INSURE YOUR RESULTS 
@ speciry tHe 








age the general practitioner often de- 
pended on a consulting specialist for 
even a digital examination of the rec- 
tum. Now he is expected to be fairly 
familiar with at least the simple diag- 
nostic methods of proctology.” 





ADMINISTRATION 
Segond Edi- 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
tion By Wilson G. Smillie. A.B 
Dr.P.H. Cloth Pp. 553, with oh 
Price, $3.75. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1940. 


The fast-moving developments have 
brought many changes since the first 
edition of this book appeared five years 
ago. The Social Security Act, the na- 
tional health program, the place of 
the health department in relation to 
hospital and sickness insurance, all call 


for consideration, as do changes in the 
administrative features ol communi- 
cable disease control, their relation to 
eiienien, etc. Nutritional deficiencies 
and their control are discussed at great- 
er length than in the previous edition 


New photographs and line drawings 
help to clarify the text. 
There are thirty-nine chapters, di- 


vided into four parts. The first takes 
up the functions of a health organiza- 


tion and the development of public 
health administration in the United 
States. The second has to do with 


administrative 
cable diseases; 
activities of a 
and the fourth, 
of public health 


control of communi- 
the third with basic 
health organization, 
with the organization 
programs. 


(Continued on nert page) 
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TRANSFER FORCEPS 


for the aseptic transportation of 
sterile instruments and supplies to 
the operative field 

Issvres no break in the 


Datsn 


PICKS UP AND HOLD 
WITH AMAZING EASE... 


Any instrument, from a mil- 
liner's needle to a heavy re- 
tractor or sizeable quantity 
of dry supplies, can be in- 
stantly picked up and firmly 
held by the jaws which are 
irregularly serrated trans- 
versely. 





BARD-PARKER 


of sterility 


IWRITING 


STERILE 











ACCIDENTAL CONTAMINA- 
TION IMPOSSIBLE... 

As the Forceps is withdrawn, the 
sterile bucket rises by depend- 
able coil spring action, to escort 
the jaws of the Forceps to a dis- 
tance of | cm. beyond the un- 
sterile lip of the jar proper. 








PRESENTS ECONOMY FEATURES, 
Too... 

The permanent rubber guard which consti- 
tutes a barrier between the handle and 
sterile legs and jaws, also serves as a cover 
for the jar. Evaporation of the germicide is 
thus effectively reduced to a minimum. 


Ask your dealer 


PARKER, WHITE & HEYL, INC. 


Danbury, Connecticut 











BOOK NOTICES 
(Continued from page 25 


SCIENCE: AN 


NEW WORLDS IN 
ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Harold Ward. 
Cloth. Pp. 670, with illustrations. Price, 
$3.50. Robert M, McBride and Company, 
116 East 16th Street, New York City, 1941. 
More than thirty outstanding 


scientists give a dramatic panorama 
of the swift advance of contemporary 
science, presenting a clear and new 
emphasis on the developing knowl- 
edge in scientific fields, telling how 
our own lives are affected, and the 
astonishing way in which scientific 
developments enrich them and extend 
our average length of life. As an ex- 
ample of the contents, we may men- 


tion chapters by Zinsser on “King 
Typhus,” and Stanley on “Virus 
Hunters,” Sigerist’s “Two Medical 


Pioneers,” Galdston’s “Battlefronts in 
Medicine,” etc. 





Pi} H tity 
WI " 








REPORTS ON MEDICAL PROGRESS. 
1939, as Published in the New England 
Journal of Compiled and Edited 
by Robert M.D. Cloth Pp. 562. 
Price, $5.00. Brown and Company, 
34 Beacon St., 1940. 


Little, 
Boston, 


This is a new kind of yearbook, 
made up of a series of reports appear- 
ing weekly during 1939 in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. The 
subjects were chosen to cover the spe- 
cialties and the commonly encountered 
aspects of general medicine and surgery. 
The authors, who were carefully se- 
lected, undertook to limit their reviews 
to approximately 4,000 words, and to 
present simple and _ straightforward 
statements of those particular aspects 
of each subject which had been proved 
of value in diagnosis and treatment. 
There were more than 50 writers, and 
the 52 reviews covered a wide field. 
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THE YEARBOOK OF PHILANTHROPY 


1940. By John Price Jones. Cloth. 104 
pages, 11x16 inches, with 15 page-size graphs 
and 116 interpretive tables, bound in gray 
board with red spiral binding, typed and 
photolithographed. Price, $2.50. The Inter. 
iver Press, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


City, 1940. 

This is a study of the fourth largest 
business in the United States with 
assets of more than $20,000,000,000 and 
an annual income of hundreds of mil- 
lions. It takes up the question of what 
financial support has been given to 
representative institutions in education, 
health, museums and other fields since 
1920, which causes are gaining or los- 
ing in public esteem as indicated by 
the test of gifts and bequests to them, 
what bearing increased taxation, fluctu- 
ating national income, dividend pay- 
ments, cost of living and other factors 
have upon the course of giving, and 
many other aspects of the problem. 

We are told how much is given away 
in America, who does the giving, what 
economic factors influence giving and 
the various fields of giving—universi- 


ties and colleges, community chests, 
hospitals, religious organizations, mu- 
seums, foundations and community 


trusts, family welfare, etc. 


THE PRACTITIONERS LIBRARY OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY: 1940 Supple- 


ment. George Blumer, M.A. (Yale), M.D., 
Supervising Editor. Cloth. Pp. 471, with 
illustrations. D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 


35 W, 32nd Street, New York City, 1941. 


Seventy or more authorities contrib- 
ute to this yearbook, which comprises 
sixty-four chapters, divided into 11 sec- 
tions dealing with: Topics of general 
interest; physiology; medical technic; 
infectious diseases; intoxications; dis- 
eases of the gastrointestinal tract; 
diseases of the circulatory system; dis- 
eases of the blood-forming organs; 
hereditary and devolopmental diseases; 
therapeutics; and specialties. 





THE MACHINERY OF THE BODY 


By Anton J. Carlson M.D. and Victor 
Johnson M.D. Revised Edition. Cloth. Py 
620, with 213 illustrations. Price, $4.00. The 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, 1941, 

Two outstanding physiologists 
with a background of years of ex- 
perience in teaching human physio- 
logy to college students, have under- 
taken to present an elementary text- 
book, including something of the 
wealth of experiments and rechecked 
observations on which our present 
generalizations are founded, and also 
to give some idea of the limitations 
of our present knowledge as a safe- 
guard against dogmatism and an at- 
tempt to develop the healthy 
skepticism which’ recognizes no 
authority but experimental evidence, 
and which perceives that our 
generalizations are tentative and sub- 
ject to change when new facts are un- 
earthed. 

Since the appearance of the first 
edition in 1937 the book has enjoyed 
an ever-widening circle of recogni- 
tion as a valuable textbook. The new 
edition includes up-to-date material 
on viruses, new sections on tobacco 
and alcohol, new material relating to 
many subjects in which additional 
knowledge has been gained, and 


several new illustrations. 
(Book notices continued on page 37) 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS AND 
NEW LOCATIONS 

Aby, Charles W., from San Francisco, 

to Route, 1, Box 711, Downey, Calif. 

Adams, Everett H., from 12 N. Main St., to 

065 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


PLEASE 


Calif., 





Allen, Newton, C., from 4461 Washington 
Bivd., to 3622 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
urry, C. R., from Rolfe, Iowa, to Alex- 
under, Iowa. 


Bates, Charles A., from 1138 E. 
W28 E. 63rd St., 

Blumberg, Marvin E., from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Medical Department Detachment, 111th 
Infantry, Indiantown Gap Military Reserve, 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. (in service) 
3rown, C. Eugene, from Box 192, to 
Second Ave., Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Carter, W. C., from 1117 Wall St., to 7850 
Ivanhoe Ave., La Jolla, Calif. 

Chroniak, R. A., from Salem, Mass., to 6745 
S. Justine St., Chicago, Ill. 

Comer, Forrest E., from 227 S. Benton Way, 
to 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Davidson, E. S., from Melbourne, Australia, 
to 608 Citizens Bldg., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Farnum, Stephen M., 
Blanche Bldg., to 2643 Chestnut St., New 
Orleans, La. (temporary) 

Fairbanks, D. Webster, from Denver, Colo., 
to Box H H, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Furby, J. F., from 21% S. Orange Ave., to 
1104 E. Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fila. 

Gaddis, Alvin R., from 450 N. Beverly Drive, 
to 9441 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ganfield, Gertrude D., from 614 Center St., 
to 527 29th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Goulding, Wesley P., from Corvallis, Ore., to 
Scio, Ore. 

Hinkle, Robert O., 
pital, te 1332 E. Eighth, 

Hirschman, A. J., from St. 
Cogswell, N. Dak. 

Hoogbruin, Leonard P., from 1117 Wall St., 
to 7850 Ivanhoe Ave., La Jolla, Calif. 

Hopkins, Eugene F., from Longview, Texas, 
to Mason Clinic, Temple, Texas. 

Hotham, James M., from Stratford, Conn., to 
621 E. Market St., York, Pa. 

Hymowitz, Max., from Los Angeles County 
Osteopathic Hospital, to Madison Hospital, 
1151 N. Madison Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jacoby, William D., from Middletown, Ohio, 
to Co. B, 4th Signal Training Battalion, 
Signal Corps, Replacement Center, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. (in service) 

James, Crafton D., from Cameron, Mo., to 
30x 562, Waynesville, Mo. 

Keane, Thomas J., from Kirksville, 
400 Elm St., Frederick, Md. 

King, William S., from Brownsville, Pa., to 
Box 101, Paw Paw, W. Va. 

Kotomori, Richard S., from 229 


63rd St., to 
Chicago, Ill. 


1702 


from 1117 Maison 


te 


from State Mutual Hos- 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Paul, Minn., to 


Mo., to 


Ponohawai 


St., to 260 Kilauea Ave., Hilo, T. H. 
Mace, Clifton H., from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Ashley Road, Marengo, Ohio. 


McCasline, R. E., from 352 Stedman Place, to 
360 N. Myrtle Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
Merkley, Edwin K., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
2321 N. Wilkes Ave., Davenport, Iowa 
Mihalevich, John A., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
Waynesville, Mo. 
Mullan, James F., 


1 from Kirkeville, Mo., to 4 
W. Second St., 


Frederick, Md. 


Nye, Robert E., from Chauncey, Ohio, to 
1104 Virginia St., E., Charleston, W. Va 
Nye, Mary S., from Wyoming, Ohio, to 1104 


Virginia St., E., Charleston, W. Va. 
Oliver, Frederick B., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
Sallisaw, Okla. 
Parenti, Francis J., from New Bedford, Mass., 
to Detroit Osteopathic Hospital, 188 High- 
land Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


Potts, Alan M., from 203 First State Bank 
Bldg., to 101 Tribune Bldg., Royal Oak, 
Mich. 


Purcell, C. L., from Beecher City, Ill, to 
10th Engineer Battalion, Headquarters Co., 
Medical Dept., Fort Lewis, Wash. (in serv- 
ice) 

Schatzman, John F., from Easton, Pa., to 
Bluefield Osteopathic Clinic, South & Vine- 


yard, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Snyder, Joseph C.. from 611 Witherspoon 
Bldg., to U. S. Navy, League Island Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. (in service) 
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IRON 








NON -IONIZING— EASILY ASSIMILABLE 





N the run down child, anemia and mal- 
| nutrition are usually combined with 
digestive malfunction. In combating this 
triumvirate, colloidal iron has many 
therapeutic advantages over the iron 
salts. The salts (sulphates, citrates, etc.) 
are split up by the gastric juice with the 
release of ions likely to produce astrin- 
gent and irritating effects. In the intes- 
tine, the iron ions form precipitates 
which are therapeutically inert, highly 
dehydrating, and constipating. 

But the iron in OVOFERRIN is colloidal 
iron protein—not in ionic form. It is little 
affected by the gastric juice. It is stable 
and cannot irritate. Indeed it actually ap- 





COLLOIDAL VS 


A. C. BARNES COMPANY | 


NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J. 


“Ovoferrin’ is o registered trode mark, the property of A. C. Bornes Co. 
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IONIZABLE 
IRON 








IRON SALT JONS MAY IRRITATE STOMACH 


pears to stimulate the appetite. Most nu- 
triment must be in the colloidal state to 
be absorbed. OVOFERRIN arrives in the 
intestines as a colloidal hydrous oxide 
which is readily assimilable and does not 
dehydrate or constipate. 

Particularly important in the young 
patient, OVOFERRIN is practically odor- 
less and tasteless and can stain tongue or 
teeth no more than can an iron nail. Its 
palatability is due to its colloidal state 
and not to sweetening or masking. 

Prescribed in 11 oz. bottles: one table- 
spoonful at meals and bedtime in a wine 
glass of milk or water. Write for profes- 
sional sample. 


veces QVOFERRIN 






4 





Trimble, Foy S., from San Francisco, Calif., 


to Lt. Commander, U.S.S. William P. 
Riddle, San Diego, Calif. (in service). 
Van Wye, Jackson, S., from Kansas City, Mo., 

to 109 W. Fern St., Redlands, Calif. 
Von Behren, Frederic, from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., to Medical Detachment, Station 


Miss, (in service) 
163 W. McMillan 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Plattsburg, N. Y., to 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
from 1837 Perry St., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Woodley, Loren G., from Berwick, Pa., to 
Beach Lake, Pa. (temporary) 
Zaehringer, Herman P., from Buffalo, 
to Medical Battalion, Fort Jackson, 
(in service) 


Hospital, Camp Shelby, 
Wicke, Donald K., from 
Ave., to 4217 34th St., 
Wing, G. Robert, 
88 Division St., 
Withers, Avis M., 
1645 Perry 


from 


a. ¥. 
$s. ¢C. 


Zwissler, 
to 8115 


Chester J., from 8034 Manistee Ave., 
Marquette Ave., Chicago, 


APPLICANTS FOR 


MEMBERSHIP 
California 
Rees, William A., (Renewal) 1024 Coombs 
St., Napa. 
Powell, J. W., (Renewal) 9 Bernard St., Mill 
Valley 
Combs, Robert C., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 
Healey, Robert D., (Renewal) 19 Main St., 


Petaluma. 
Colorado 
Cobb, H. M., (Renewal) 808 W. 
Fort Collins. 


Myrtle St., 


Delaware 


Allen, John W., (Renewal) 914 Jackson St., 
Wilmington. 
Illinois 
Wood, William, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


(Continued on nest page) 
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r 
at . xatt 
hospital jeries- 
fessio" 


Write to: 


You Are Cordially Invited to Visit Booth No. 120 


SEE OUR SCIENTIFIC MODELS 
OF PATHOLOGIC EAR DRUMS 


Aharalgan 


Importantly Noteworthy! 


Two interesting films in color and sound—will be 
shown at the Scientific Section of The Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat division—and also at the Projec- 
tion Theater during the Convention. 


“OTOSCOPY IN THE INFLAMATIONS" 
“A Clinic on Petrositis with Meningitis” 


AURALGAN RESEARCH DIVISION 
58 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 





APPLICANTS—continued 


Indiana 
Huffman, Thomas P., (Renewal) 30 Lafayette 
Loan & Trust Bldg., Lafayette. 


Iowa 

O’Shana, R. Paul, (Renewal) Box 115, Car 
lisle. 

Sowers, Robert E., 1022 27th St., Des Moines 


Kansas 
Craig, R. C., (Renewal) Argonia : 
Mitchell, Charles E., (Renewal) Kiowa 
Butler, H. G., (Renewal) Norton. 
Noble, Coyt A., (Renewal) Republic. 
Massachusetts 
King, Nelson D., (Renewal) 1749 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge. 
Silvernail, Raymond W., (Renewal) 221 Essex 
St., Salem. 





Michigan 

Joseph, Leslie D., (Renewal) 912¢ 
River Ave., Detroit. 

Joseph, Milton J., (Renewal) 6259 W. 
St., Detroit. 

Murphy, R. J., (Renewal) 14601 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit. 

Brooker, O. L., 32007 Plymouth Road, Rose 
dale Gardens, Plymouth 

Jagnow, LeRoy E., Sheridan. 

Wascher, Richard L., (Renewal) 412 S. Main 
St., Vicksburg. 


Grand 


Fort 


Missouri 
Schuetz, Hugh A., Baring. 


New Jersey 
Wiggins, William H., (Renewal) 122 Cornelia 
St., Boonton 


New Mexico 
D., (Renewal) Box 607, Eunice. 


Barbour, L. 
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New York 


Richmond, W. G., (Renewal) 104 E. 40th St., 


New York. 
Ohio 
McGowan, A. L., (Renewal) 1183 
Bidg., Dayton. 


Oklahoma 
Youngblood, G. D., (Renewal) Westville. 


Reibold 


Pennsylvania 
Martin, Leo L., (Renewal) 649-51 
St., Columbia. 
Kelly, John Anthony, (Renewal) 18 S$ 
Road, Paoli. 
Furey, William A., 
Philadelphia. 
Hanson, John Leo, (Renewal) 3265 N. Park 
Ave., Philadelphia. 
McNelis, John J., (Renewal) 1241 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Chestnut 
Valley 


(Renewa!) 12 S. 12th §S 


Tanenbaum, William L., (Renewal) 1000 §S. 
60th St., Philadelphia. 
Lovelidge, LeRoy W., Jr., (Renewal) Stras- 


burg. 
Berman, Nathaniel N., (Renewal) 730 Church 
Lane, Yeadon. 


South Dakota 


Green, B. W., (Renewal) Eagle Butte. 


Betts, J. Gordon, (Renewal) Spearfish. 
Texas 
Gribble, William S., Jr., (Renewal) Box 3, 
Vidor. 
Vermont 


Beale, Charles D., (Renewal)Mead Bidg., Rut- 
land. 


More applicants listed on page 41 


GRADUATES 
The following May and June, 1941, gradu- 
ates have made application for A.O.A. mem- 
bership. They will be formally approved sub- 
sequent to licensure 


CHICAGO 


Bailey, 


COLLEGE 
Ruth 
Cooper, Benjamin 
Graham, Lyle W. 
Heigerick, Glenn 
Johnston, A. Reid 
Kamlay, Thaddeus 
Kistner, Robert 
Larson, George 


OF OSTEOPATHY 


Lasick, John 

Lasick, Louis 

Lyon, Thomas 
MacCullough, Martha L. 
Mackenzie, Andrew 
Manskey, Augustus 


Mayne, Merrill 
McGinn‘s, Wesley 
Mering, Fred 


Merrill, William E. 
Nelson, Clifford W. 
Nielson, Martha 
O'Malley, George 
Pennington, Ray A. 
Peterson, Charles 
Peterson, Sherman 
Sanders, Herbert 
Soneson, Marshall 
Tull, Thomas 
Vekert, Charles E. 
Walker, Walter James 
Waskiewicz, Edmund 
Zaring, Glenn 

DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE 
OF OSTEOPATHY 
Rolton, Edgar B. 
Friedman, David 
Gatien, Lionel 
Howe, Clarence G 
Keays, George C. 
Lindsley, Earl 
Sowers, R. E. 
Varner, Jess S 
Waskey, Bertram H. 
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GRADUATES 


KANSAS CITY COLLEGE OF 

OSTEOPATHY & SURGERY 
Avee, Walter Richard 
Angelo, Earl J. 
Ashmore, Robert E. 
Bartlett, E. C. 
Beasley, Joseph, Jr. 
Berry, Richard S. 
Bird, Edward H. 
Blackann, Herbert C., Jr. 
Blinn. Joseph Edward, Jr. 
ltrooks, Harold W. 
Brubs . Richard E. 
Butler, James H. 

ton, Howard G. 
Coles Theodore K. 
Conrad, Ernest C. 
Dabney, J. William 
DeSoto, R L. 
Diller, Jeanne K. 
English, Ellen 
Fletcher, Marion L 
Forbes, William W. 
Forney, Paul E. 
Fulford, Robert C. 
Gehrke, Evan L. 
Ghyselinck, Janet E. 
Gill, Jack R. 
Gramms, H. F. 
Hanna, Leeta C. 
Harper, Walter W. 
Hastings, Nelson L. 
Hazell, Willis ¢ . Jr. 
Henery, Helen M 
Himmler, Charles W. 
Holland, Roberta Anne 
Hubbard, Willard T. 
Jordan, Margaret W. 
Karbach, Armin L 
Macauley, Eldred S. 
Martin, James G 
Matz, Hazel Dickens 
Maxwell, Wayne E 
McCormick, Stephen J. 
McLean, J. Bruce ; 
Milazzo, Angelo J. 
Miller, Ralph H 
Moore, George S 
Murphy, Joseph <A. 
Nuby, John H. 
Peake, Connie Rose 
Pence, Perly M. 
Peterson, Joseph M. 
Rains, A. Noel 
Saunders, R. G 
Schwartz, Julius 
Shelksohn, Oliver W. 
Silverman, Allan G. 
Smoot, Joe Ashley 
Stover, James D. 





Tavel, Irene Grossman 
ledford, N. Res 
Trottmann, John B. 
Tussey, Julian D 
Warren, Kenneth EF. 
Wheeler, William O 
Whetstone, Maynard L. 
Winegardner, Robert S. 
Wright, Robert Louis 


KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF 


OSTEOPATHY AND SURGERY 


Anderson, Yolanda 
Atkinson, E. M. 
August, S. A 
Baker, Richard C. 
Barnard, Charles 
Barrett, Teanne 
Recker, Leonard 
Rerry, C. S. 

Bonn, D. R 

Boone, Che ster 
Rostick, Frederick H. 
Rowden, Layfield 

Bray, W. J. Jr 
Brooke, Burnham 
Burroughs, T. W. 
Bury, Byron M. 


Continued on f¢ 
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THE EVEN T.-- Osteopathic Association 
THE DATE. ~~ Ie” 


THE PLACE ** * Adlantic City, N. J. 
MPORTANT STOP. - 


Convention of the American 


3 to QT, 1941 


Municipal Auditorium, 


, Booth 134 


See these Hanovia Ultraviolet Quartz 
Lamps demonstrated at the Conven- 
tion, Booth 134 at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Atlantic City. 


HANOVIA LUXOR ‘S’ ALPINE LAMP 


A marvelous ultraviolet quartz lamp embody- 
ing all desirable features. Effective and 
economical to operate—with simplified con- 
trol. Like all Hanovia mercury quartz gen- 
erators the burner of the Luxor "S" Alpine 
Lamp delivers the complete mercury spectrum 
DEFINITELY required for general therapeutic 
use, Equipped with self-lighting quartz tube. 


HANOVIA AERO-KROMAYER LAMP 


Air-Cooled 


This new supremely improved air-cooled Kromayer Lamp 
is especially designed for local application of ultra- 
violet irradiation. 

The burner housing is COOLED by AIR instead of 
water, using new principle of aero-dynamics; no kink- 
ing of water tubes, no water stoppage, no overheating, 
no necessity for cleaning of water system. It has a 
concentrated light source and gives more ultraviolet 
through applicators. The burner operates in every 
position and delivers a constant ultraviolet output. 
Automatic, Full-Intensity Indicator. Side emission appli- 
cators. 


SOLLUX RADIANT HEAT LAMP 


(with localizers) 


Here is an exceptionally fine and well-built, 
professional heat lamp which offers, among 
others, these outstanding features: 


Instant Heat — Three-Way Applicator — Cork 
guard for Patient Protection—Hood Adjust- 
able to Any Desired Position—Four Casters 
permit Free Movement of Lamp—Constructed 
to stand hard usage. 


For Complete Information Address 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


Main Offices & Laboratories 
NEWARK, N, J. 
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Morrill, William 
Morrison, Carl 
Morrison, Phil 
Muirhead, William 











_ ABOUT THE HYFRECATOR/ 


L433 


@ Cervical Coagulation is 
only 1 of 33 useful pro- 
cedures available to you 
through HYFRECATION* 
---A comprehensive 
repertory of techniques 
accomplished through bi- 


terminal electro-coagulation and electro-desiccation. 


This simple, sturdy, phone-sized instrument hangs 
on the wall. Always ready for use. 


*Hyfrecation is the use of high 


frequency currents to destroy tissue. 


ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION Ondy 


Me 


5087 HUNTINGTON DRIVE ° 


7 





The Bir cae ® Corporation 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











GRADUATES 


Kirksville—continued 
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MEASURES FOR PROTECTION 
OF NEWBORN INFANTS 


Instituted at the Long Island 
College Hospital 


Cuartes A. WeEYMULLER, M. D. 
sor of Pediatrics, Long Island College 








icine, Brooklyn, irector of 

Pediatrics, Long Island _ College Hospital, 
Brookiyn, ! Fe 

‘My baby was born into the world 

vithout an infection. It was your 


duty and the duty of your institution 
to protect him from infection.” So 
says the average mother of a new- 
born infant when she learns that her 
child is suffering from some infec- 
tious disease. The mother’s criticism 
is likely to be sound, even allowing 
for the fact that infants sometimes 
are born with an infection, as every 
one knows who has had anything to 
do with their care and management. 
However, she cannot fairly demand 
absolute protection until medical 
knowledge is more complete and until 
she and her family cooperate more 
fully in the application of what is 
known. This cooperation will be 
forthcoming if she has some under- 
standing of the underlying difficul- 
In this article I shall discuss 
some of these difficulties and describe 
the medical measures which we have 
instituted to meet them at the Long 
Island College Hospital. 


ties. 


Because the newborn infant is par- 
ticularly susceptible to certain types 
of infection, special precautions must 
he taken for his protection as well as 


for that of his companions in the 
nursery. 

The public has become familiar 
with the fact that epidemics can and 


do occur in nurseries for newborn 
infants, even in elaborately equipped 
hospitals of highest professional 
standing. Most publicized among the 
conditions that cause such epidemics 
is the dread diarrhea of the newborn. 
rhis disease sometimes carries a mor- 
tality rate as high as 80 percent and 
taxes to the utmost the resources 
of the most expert pediatricians. Be- 
cause exhaustive researches have not 
disclosed its cause or the means of its 
transmission, its control is exceed- 
ingly difficult even under ideal medi- 
cal conditions. The only effective 
weapon in combating this scourge of 
modern nurseries is a meticulous iso- 
lation technique rigidly applied to in- 
tants who have sickened of the dis- 
ease or have been exposed to it. 
Far more important, though usual- 
ly less dramatic, are infections of the 
skin, infections of the respiratory 
tract, and infections of the eyelids and 


the eyes themselves. It can be said 
with pride that the measures taken 
by obstetricians an d_ pediatricians 


against syphilis 
so effective that these infections are 
rarely met in average nursery prac- 
tice in an active or menacing form. 
Only one case of gonorrheal ophthal- 
mia has occurred among the newborn 
infants of the Long Island College 
Hospital during the past 20 years 
although many of their mothers had 
gonorrhea. On the contrary, skin and 
respiratory infections have not been 
rare; they tend to spread rapidly from 


and gonorrhea are 
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Vitamin C 
for the Expectant Mother 





Normal pregnancy and lactation 
markedly increase the demand for all 
of the essential food elements. And as 
pregnancy advances, the amount of 
Vitamin C in the mother’s blood 
shows a marked diminution. 


This increased need for Vitamin C 
may be met by the addition of grape- 
fruit to the diet, for grapefruit is one 
of the best natural sources of ascorbic 
acid (Vitamin C). 


Moreover, the tart, zestful flavor 
of grapefruit and its high toleration 
make it a welcome addition to the diet. 


Grapefruit, fresh or canned, is also 
one of the least costly sources of the 
daily requirement of Vitamin C. At 
current prices, grapefruit juice sup- 
plies Vitamin C at a cost less than that 
of the synthetic product. 


The field of the nutritional values 
of citrus fruits has been explored and 
briefed down in the book “Citrus 


Fruitsand Health,” recently published 
by the Florida Citrus Commission. 

We will be pleased to send a com- 
plimentary copy to any member of 
the medical profession who will fill 
out and mail the coupon. 


Froripa Citrus COMMISSION 





STATE OF FLORIDA 
Dept. 36-Z 
Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your book, CITRUS 
FRUITS AND HEALTH. 
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It isno mere happenstance that more than 
200,000 Baumanometers have been 
purchased by physicians and hospitals. 
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patient to patient and may become 
generalized in any affected infant. 
Such a generalized infection is known 
as sepsis. Although chemotherapy and 
serum therapy have greatly simplified 
the control of certain types of gen- 
eralized infections, other types resist 
all forms of treatment and almost in- 
variably end fatally. As a_ conse- 
quence, the physicians in attendance 
and the nurses alike have a whole- 
some horror of these conditions and 
the circumstances that lead to their 
development. 


FACTORS IN SPREADING INFECTION 


The circumstances that favor the 
development of the common types of 
nursery infections are: 
with visi- 


Unnecessarv contact 


tors, nurses, and physicians. 


Inadequate isolation of the in- 


fants from one another in the nurs- 
ery. 
3. Faulty technique for preventing 


the spread of contamination through— 

(a) Unsatisfactory nursing assign- 
ments. 

(>) Common bathing and common 
weighing facilities. 

(c) Inadequate facilities for sterili- 
zation of bottles, milk mix- 
tures, and other materials 
used in the care of the in- 
fants. 

(d) The common utility room. 

(eg) The proximity of uncontami- 
nated units of isolation units. 

1. Unnecessary contacts, especially 
with visitors, are an important source 
of infection. In practically every com- 
munity in this country the causative 
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agents of epidemic diarrhea of the new- 
born and of skin and respiratory dis- 
eases are present and may be intro- 
duced into the maternity and nursery 
units by the mother or her visitors at 
almost any time. Unfortunately, visitors 
are a menace of the first magnitude 
from the point of view of persons at- 
tempting to control infection. Yet in 
some hospitals no restriction is placed 
on the number of visiting hours or on 
the number of visitors. It is not un- 
usual for visitors to come to the moth- 
er’s bedside in uncovered street clothes, 
and sometimes visitors with severe colds 
or visible skin lesions are admitted 
Frequently there is no age limitation 
for visitors to the mother, and children, 
who are the most frequent hosts and 
carriers of infection, are permitted to 
have contacts with the mother and so 
become a potential menace to the ma- 
ternity and nursery units. 

To examine nurses carefully and ex- 
clude from the nursery any who ar 
found to harbor infection is an ele- 
mentary precaution that is not univer- 
sally observed. In many _ institutions 
nurses do not wear masks and gowns 
while caring for infants. Requirements 
for physicians are subject to precisely 
the same criticism. 

Inadequate isolation of the infants 
from one another is also a_ possible 
means of spreading infection. It is 
common practice to have large nurseries 
where in certain instances more than 
30 infants are quartered in a single 
room. They may be but a few inches 
apart, and even if they are farther 
apart their presence in a single large 
room gives maximum opportunity for 
the spread of all types of infection to 
this large group. This is particularly 


true of respiratory infections which 
are spread by the exhalation of drop- 
lets. 


3. A third means of spreading infec- 
tion is its transmission through some 
intermediary. 

(a) The primary factor in this spread 
is the time-honored practice of the 
blanket assignment of nurses who are 
on duty in nurseries. That is, a nurse 
is assigned to certain general tasks, 
such as the bathing or feeding of a 
large group of infants, or to the ad- 
ministration of medication to the en- 
tire group. The alternative is the as- 
signment of the entire care of a small 
group of infants to an_ individual 
nurse, It is at once clear that each 
nurse who has a general assignment 
will have contact with all the babies 
in a unit, whether the unit is large or 
small, and if infection is present, will 
carry it to all the infants with whom 
she has contact. 

(b) Another important item is the 
common bathing and weighing room. 
Usually the re is but one room for this 
service in each nursery, and if two 
nurseries adjoin each other such a 
room may be used for hoth nurseries 
In any case, every baby in either one 
or two large units is taken to a central 
place which becomes contaminated if 
and when infection attacks any infant 
or infants in the group. With such a 
setup it is inevitable that there should 
be widespread transmission of infection 
when it occurs. 

(c) Similarly infections spread be- 
cause of inadequate facilities for sterili- 
zation. The usval practice has been to 
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locate the formula room for the prepa- 
ration of fluids, milk mixtures, and 
materials of all sorts for infants on the 
same floor as the nurseries. The aver- 
age formula room is a single room to 
which utensils are usually returned 
without sterilization after their use by 
patients. Naturally, the entire formula 
room may be contaminated if any infant 
in any nursery served from it has be- 
come infected. The precautions which 
heretofore have been relied on as ef- 
fective are these: Bottles, nipples, and 
utensils are washed and sterilized in 
the formula room. Once the steriliza- 
tion step has been completed, the room 
is usually washed with soap and water 
and the persons who are to prepare 
the mixtures thereupon follow a tech- 
nique that is surgically correct in prep- 
aration of the milk mixtures and mate- 
rials. These precautions are worthless, 
however, for any contamination which 
has been introduced at any time is still 
present and contaminates the mixtures 
under preparation, and eventually the 
infants to whom they are given. Fur- 
thermore, milk and other foodstuffs are 
taken into the formula room without 
special handling designed to avoid the 
introduction of contamination from out 
side 

(d) Of particular interest is the com- 
mon utility room: This ancient insti- 
tution is even more dangerous as a 
means of spreading infection than the 
common bathing and weighing room. 
Such a room usually is located on the 
same floor as the nurseries and used 
as a storage room for milk mixtures 
and other materials needed in the nurs- 
eries. Before the feedings are given 
to the infants the bottles are warmed 
and the nipples adjusted in this room 
Nurses who use the facilities of the 
utility room come from every unit on 
the floor, including sometimes the units 
for the isolation of infected infants 
and those suspected of infection. It is 
obvious that any contamination which 
is brought to the utility room from any 
source must inevitably he widely dis- 
tributed by all who use this room. 


(e) Another menace is the proximity 
of isolation units to uncontaminated 
units: It is common practice to locate 
isolation nurseries on the same floor 
as the uncontaminated nurseries or 
even to make these isolation facilities 
an integral part of the uncontaminated 
nursery set-up. Only a perfect isola- 
tion technique such as is used in the 
best-managed hospitals for infectious 
disease can possibly afford protection 
when such a set-up obtains. This per- 
fect technique is rarely employed in 
maternity hospitals. 

CORRECTIVE MEASURES SUGGESTED 

In the hope and expectation that we 
could correct many of the defects just 
noted, we have made extensive changes 
in the =e at the Long Island Col- 
lege Hospital in Brooklyn. The service 
in which these an anges have taken place 
is located in a general — ul in Brook- 
lyn which cares for some 1,500 newborn 
infants annually. Before these altera- 
tions were made, the routine was simi- 
lar to that used in first-class teaching 
hospitals. While our results have com- 
pared favorably with the best so ob- 
tained, these results were not satisfac- 
tory in our opinion. When infection 
occurred, its spread could not always 
be limited by the application of the 
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familiar mate of management. After gowned and by means of rope bar- 
careful study we decided on extensive riers are separated from the beds in 
changes in the es -up. These consisted each public ward so that they are 
of a rearrangement of the nurseries, least able to contaminate the mothers 


radical changes in the formula room, or their bed units. It is admittedly a 
and alteration in the nursery routine concession to popular opinion that visit- 
which included both changes in medical ing hours are as many as they are and 
technique and a reorganization of the are conducted at all, even under these 
entire personnel caring for newborn conditions. 


infants. ‘i . 
(>) Nurses are required to wear 


The discussion of the corrective mea- ™asks and gowns at all times while 
sures will follow the same order as ¢@ring for infants in the nursery. Rou- 
did the discussion of the defects, First, tine throat cultures are made on nurses 
then, is the consideration of the limita- who are about to come on duty in the 
tion of unnecessary contacts with visi- "urseries. If dangerous organisms are 
tors, nurses, and physicians found the nurse is relieved of her 

z duties. Complete studies are made to 

1. (a) Visiting hours for ward pa- determine whether her infection is in 


tients have been limited to 5 hours any way a menace to the infants who 
a week. The visitors are masked and have been under her care. If so, the 
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tonus cannot be overestimated. 
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nursery affected is quarantined, and the 
infants in it are treated as indicated 
by the studies made. 

(c) A physician must wear mask, 
gown, and sterile gloves on entrance 
to any nursery for newborn infants. 
He must examine the infant in the 
special examining room attached to 
every unit unless there is an emergency 
which takes him into the nursery prop- 
er. If the physician passes from one 
unit to another, he must change his 
mask, gown, and gloves for every unit 
entered. House officers are assigned to 
individual nursery units and are not 
shifted unless they are ill or terminate 
their service in the nursery. If they 
hecome ill, they are relieved of their 
duties and are studied to ascertain 
whether their illness will in any way 
affect the infants who have been under 
their care. If so, the nursery affected 


is quarantined, and the infants in it 
are treated accordingly. 

(d) Ward maids and cleaning women 
in the nurseries are subject to the same 
regulations as nurses and physicians, 
and are rigidly supervised by both. 

(e) Every nursery unit has in its ex- 
amination room complete medical equip- 
ment so that no contamination can oc- 
cur by way of stethoscopes, otoscopes, 
or other instruments that might he 
prought in by the attending or house 
staffs. 

(f) All hedclothing, diapers, and 
clothes for the infants in the nurseries 
are sterilized by autoclave. Each in- 
fant’s supply for the day is stored on 
a shelf under his crib. Thus only his 
own nurse comes in contact with his 
supplies. A further most practical re- 


finement is the sterile packet, devised 
by our nursing staff for the infant at 
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bath time. This packet contains sterile 
cotton balls for laving the infant’s eyes 
with normal saline solution, a sterile 
shirt, diaper, and dress, and a sheet and 
blanket for the infant’s bed. This is 
in sharp contrast with the usual prac- 
tice of having a central supply room. 

2. We have made our nursery units 
as small as the physical plant would 
permit. Each main unit consists of a 
room containing 16 cribs, an adjoining 
but separate room for weighing and 
bathing, and an examining room par- 
titioned off for the use of physicians. 
(Although it will be mentioned again 
in a later section, it should be observed 
that each unit has a refrigerator for 
the storage of milk mixtures, a bottle 
warmer, a sterilizer, and a scrub sink.) 

The cribs in each unit are arranged 
in two groups of eight and are never 
interchanged. The cribs are separated 
from one another by at least 6 inches. 

This physical set-up, combined with 
a technique which will be described 
later, affords excellent protection against 
the spread of all except respiratory in- 
fections. Only ultraviolet radiation and 
air-conditioning, as yet beyond our 
means, could provide this protection. 

For the care of premature infants, we 
employ completely air-conditioned in- 
cubators of the Chapple type. This per- 
mits them to be cared for inexpensively 
in the same units as are full-term in- 
fants and with the greatest possible 
protection against infection. 

3. The measures taken to prevent the 
spread of infection from infant to in- 
fant through an intermediary are as 
follows: 

(a) The assignment of nurses caring 
for newborn infants has been changed 
so that 1 nurse cares for but 8 babies— 
7 full-term and 1 premature. The nurse 
is assigned for complete care of these 
infants. That is, the nurse takes them 
to their mothers to nurse or gives them 
their milk mixtures or fluids; she bathes 
them, weighs them, and cares for them 
in eve: particular. This personal, indi- 
vidualized service permits the nurses to 
know in detail the condition of the 
mothers and babies in their charge. If 
they follow the required technique, they 
cannot transmit any infection beyond 
their group of 8 babies, much less be- 
vond the ward of 16 in which they 
function. This is one of the greatest 
improvements we have made and is, we 
believe, unique. 

(b) Complete bathing and weighing 
facilities are provided for every indi- 
vidual unit of 16 infants. Ideally such 
facilities should be limited to units of 
8. As this was not practicable, a rou- 
tine has been instituted which reduces 
as much as possible the harmful effects 
of this limitation in physical plant. 

(c) A formula room has been devised 
in which sterile milk mixtures and other 
materials are prepared, and we have 
provided a set-up in each unit to keep 
these materials sterile until they are 
given to the infants. We have, likewise, 
installed facilities for the sterilization 
of used bottles, nipples, and utensils be- 
fore they leave any unit, so that no 
incipient infection may be carried by 
them to the formula room or to any 
other unit in the hospital. 

The formula room is in a section of 
the hospital entirely removed from the 
nurseries. Ideally, we believe it should 
adjoin the unit in the clean surgical 
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division where sterile solutions and simi- 
lar materials are prepared. We hope to 
attain this goal when proposed physical 
changes in the hospital are undertaken. 
The formula room is so arranged that 
contamination from outside the hospital 
or from any unit in the hospital is re- 
duced to the minimum. 

All materials and utensils that enter 
the formula room pass through the ster- 
ilizer, which extends through the wall 
between it and the anteroom, or over 
the Dutch door. The sterilizer, of 
course, will destroy all contaminants. 
\ special technique has been worked 
out to permit the use of the Dutch 
door and still avoid the introduction 
of contamination. 

Once in the unit, these materials are 
made into milk mixtures according to 
formula, placed in sterile bottles, capped 
with sterile nipples, and covered with 


sterile glass caps. All of this is done 
by trained nurses in sterile gowns, 
masks, and gloves. These nurses are 


very carefully supervised and inspected 
and are relieved of duty immediately 
whenever they are ill. Their throats are 
cultured at the beginning of their term 
of duty in the formula room and sub- 
sequently whenever indicated. Although 
all these precautions are taken before 
and during preparation of mixtures, it 
is nevertheless considered that there 
might be contamination by air, hands, 
and so forth. Therefore, the milk mix- 
tures and other fluids are pasteurized 
at 140° to 160° F. for 30 minutes. Re- 
peated cultures of mixtures so pre- 
pared have shown that they are sterile. 


The anteroom where the bottles and 
materials are prepared to enter the 
formula room has special protection 


from outside infection. All the bottles, 
nipples, and utensils which return to 
this unit from any unit in the hospital, 
such as the nursery for newborn in- 
fants, the children’s surgical ward, or 
the children’s medical ward, are washed 
and sterilized in the unit where they 
are used before they come to the ante- 
room. They are cleansed and sterilized 
again in the anteroom before they are 
delivered to the formula room proper. 

When the milk mixtures 
completely prepared, the 
passed through a window in the form- 
ula room by the surgically clean nurse 
in attendance and are then transported 
in a closed cart, used exclusively for 
sterile milk mixtures, to the unit where 
they are to be used. Each unit has its 
own refrigerator to receive these mix- 
tures and materials. 

(d) A common utility room is not 
needed because each unit has its bottle 
warmer, its sterilizer and scrub sink, 
and plenty of utensils. As all utensils 
are cleansed and sterilized before they 
leave the unit, no contamination can 
spread to other nursery units or to the 
formula room. The importance of these 
Precautions can be appreciated if one 


have been 
bottles are 


considers Pe could happen in their 
absence shouid an infant in any unit 
sicken with bacillary dysentery. Al- 


though this is a rare disease in newborn 
infants, it did occur in another metro- 
politan hospital, with fatal consequences 
to a large number of infants. The 
probable sequence would be that the in- 
fected infant, whose infection might be 
unrecognizable for some time, would 
contaminate his nursing bottle and nip- 
ple from which he might have received 
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a milk mixture. These 
utensils would be taken to the common 
utility room where they would be 
cleansed but not sterilized and would 
be returned to a formula room to con- 
taminate it. From any of these points 
of contact any one might acquire the 
disease. Our set-up is planned to elimi- 
nate this possibility. As the bottles or 
other utensils are cleansed and sterilized 
in each unit only those infants in im- 
mediate contact with the sick or po- 
tentially sick infants would be in 
jeopardy. 

(c) Proper isolation units are pro- 
vided both for observation of suspected 
cases and for infants who are known 
to have transmissible disease. The in- 
termediary isolation unit of eight cribs 
is located across the hall from the clean 


boiled water or 


N.Y. 


nurseries and is completely separated 
trom them. It is equipped in the same 
way as the larger nurseries. Infants 
who are suspected of harboring trans- 
missible diseases are observed there un- 
til discharged from the hospital. If they 
prove to have a transmissible disease, 
they are isolated in the true isolation 
unit which is completely removed from 


the nursery set-up; i. e., in another 
part of the hospital. When infants have 
had ritual circumcision during which 


they have been exposed to possible in- 
fection from numerous adults, they are 
transferred to this intermediary isola- 
tion unit until their discharge. When an 
infant is born of a mother who has 
recognizable respiratory disease, he is 
admitted to the intermediary isolation 


unit and is transferred to the complete 
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ly isolated unit if he develops respira- 
tory disease. The nursing and medical 
personnel and the equipment of the in- 
termediary isolation unit are complete 
and independent of all uncontaminated 
units. 


A private room entirely remote from 
the uncontaminated nursery has been 
equipped as a complete isolation unit. 
(When this room is not in use for the 
isolation of the infants, it earns income 
for the hospital as a private room.) 
In addition to the usual nursery equip- 
ment, it has a sterilizer, bottle warmer, 
and scrub sink. The milk mixtures for 
sick infants in this unit are stored in 
a refrigerator that has no contact with 
foods for other infants. 


When infants are completely isolat- 
ed, they are cared for by graduate 
nurses who care for no other pa- 
tients. The isolated infants are cared 
for by a medical house officer who 
has no duties in the uncontaminated 
nurseries. Every one who functions 
in this unit does so under strict iso- 
lation precautions such as are carried 
out in hospitals for the care of pa- 
tients with infectious diseases. 


Therefore, if any infant in any unit 
develops infection the following steps 
are taken: 

1. The affected infant is immediately iso- 


lated. For infections of any importance com- 
plete isolation is instituted at once. 
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2. The unit from which this infant came 
is closed to further admissions until the hos 
pital physicians feel certain that no sew 
cases will develop. The duration of this 
quarantine depends on the type of infection 
encountered. 

3. The nursing and medical personnel of 
the unit involved observe the most meticy- 
lous aseptic technique and carefully observe 
every exposed infant for the development of 
symptoms. 

4. When a contaminated nursery has been 
emptied, it is thoroughly washed with soap 
and water, aired, and reopened 24 hours after 


cleansing. All cribs and mattresses are spe- 
cially treated. 

A most helpful aid in tracing any 
possible contamination is the daily 


work sheet kept by each nurse who 
cares for eight infants. Kept in diary 
form, these sheets record every de- 
tail about every baby. They comprise 
a perfect record of all events which 
occur in each nursery. From them one 
may easily trace the passage of in- 
fection from individual to individual 
or from unit to unit, should it occur. 
If by an chance there were a carrier 
of infection among the personnel this 
fact might easily be established by 
the diary. 

Since these changes were com- 
completed, in June 1939, the incidence 
of infection among ne wborn infants 
has been greatly reduced. Of more 
practical importance, because all in- 
fection cannot be kept out no matter 
how excellent facilities and technique 
may be, is the fact that cross infection 
has been remarkably curtailed. 

The administration of a plan such 
as ours requires the eternal vigilance 
and cooperation of the obstetric, pedi- 
atric, and nursing departments. The 
results entirely justify this effort. The 
obstetric department has the respon- 
sibility for the mothers and their in- 
fants and makes the final decisions 
as to the disposition of personnel and 
transfer of infants. The pediatric de- 
partment examines and cares for all 
the infants and makes recommenda- 
tions to the obstetrician for his dis- 
position if matters of administrative 
nature arise. There has been splendid 
cooperation by all departments and 
particularly by the nursing depart- 
ment whose load is the greatest, and 
the professional staff and _ hospital 
authorities alike are enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of the plan. The 
exacting requirements of the tech- 
nique adopted have been faithfully 
carried cut, and suggestions for 
further refinements are steadily forth- 
coming. This is due to a full appre- 
ciation of the soundness of the meth- 
ods coupled with the experience that 
the actual work for every one has 
been diminished by these methods. 

The physical changes were made 
inexpensively in a hospital of a design 
that permitted practically no flexibil- 
ity in planning. The hospital author- 
ities have expressed great satisfaction 
with their investment, because there 
has been so far practically no loss of 
service from quarantine and because 
there has been a sharp decline in the 
total cost of nursing and other serv- 
ice. Happily enough, the nursing and 
other services function better than 
ever before. 

Far bevond these pecuniary consid- 
erations has been the effect on the 
medical staff and on the parents of 
infants born in the hospital. On both 


sides there is the firm conviction that 
the hospital has a proper organiza- 
tion for administration, a proper phys- 
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ical plant, and a sound technique, so 
that within the limits of present-day 
medical knowledge, these infants re- 
ceive the best protection that can be 
given them. 

The Child, March, 1941 
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SETTING A PRECEDENT 


An innovation in the promotion of 
ethical contraception has just been intro- 
duced by the Whittaker Laboratories, 
Inc., and was marked by the appearance 
of the first announcement on the sub- 
ject ever accepted by a reputable news- 
paper from any manufacturer of con- 
traceptive materials. 


On Sunday, May 4, The New York 
Herald Tribune published in their mag- 
azine section, This Week, an advertise- 
ment signed by The Professional Service 
Department of the Whittaker Labora- 
tories captioned, “For Birth Control 
Advice Consult your Doctor.” No men- 
tion of any method or device was con- 
tained in the announcement’ which 
consisted of advice to married women 
seeking reliable information about birth 
control, not to jeopardize their health 
but to consult their physician, “the only 
one qualified to give you advice on this 
important matter.” 


The Whittaker Laboratories plan con- 
tinuing this ethical form of furthering 
the birth control movement along the 
proper channels among the general pub- 
lic, the policy being strictly in line with 
the distribution to physicians of millions 
of leaflets giving collected facts about 
birth control, which they have carried 
on for many years. 


BOOK NOTICES 
(Continued from page 26) 
AUTHORITY, OBSERVATION AND EX- 
PERIMENT IN MEDICINE, By W.W.C. 
Topley, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. Paper. Pp. 
46. Price, $.40 University Press, Cambridge, 
England; The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, 1940. 

This is the 1940 Linacre lecture. 
Topley believes that the reason Lin- 
acre as a physician “did no more harm 
than he did was because the times 
were too much for him. His was 
from the medical point of view, the 
high tragedy of the wrong thing su- 
premely well done.” He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “Great caution 
should be observed in dealing with the 
illustrious dead, and that their influ- 
ence on those who come after them 
should be carefully proved from vear 
to year to make for new growth.” In 
this Linacre failed. 

These examples of the stimulating 
‘haracter of this lecture leave room 
for but One more: 


1 
il 


r 
( 


“Linacre the physician must, T think, 
’ numbered among the authoritar- 
lans; and authority—the intellectual 
authority of books or men—is incom- 
patible with science. The scientist can 
never regard his books as more than 
temporary codifications of current 
working hypotheses, and of the evi- 
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dence on which they are based. All ness; public health and welfare serv- 
books, and all men, remain open to ices vs. public needs; growth of group 
challenge, and there can be no plea of health associations; needs of rural 
er * ae priate ail saree ts : 
privilege. areas; financing health centers, hos 
pitals, and clinics; organizing for 

AMERICA ORGANIZES MEDICINE. By _ health legislation and education; health 
Michael M. Davis, Chairman, Committee on 
Research in Medical Economics. Cloth Pp 
335. Price, $3.00. Harper and Brothers, 4 
E. Thirty-third Street, New York City, 1941. 


under national defense; medical care by 
insurance, taxation, etc 


) 


FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES. By El 
A.B., M.I 


dridge L. Eliason, 


, oS —— ° : -D., Se.D., F.A.C.S. 
Where discussions of the wider ap- fenth Edition. Cloth Pp. 260, with 126 il. 
plication of public health benefits take lustrations. Price, $1.73. J. B. Lippincott 
iny, 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 1941. 


place, Michael Davis, Ph.D., is known Berd 
for his long and active interest in the This is a_ practical guide —not a 
subject. Here he presents an analysis medical treatise, but a set of direc- 
f facts and forces as he sees them a ‘lor oo police, lifeguards 
. ‘ an sailors, boy and girl sc Ss aca- 
gathered by the Committee on k¢ et ne ‘ y and girl scouts, vaca 
: tionists, etc.. so technical terms are 


search in Medical Economics, of which — ayoided. Technical accuracy is apparent 


he is chairman. He takes up t © in the procedures recommended. The 
changing trends in medical service and size is very convenient. 
patient-doctor relations: cost of sick- ntinued on peace 40) 
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MANIPULATIVE THERAPY AND OSTEOPATHY 
Charles S. Greene, D. O. 


A brief history of manual treatment as a therapeutic measure 
showing that it was used by ancient peoples, that gymnastic exer- 
cises were practiced four or five thousand years ago, and that 
it finally fell to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still to rationalize movement 
cures on a scientific anatomical and physiological basis. 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


A number of newspaper stories, some of which mention individual 
osteopathic physicians while others tell of some well-known per- 
sonage in connection with esteopathy. 


THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 


In anticipation of July 4, an editorial on the above subject which 
appeared in the New York Times and has been widely circulated 
is reprinted in this issue. A reading of it arouses a deeper ap- 
preciation of all those things in America for which the flag stands. 
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A. L. Pimentel, D. O. 


The author shows how beds which are too soft, chairs with seats 
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cause recurrent backache, headache, sciatica, and other painful 
conditions. 
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THE SCIENCE OF OSTEOPATHY 


In this article the principles and scope 
of osteopathy are discussed in well- 
chosen words. Just the thing to hand 
to your patients when they ask you 
about your profession. 


WHY CONDEMN INNOCENT 
TONSILS? 
The question of whether a child should 
“have his tonsils out” is not always easy 
to answer. This article tells why. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


A doctor of osteopathy gives advice as 
to how one can maintain mental health. 


CHIGGER MITES—METHOD OF 
TREATMENT 


With the coming of the vacation season, 
this is a subject which is always of in- 
terest to your patients. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS 


Simple rules concerning first-aid care of 
burns. 





FOLLOW YOUR PATIENTS 


When your patients take an extended trip or spend the season at a 
summer place, try sending them copies of OsTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE OR 
OsteopaTHic HeattuH. They will delight in having these reminders 
of you and your service and will have time to read them. 


The presence of these little magazines on their porch or in their 
living room will also interest their callers and guests. Who knows what 
interesting conversations it will stimulate! Isn’t it likely that your pa- 
tients and some of their visitors will look you up when they return home? 
It’s an idea worth trying. 
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MAN ON HIS NATURE. Gifford Lectures, 
Edinburgh, 1937-38. By Sir Charles Sherring 
ton, O.M. Cloth. Pp. 413, with illustrations 
Price, $3.75. New York: The Macmilian 
Company, 60 5th Ave., New York City, 1941. 


Many doctors through many years 
have derived both pleasure and profit 
from the writings of that great natur- 
alist, Sir Charles Sherrington. In this 
little book he has brought the accumu- 
lated knowledge and wisdom of a life- 
time to bear on an examination of the 
nature of life and the nature of man 
as the climax of life. In short, he has 
expressed his philosophy. He contrasts 
a modern biologist’s attitude toward the 
origin and significance of life with that 
held four hundred years ago. He points 
out why he no longer can recognize any 
logical division between living and non- 
living matter; asks what mind is, and, 
if blind forces can do as much as has 
been done, what cannot be achieved by 
forces directed by mind. 
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NEW FINDINGS ON VITAMIN 
B: TOXICITY 


A recent news release of the Asso- 
ciated Press reports the findings of 
Dr. Clarence A. Mills of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in regard to Vita- 
min B, toxicity. Dr. Mills is a profes- 
sor of experimental medicine and his 
observations were made in Panama 
City under the auspices of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. 


Dr. Mills says in part, “Multiple 
evidences were found in these Pana- 
ma studies of thiamin (B:) toxicity 
among persons taking this vitamin in 
that area. 

“The symptoms of toxicity resem- 
ble closely those of hyperthyroidis: 


and at times become quite acute 
Since thiamin has been held to be 
entirely nontoxic, and since it has 
attained much wide usage in bot! 


lay and medical hands, it 
this matter of 
should receive 
attention.” 


seems that 
overdosage toxicit 
careful and immediate 


In commenting on such findings 
Mr. J. F. Gorman, President of the 
Vitaminerals Company says, “The 
logic of the facts as set forth by Dr 
Mills of the University of Cincinnati 
in his Panama City studies, seems 
very rational. It has long been con- 
sidered by our own laboratories a fal- 
lacy to believe that nature is in com- 
plete accord with the dumping 

vitamin B,, or any other vitamin, into 
the human system in wholesale quan- 
tities. These minute and vital nutri- 
tional factors that exert such a tre- 
mendous chemical influence on bodily 
functions should be considered in the 
light of their delicate contribution to 


these functions, and administered ac- 
cordingly.’ 
The Vitaminerals Company has 


long been established in the business 
of producing supplemental nutritional 
foods for professional use, and is con- 
sidered one of the leaders in this 


field 
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to exist within the colon, therefore the treatment is al- 


peristaltic 


The Universal 
Model, Complete 
$75 


U.S. and Foreign Patents 













1 Gown free with order for 12. 


9 TECKLA 


White Crepe 
TREATING 
GOWNS 


Wash Easy—No Ironing 
Used in 47 States 


Color of Ties Tells the Size 


Size 1—42” bust. 
Size 2—52” bust. 
Size 3—60” bust. 
All sizes 46” long. 
Back open 12”, 24” or 46” as desired. 


6 for $7.50—12 for $14.50 
Postage Paid on Cash Orders. 


TECKLA GARMENT CO. 


25 Foster Ave. Worcester, Mass. 


Blue tie strings. 
Orchid tie strings. 
Rose tie strings. 
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WHEN MENSTRUATION 
“nasser the Borderline and becomes Hbrormal” 


In treating many cases of functional aberration, 
associated with or caused by uterine deficiency, 
osteopathic physicians find Ergoapiol a helpful 
aidin the normalization of menstrual expression. 
All the alkaloids of ergot (prepared by hydro- 
alcoholic extraction), which are incorporated in 
INDICATIONS Ergoapiol, and synergetically enhanced by apiol, 
oil of savin and aloin, exert an unusual sustained 

Amenorrhea, Dys- . . . 
menorrhea, Menor.  tonicaction upon the uterus. Thus Ergoapiol effec- 
thagio, Metrorrho- _ tively supplements manipulative therapy by in- 
gic, Menopause, in = =ducing local hyperemia, and by stimulating 
Obstetrics. . . . : 
smooth, rhythmic uterine contractions. In addi- 
DOSAGE tion, it constitutes a potent hemostatic agent for 


Onetotwocapsules the control of excessive bleeding. 
three or four times 


daily. Ergoapiol is also a desirable oxytocic, of 
benefit in facilitating involution of the postpar- 
HOW SUPPLIED tum uterus. 
In ethical pockages 
of 20 capsules. MARTIN H. SMITH COMPANY 
aetencenid vee your 150 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK 
copy of the inform- 
ative brochure, 
poe ERGOAPIOL 
tea.” (Smith) 


THE PREFERRED UTERINE TONIC 
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OSTEOPATHIC TECHNIQUE 


As Developed at the College of Osteopathic 


Physicians and Surgeons 


The series of photographically illustrated articles under the 

foregoing title which has been appearing monthly in Clinical 

Osteopathy since September will be completed in the July issu 

All eleven articles, with nearly 100 photographs, will be pub- 

lished in book form early in August. Described and illustrated 

are methods of correcting lesions of the occiput, vertebrae, ribs, 
sacrum, and extremities. 


Wire bound in long-wearing flexible fabrikoid (artificial leather) 
the price is $2.50. Your check or money order sent now will 
bring you a copy as soon as published. 





CLINICAL OSTEOPATHY 


Published by the California Osteopathic Association 
799 Kensington Road Los Angeles, California 











PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 


@ A jelly, whether used alone or in combination with a diaphragm or other mechanical 


device, must act as a barrier as well as a spermicide. This drawing, made from an X-ray, 
shows a measured dosage of Ortho-G ynol deposited by the Ortho Applicator. The spermi- 
cidal action of Ortho-Gynol is instantaneous on contact, while through its physical prop- 


erties it forms a film of jelly over the mucosa. 


ORTHO PRODUCTS, INC., LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 


COPYRIGHT 1941, ORTHO PRODUCTS, INC 
























THE 


STUDENT RECRUITING 
MEETING 





I. For Physicians Only 


Only in the absence of prospective students should the 
technical problems and controversial discussions of stu- 
dent recruiting be considered. 


hd 
ll. For Prospective Students 
|. If a dinner meeting, invite prospects to dinner. 
2. Insist that every D.O. bring a guest prospect. 
3. Invite especially, the uninformed or undecided pros- 
pect as well as the pre-osteopathic student. 


lll. Direct the Program to the Prospects 


1. Make them genuine guests. 


2. Mingle with them, do not isolate them in a group. 
3. Talk their language. 
t+. Radiate optimistic enthusiasm concerning osteopathy 


opportunity. 

5. Emphasize the position osteopathy holds in the field 
of vocations. 

6. Have vocational literature available. 


IV. The Follow Up 


Should be carefully planned and coordinated with the 


colleges. 





WALLACE M. PEARSON, A.B. Bose. DLO 


Director of locational Extension 


KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF 
OSTEOPATHY and SURGERY 
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The addition of medicinal iron to the diet is indicated 
in many instances as a prophylaxis against secondary 
anemia. Hematinic Plastules provide a supplementary source 


Nihen Sron tJ of iron to help maintain a positive iron balance during the 
‘ period of pregnancy. 
Indicated Hematinic Plastules are easy to take, well tolerated and 


effective in small doses. Hematinic Plastules are useful for the 
. - - . 
prevention and treatment of anemias of pregnancy, chronic 


NS blood loss or iron deficiency 

<«\* " When you think of iron 
WP Sy OR nematic pusstutes Pian 

~. We Suggested dosage —! T.!.D. after meals. 
.~ S - 

oN HEMATINIC PLASTULES with LIVER CONCENTRATE 

Nw Suggested dosage —2 T.!.D. after meals. 

QW BOTTLES OF 50 AND 100 


®REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF 





THE BOVININE COMPANY 


8134 McCORMICK BOULEVARD ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





